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Art. 1—Histoire de [ Assemblée Constituante de France. Par 
M. Ch, Lacretelle. 2 vol. 8vo. Paris. 1922. 
(THE most ungrateful task which an historian ‘can undertake is 

to record the transactions of his own times. Let him use 
what discretion he may, he must offend the mighty phalanx of 
those who think they cannot be too lightly censured, or too highly 
praised ; and he is constantly placed between the perilous alterna- 
tives of drawing down hatred upon. himself, or of sacrificing his 
duty. No doubt, however, can exist as to the course he is bound. 
to pursue. No man is called upon to register the deeds of his. 
contemporaries; but, the moment he does engage in such a work, 
he must give up every object but truth ; he must treat the living as 
he would the dead ; and speak of them with the same impartiality 
as if they had existed centuries. ago. 

The situation of M. Lacretelle, in this respect, is more favourable 
than. that of most historians who have treated ofa period so near to 
their own : not only the scythe of time has, mowed down. more nu- 
merous actors than have usually fallen in political disturbances; but 
events have succeeded each other so rapidly, the. period -has been so 
completely filled with wonders, that the early part of the revolution 
has almost lost the interest it claimed in its newness ; and has, in 
some measure, obtained the oblivious honours of premature anti- 
quity. Of the men who were engaged in it, many have fallen on the 

Id, many in the field. The survivors, dragged into new. scenes 
of action, now contemplate the past with indifference ; and, intent 
upon the reputation which later incidents have completed for them, 
care very little about the rough-hewn fame which their early exploits 
had sketched, ‘This state of feeling too has been, particularly 
increased by the mobility of the French character; and many who 
could not tolerate the slightest aspersion upon their present con- 
duct, can yet listen unmoved to praise or censure upon their actions 
of an older date. 

M. Lacretelle is known by several other works of considerable 
merit, and well worthy of perusal; the History of the Religious 
Wars during the five Reigns, from Henry II. to Henry IV. inclu- 
sively ; and the History of France during the Eighteenth Century. 
With t to the work before as, it is written, for the most 
part, with fairness; and upon the whole, the author may be con- 
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sidered as the best French historian now existing ; and if historical 
pictdres and sketches were real history, we should not hesitate to 
place him in the first rank among his countrymen, dead or alive. 
‘The present, however, is not his first essay upon. the French Revolu- 
tion. A narrative of that dreadful event had been commenced by 
Rabaud St. Etienne, a partizan of the republic, but averse to regi- 
cide ; and it was continued by M. Lacretelle in the same tone of 
mind. But the volumes now before us breathe a different. spirit ; 
and we heartily congratulate their author upon the severe animad- 
versions which this change has drawn upon him from the French 
liberalists. ‘The deviations of M. Lacretelle from sound prin- 
ciple have been in a great measure corrected by years; and his for- 
mer helpmates are nettled at his abjuration of wickedness and folly. 
We could quote numerous instances of a similar reform among 
the eminent men of our own country; and as far as we have had 
opportunities of observing the direction which the tide of political 
Opinions assumes, .as men advance in life, we have found their ge- 
neral tendency. to be from ultra democracy in youth, through 
milder modifications of popular influence, to more settled forms 
of.monarchy, in maturer age. ‘To inexperienced imaginations, 
fresh from the classic schools of Greek and Roman polity, a re- 
public has irresistible charms, until the world has taught them that 
its fascinations are all in theory. The commerce of mankind, the 
study of other histories, the corrections which reason daily brings 
to the illusions of fancy, show, at length, how vain are the dreams 
of democracy, in uine-tenths of the globe; and intellects, matured 
by years, abaudon them. Such was the course which the judgment 
of Burke pursued; the opinions of Sheridan were less tinctured with 
popularism, if we may use the expression, in his late, than in his 
early years ; Grattan latterly had imbibed a different idea ofthe 
French Revolution, from that which he once harboured; and Cur- 
tan, even so early as 1802, gave up many notions he once. enter- 
tained in its favour, declaring that it had thrown the nation one 
century back from true liberty. We might add another, a living 
Trish orator, no less distinguished, whose present opinions, in the 
senate, have a slighter leaning to the popular side, than when he 
began. his honourable career. We have mentioned Irish orators, 
because, in their island, imagination still bears a greater proportion 
in the public mind, than it does in forming the spirit of these more 
sober provinces of the British realm. M. Lacretelle, as we ob- 
served above, has followed this general law. 
-».We wish it were in our power to compliment M. Lacretelle 
-upon the correction of another fault which pervaded his former 
works, particularly his ‘History of France during the Eighteenth 
Century,’ and which is entirely unworthy: of a man of talents; we 
at ; .. mean 
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mean the unqualified and silly abuse of England; allegations 
which he scarcely could believe at the moment he uttered them; 
and which did infinite discredit either to his understanding or to 
his. veracity. All the harm that the French do to themselves, is 
done, according to M. Lacretelle, by the intrigues of England ; and 
whenever the British are guilty of a generous act, as, for example, 
in the succours sent to Lisbon after the earthquake of 1755, (the 
French, be it remembered, sent none, though the Spaniards did,) 
self-interest is always the motive. We have no objection to be 
painted as we are, but that we may be so, it is necessary to 
understand us; now this is what M. Lacretelle does not seem 
to.do, any better than the rest of his countrymen. Were but one- 
tenth part of the petty vices, the envy, the malignity of which 
the common herd of French writers accuse us true, our minds 
would never have attained the moral greatness which has raised 
our little territory above the widest and most favoured empires of 
the earth. It must be added, however, that this fault, though not 
removed, is somewhat diminished in the present work; and we 
are inclined to think that Madame de Staél has contributed a little 
to rectify French minds upon the subject of our guineas spent in 
foreign corruption. ‘This lady certainly understood thus much 
concerning practical liberty; namely, that there could be none, 
where the strictest account was not given of the public money. Now 
as Pitt and Cobourg, Pitt and Repnin,—for Pitt was always at 
the head of the firm of iniquity—never inserted in their budgets an 
article of the sums alleged to be paid to stimulate French hands to 
commit French crimes; and as she was aware how jealous and 
watchful the British parliament always is on the point of expenses, 
she justly concluded and maintained, that none had ever been so 
appbed. It is strange that the French, when they accuse us of 
spending our money to foment the bloody scenes so frequent among 
~them, do not perceive that the nation which sells itself to fo- 
reigners, and, for the gold of an implacable enemy, as they are 
pleased to style us, destroys what it should cherish, is just as 
wicked, and not near so respectable, as a nation actuated by its own 
passions, however bad. 

The present volumes are in substance a continuation of the 
‘ History of France during the Eighteenth Century.’ They con- 
tain the period of the Constituent Assembly; of the commence- 
ment of a revolution which raised such hopes, and excited so 
much enthusiasm among the devotees of liberty; which, compared 
with the sequel, was yet sullied by few crimes; which was hailed 
as the harbinger of universal freedom, and called ‘the most stu- 
pendous fabric of human wisdom and virtue that ever had been 
erected.’ ‘To us, it has always appeared in a different > 
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We have, from the beginning, considered it as the most tremendous 
chaos that ever the united wiles and strength of insanity, backed 
by the profoundest combinations of wickedness, had made of 
haman society; and it was the more destructive, because the 
men who undertook it, if they had not the prudence which know- 
ledge can bestow, had all its ingenuity, and employed their vivacity 
in more speedy demolition than ever before was imagined by mian. 
During the greatest part of the last century, the Frerich were 
uvquestionably one of the happiest nations of Europe, not perhaps 
according to English ideas, but according to the notions they 
themselves had formed; and after all, each man is the best j 
of what he likes the most. An Englishman cannot consider ay 
happiness whatever does not please upon reflection; but the 
satisfaction of a Frenchman is rather disturbed as soon as medita- 
tion interferes. If ever mortals proved, by their actions, that they 
consider this world but as a transient scene, the passage from they 
know not whence to they know not whither, it is the French; and 
none so completely act upon the principle of total ignorance con- 
cerning the past and the future. This did not prevent them from 
revelling in life as long as it lasted: On the contrary, it made 
them more intent upon its pleasures. They possessed the most’ 
happy knack of creating illusions in conformity to their wishes and 
their vanity. When beaten in war, they thought themselves victo- 
rious, or else betrayed or outnumbered, but never unfortunate. 
When reduced to mock magnificence under Lewis XV. they con- 
tinued to think themselves as important as under Lewis XIV. 
When Turenne, Condé, no longer commanded their armies, or 
Tourville their fleets; when Colbert, Bossuet, Moliére, Lesueur 
were no more, they still thought that their generals must be the best 
in the world, their ministers the wisest, their poets the most in- 
spired, their artists the most exquisite; and they were pleased to 
know that Europe bowed before their excellence in every species 
of frivolity. Wath their bales of female fashions, they thought they 
were spreading their power over the world ; and they rejoiced to 
see tributary nations entangled in their silk and embroidery. These 
were the pretensions in which they long delighted. But these at 
least were innocent amusements; and it was only when they 
to turn their minds to serious things, that the bad effects 
of misapplied levity were fully felt. ‘There is a route traced out 
to each society by the natural circumstances in which it is placed; 
and the ruin of empires proceeds from thwarting these influences. 
The bias of the French was not to grave and solemn purposes; 
and the greatest series of calamities they ever experienced was when 
they turned their light and volatile thoughts to concerns that require 
a reach of reflection, and a depth of combination. 
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On some former occasions, we endeavoured to present our 
readers with a picture of the mind of France, the tints and features 
of which were collected from the most authentic of her own his- 
torians, and comprised the long series of ages during which the 
monarchy lasted, as well as the more recent epochas preceding the 
revolution. What we principally aimed at showing, was the con- 
catenation in which the French character was bound and the links 
which unite its earliest with its latest phenomena; in order to de- 
moustrate still further, that the inevitable result was the revolution, 
witb all its errors, faults, and crimes; with its false pretence of 
liberty, and its real motive of insubordination, and impatience of 
all rule except despotism ; with its injustice, violence, and massa- 
cres; with all its evils, foreign and domestic. With the assistance 
of M. Lacretelle, and other authentic documents, in our hands, 
we think it not difficult to prove that the disordered finances, the 
spoliations, the bankruptcies of the revolutionary governments, 
were the direct descendants of former breaches of public faith ; 
that the persecutions, ten times repeated during thirty years, of all 
who owned the existence of a God, were but the multiplied pro- 
geny of the St. Bartholomew and the Dragonades ; that the burning 
of country-seats and castles in 1789 and 1790 was a philosophical 
Jacquerie ; that Jourdan coup-téte was the heir of the Marechals 
de Montluc and L’Isle Adam ; that the Septembrisers of 1793 
were the children of Luxembourgh, Harcourt, Fosseuse, &c. who 
massacred the unarmed prisoners of the Chatelet in 1418 ; and that 
the noyades of Carrier at Nantes were the continuation of those 
which Philip /e Bon had practised at Dinant, in the time of 
Lewis XI. In recalling those horrors to the attention of our 
readers, it is not that we wish to revel in such scenes, but to de- 
monstrate that, with the exception of a single word, there was 
nothing new in the revolution; that the former disposition, the 
inherent mind of the nation, was merely re-produced, and mavi- 
fested in actions often committed before, though never upon such 
a pretext. On those whom the introduction of a term unused in 
France may deceive, we can expect to produce no effect by facts 
_or arguments: but the number of persons thus steeled against con- 
viction is, we hope, small in England. Phrases do not, in general, 
captivate the understandings of Britons; neither are their judg- 
ments long held in sorcery by a word, even though that word be 
liberty. 

One of the earliest circumstances which afforded an oppor- 
tunity for public malevolence was the affair of the necklace ; an 
affair in itself unconnected with politics, and which was nothing 

niore than a scandalous intrigue between a profligate cardinal, and 
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an abandoned: woman, whose dupe he was. In other times, such 
a piece of swindling would have produced no sensation beyond the 
competent courts of justice ; but, to irritated minds and uneasy 
tempers, the most indifferent trifle is a source of bitterness. If 
in the entire business, a single fact was demonstrated beyond the 
possibility of doubt, it was that the queen was utterly. ignorant of 
the whole transaction, yet the attention of the public was directed 
to catch some proof of the only thing inadmissible, the complicity 
of Marie Antoinette; and, such was the fury excited against her, 
that the Cardinal de Rohan was almost pitied as a persecuted 
man; and one of the most impudent mountebanks that ever existed, 
Cagliostro, found favour among the persons who should have 
respected her, merely because his probity was opposed to hers ! 
But a spirit was abroad which was to revenge the nation. for ‘its 
long subjection; and the French had no means to show their 
independent boldness, but to become unjust, turbulent and rebel- 
lious. 

It was this spirit which, joined to many other circumstances, 
brought on the convocation of the Notables ; the first deliberating 
body which had met in France, for nearly two centuries. The subject 
for which they were convened was to consider and relieve financial 
embarrassments. ‘Two men of very opposite sentiments and 
character, had for some time divided public opinion, Calonne and 
Necker ; names never to be forgotten in the history of their times. 
But a momentary ascendancy was gained by a person, certainly 
inferior to both, the Archbishop of ‘Toulouse, who was appointed 
chief of the council of finances, whose debut was brilliant, though 
not followed by adequate effects. Great reforms indeed took 
place at court; and the probity of the king gave assurance that 
they were made in the spirit of sincerity. A principle from which 
Lewis XVI, never would depart was the strictest good faith 
toward the public creditor. Economy, with the hope that not one 
drop of blood might be shed in his defence, seemed to compose 
his whole political system. His virtues were his faults ; and there 
are moments in politics when faults are worse than crimes. 

The Archbishop of Toulouse, incapable of fulfilling his engage- 
ments, was at length conipelled to resign. ‘The furious joy, which 
his dismissal occasioned, caused one of those scandalous scenes 
which most particalarly characterise the French revolution.’ The 
mob assembled, ill-treated, wounded, trampled under foot-all who 
opposed them; and the Archbishop was burned im effigy.. The 
number of persons killed, during the few days that these’ dis- 
orders lasted, amounted at least to one hundred ‘and fifty, beside 
many wounded. Such were the French people in their rejoicing !— 
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what will they be in their anger? M. Lacretelle does not fail: to 
attribute all this to England. 

The opening of the states-general was decided upon by one of 
those weighty considerations which, in France, have often carried 
mighty questions—a pun. The parliament was deliberating upon 
the public expenditure, the state (l'état) of which was demanded 
from government. ‘ Vous demandez des états,’ said a creature of 

‘the duke of Orleans, ‘ ce sont les états-généraux qu’il faut deman- 

‘der ;’ and the states-general were called for! while many, with 
prophetic spirit, foreboded scenes like those which, as we formerly 
showed,* never failed to accompany their meeting. 

An important question was, the manner in which the states-ge- 
neral should proceed. In 1614, the three orders had deliberated 
separately ; but the third estate had a number of representatives 
equal to that of the other two collectively. ‘The younger members 
of the parliament supported the double representation ; but the 
majority opposed it. A schism arose between the privileged and 
the unprivileged orders, which assumed the most disastrous aspect. 
The court was divided into two factions; one of which adhered to 
the old principles of the monarchy, the other took part with the 
third estate. ‘The nobles, the army, and the clergy were divided 
into similar parties. M. Necker, always blind to the great political 
views of the national effervescence, trusting in the partiality which 
the Notables once showed him, proposed that they should be again 
convened. His intention was to grant the double representation, 
but to make the orders deliberate separately, The measure was 
not unwise in itself. ‘The error of Necker consisted in supposing 
he could carry it in the assembly of Notables; and his vanity, 
once more, in spite of many bitter lessons, overrated his in- 
fluence. The Notables investigated the question in six different 
committees, each presided by one of the princes of the blood. 
Though only one of these bureaux, as they were called, decided 
in favour of the double representation, yet the question had been 
rejected by so small a majority in the others, that the third estate 
gained considerable confidence from this trial of their strength. 
Lewis XVL., notwithstanding the decision of the bureaux, granted 
the double representation; declaring at the same time that he 
would ‘not alter any of the ancient forms of deliberation. The 
third estate was satisfied with the double representation ; only 
hoping that, whether deliberating separately or collectively, they 
would be able to compel the other orders to what terms they 
pleased. Public anxiety was increased, about this time, by e bad 
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harvest, followed by one of the severest winters of the eighteenth 


century. . 

The deplorable effects of an aristocracy founded upon knowledge, 
and abstracted from property, are to be found in the elections which 
ensued for choosing deputies. The learned ‘professions, the bar, 
the pulpit, medicine, surgery, philosophy, poetry, the abstract and 
natural sciences, the academies, furnished an alarming proportion of 
non-proprietors. Neither was this the only evil. The unsuccessful 
candidates formed themselves into clubs, where they mdulged their 
new born oratory; and fury lent them that species of eloquence 
which men, who talk much, can easily acquire when they banish 
reason from their councils. Of the two parties that principally 
shone in these assemblies, the one was too little versed in the 
reforms which the eighteenth century demanded; the other, too 
presumptuously rejected the lessons taught by past ages. The 
men to whom the cause of the nation was handed over, being 
parties too intimately concerned in the exclusive interests of the 
populace, had no guarantee to offer for their impartiality ; and 
they hastened to Versailles, as the soldiers of hostile armies repair 
to their banners, in the hope of a decisive engagement. 

Another scene occurred about this time, which dreadfully showed 
the temper of the populace; and gave a sad prognostic of the 
spirit which guided the storm, ‘The inhabitants of the most un- 
governable fauxbourg of Paris, St. Antoine, having taken it into 
their heads that Reveillon, a paper manufacturer, had spoken taunt- 
ingly of his own workmen, resolved upon destroying his premises. 
Thirty soldiers were sent to protect them; but the mob amounted 
to several thousands, and the manufactory was taken by storm. 
The troops were reinforced, and a most obstinate conflict ensued, 
in which many hundred persons were killed. ‘The Duke of Orleans 
was accused of having excited this tumult; and it is certain that 
much money was found in the pockets of the dead. 

Shortly after the schism just mentioned, the third estate began 
to manifest the most extravagant pretensions. It assumed the 
title of National Assembly, pie are of the other orders ; and took 
an oath, under the presidency of the very learned astronomer, and 
very awkward statesman, Bailly, not to separate until the 
kingdom should be regenerated, and public order restored. ‘This 
portion of the legislature, at first, deliberated separately; but it 
was jealous of any other body in the state, which could thwart its 
decrees. Intrigues were set on foot to annul the meetings of the 
other orders; and, at length, a reinforcement of 149 members, 
soon followed by 46 more, with the Duke of Orleans at their head, 
deserted the lawful banners of the upper house, and joined the 
usurping National Assembly, to make it as omnipotent as it 
was 
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was unjust.—— This union of the three orders:im one single 
body has been held to be one of the causes of the ill success of 
the French revolution. The annihilation of all equilibrium in the 
state resulted from a want of political wisdom; and by that defi- 
ciency, the attempt to become free was frustrated. e English 
were wiser five centuries ago. The Spaniards are not yet so wise. 

After this fatal measure, the revolution continued its c 
from disorder to disorder. The palais royal, the centre of ‘all the 
licentiousness which was spread through the kingdom, collected to- 
gether every desperate criminal, wild with insurrection. The troops 
could no longer be depended upon ; aud disaffection had reached 
even the king’s guards (les gardes Frangaises). Paris, that is to say 
France, was in the hands of two authorities, both illegal : the elec- 
toral assemblies, who, after choosing their deputies to the states- 
general, continued permanent in insurrection ; and the municipal 
council, that took upon itself to prohibit all persons from leaving 
the capital. Without motive or provocation, the barriers of the 
city were set on fire; many public buildings were destroyed, or 
pisseed, and on the 14th of July, 1789, the Bastille was demo- 

ished. In it were found the following prisoners, and no more : 
four men convicted of forgery, a fifth who, in consideration for a 
respectable family, had been condemned to seclusion instead of 
death ; and two, who were confined on account of mental derange- 
ment. 

The demolition of this famous fortress was the epocha from 
which the partizans of French liberty dated their regeneration. 
But, even in the cause of freedom, we see but little to admire in 
the exploit. The Bastille was a strong prison of state, and we do 
not defend its abuses ; but we cannot help thinking a prison to be 
an indispensable instrument of society. Moreover, we should 
ticate better of a nation’s freedom, if, instead of destroying 
the building, they had properly opposed the power that misapplied 
it. Neither was this all. ‘The daughter of an officer of the gar- 
rison was placed upon a pile of straw to be burned; and, though 
she was eventually saved, she saw her father shot by her side. 
The governor, with two of his officers, was hanged on the lamp- 
post, since become so famous, upon the Place de Gréve. Another 
officer, with a young man who defended him, was beaten to death ; 
and two subalterns were shot by the populace; and the heads of 
the victims paraded through the streets. All this took place after 
the French guards had promised a safe and honourable capitu- 
lation. 

The national assembly made rapid strides toward the monopoly 
of power; and took into its own hands every branch of public 
administration. Like the Roman senate after the fall of Tarquin, 
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it seized upon all authority ; with this preposterous difference, how- 
ever,—the French monarch was not yet dethroned. ‘The people, 
on the other hand, persevered in their disposition to sully their 
cause with additional crimes; and the murder of two very re- 
spectable magistrates, Messrs. Foulon and Berthier, followed close 
upon the massacre of the Bastille. Lists of proscription had 
been stuck up m the Palais Royal; and French liberty, for its 
institution, resorted to the means by which Roman liberty had 
fallen. The death of M. Foulon, member of the former adminis- 
tration, was resolved upon by the people. Having fled from Paris, 
he was betrayed and arrested, near his own seat, by the pea- 
santry who had constantly tasted of his bounty; and, with his 
hands . tied behind his back, a crown of thistles on his head, 
and his mouth stuffed full of hay, he was conducted back to 
Paris, where he was murdered, with circumstances of unheard- 
of cruelty... His son-in-law, Berthier, compelled, it is said, to 
kiss his father’s head which was thrust into his carriage on a 
pike, shortly after shared his fate; and the heart of the latter was 
torn out of his palpitating body. ‘The heads of both, fixed upon 
pikes, were paraded about the streets for two days, attended by 
cannibal shouts and dances. It was upon this occasion that 
Robespierre, in apologizing for the massacres, first gave pub- 
lic symptoms of his natural ferocity. Upon this occasion, too, 
Barnave, afterwards the victim of Robespierre, pronounced these 
dreadful words, the only funeral oration his pity or his justice 
could suggest, over the bodies of the murdered. ‘ Le sang qui 
coule est-il donc si pur?” There was a time when the revolution, 
by devouring the monsters it produced, was its own justiciary. 

uch was the auspicious moment at which Necker returned in 
triumph from his seat at Copet, to his former administration. About 
ten leagues from Paris, he was met by the populace, who had 
seized the Baron de Besenval, commander of the Swiss guards, 
and were conducting him back to town with the usual shouts ‘ a 
la lanterne.’ Necker had the generosity to interpose his popularity 
to save him from the hands of the mob ; and the next day he gave 
an account of this adventure to the assembly of the commune, or 
city of Paris: a strange proceeding in a minister, who thereby 
acknowledged the insurrectional power of an illegal body, and 
assumed the royal privilege of granting pardon. 

The most active measures were taken by the revolutionists for 
securing the success of their criminal intentions. Couriers were dis- 
patched by the Duke of Orleans, with instructions drawn.up by 
‘Mirabeau and Sieyés, for spreading alarm and exciting imsurrec- 
tion, ‘The result was two millions of men, who, under the specious 
name of aational guards, so often useful, so often destructive, took 
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up arms in support of anarchy. A new Jacquerie, more general than 
that of the thirteenth century, and perhaps more ferocious, commit- 
‘ted new cruelties and depredations. The country seats of the 
nobility were every where burnt or demolished, and their persons 
treated with the utmost barbarity.: The mayor of St. Denis, five 
miles from Paris, was murdered by the inhabitants, on the pre- 
-tence of his having famished them. At St. Germains, Poissy, 
and other towns and villages near the capital, similar massacres 
‘on the same pretext had been committed; and the national assem- 
bly—that assembly which had concentrated every power in its 
own hands—approved and encouraged rather than opposed their 
perpetration. In Dauphiny alone not less than thirty-six large 
mausions were destroyed. In the Maconnois and Beaujolois the 
proportion was still greater; and when the proprietors united toe 
defend their property, their meetings were called illegal by thé 
legislature. Not a town, not a province, of France but ran with 
blood. One single instance will give an idea of the whole. M.de 
Belzunce, commanding officer of a regiment quartered there, was 
murdered :—‘ I faut,’ says M. Lacretelle, ‘ qu’en frémissant je 
consigne un fait atroce, mais trop certain; ses restes furent dévorés 
par ses bourreaux.’ Mirabeau dared to qualify these and other 
crimes with the name of ‘ contrariétés particuliéres.’ » 

' The assembly sat morning and evening, yet very little business 
wasdone. ‘The evening sittings proved in the end particularly dan- 
gerous; for many of the atrocities committed at a later period of 
the revolution were the fatal consequence of nocturnal legislation : 
neither was there any appeal from Philip intoxicated to Philip fast- 
ing. The 4th August, 1789, was among the first examples of what 
the French, who ‘clepe us drunkards, and, with swinish phrase, soil 
our addition,’ were capable of after dinner. Every mind had for 
some time appeared preoccupied by weighty matters. The popu- 
lar deputies, underhand, had rumoured abroad their intentions ‘of 
subverting every privilege, and expected violent opposition. © The 
attack was begun in the assembly by the Viscomte de Noailles, who 
declared that, unless the government itself operated a total reform 
with moderation and justice, the blind fury of the people would ac- 
complish one more dreadful. He was seconded by the Duc d’Ai- 
guillon, and by a deputy from Britany, Lapoule, who drew a picture 
of the feudal rights as dreadful as it was ludicrous and exagge- 
rated. ‘In certain provinces, he said, the lord, when : fatigued 
with: hunting, had a right to rip up the bellies of two subjects 
in order to refresh himself by putting his feet in their entrails. 
The most insidious appeals were made to the privileged orders; 
who, one after another, whether from weakness, or enthusiasm, 
yielded to the impulse. Cottin gave up seigneurial jurisdictions; a 
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poor curate resigned the perquisites of his order; the Abbé Grégoire 
demanded the suppression of the annats; the Count de Virieu, the 
abolition of seigneurial pigeon-houses ; another the destruction 
of rabbit burrows; the Duc de Chitelet the redemption of tithes; 
the Marquis de Foucault the cessation of pensions and sinecures; 
the Duc de la Rochefoucault the liberty of the blacks— 
every man, in short, offered up, at what he was pleased to deno- 
minate the altar of the country, all that belonged, and all that 
did not belong, to himself; and reducing himself to individual 
nudity, helped to make a chaos of the state. Many of these sacri- 
were just, and might have been beneficial had they been 
duly matured and combined; but thus accomplished, the scene 
was more like the drunken orgies of madmen than a _ political as- 
sembly. All these — each of which might well have 
given matter for a month's discussion, were carried in one memor- 
able night, in which the two first orders of the state lost their exist- 
ence, and the third obtained no advantage. ‘ Una nox interfuit inter 
maximos et nullos.’ This transaction is styled by M. Lacretelle 
ity. ‘The least we can perceive in it isfolly. Rivarol called 
at the St. Bartholomew of property. It was, in fact, a political 
Bacchanal, iv which there was no less malevolence than there was 
envy in the equality which afterwards became the fashion. 
No sooner did the fumes of yesterday's intoxication begin to be 
dissipated than the deputies of every order perceived their mad- 
ness, and repented, but ineffectually. The propositions which they 
had voted were not only pernicious in themselves, but ill-defined 
and subject to misinterpretation. Three days had not elapsed 
when this was exemplified in the case of the sav for it was the 
‘suppression, not the redemption of tithes, which some members 
asserted they had decreed. The principal defender of the rights of 
the clergy was a man who, before that time, had figured dreadfully 
in the revolutionary ranks, and whose name has since become still 
more opprobrious, the Abbé Sieyés. But the present question 
touched his private interests; the others regarded only his country. 
The Abbé Maury, in his good days, said that the spirit of the 
French revolution might be _— in a very few words. All 
who had not any thing said to all who had, ‘ Ote toi, que je m’y 
mette.’ The speech of Sieyés upon this occasion was remarkable, 
-and had his conduct resembled it, would have done him infinite 
henour : bat it is disgusting to hear a man, who knew not how to 
be either just or free, reproaching an assembly no better than himself, 
in these words, ‘ Ils veulent étre libres! ils ne savent étre 
justes.’ Sieyés has always been overrated in England. He never 
was the leader of any party, but he was the leading tool of many, 
‘and always their dupe. He was too deficient in active talent a a 
chief; 
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ren and his metaphysics were too abstruse to find a place amid 
actions. 

The abolition of the game laws converted the entire territory of 
——— a land of anarchy and blood. Every man -- arms, 
and, pretence of pursuing partridges or hares, shot whem 
he pleased, at what he pleased, entered every inclosure, and, tram 
pling ‘the harvests under foot, carried dismay and famine im bis 
train. It likewise gave offensive weapons to the incendiaries, who 
every now and then recommenced burning the chateaux, and com 
mitting murders. The credulity of the people at that moment was 
no less characteristic than their cruelty. False orders, in the king’s 
name, were circulated in the country for the commission of all 
these crimes; while others asserted that the nobles themselves, to 
throw an odium upon the revolution, had burned their own man- 
sions, and killed their own friends and children ! 

The finances had not found a single new resource during all 
this time. M. Necker proposed a loan upon the faith of what he 
called the most honourable and the wealthiest nation of Europe. 
(Had this minister ever read the history of his own department in 
France?) The terms were the most advantageous possible, and the 
sum to be raised thirty millions tournois, £ 1,250,000. The assem- 
bly guaranteed the loan, though it forgot to assign a term for its 
rermbursement. All that could be raised, at the end of several 
days; was 2,600,000, about £108,000. The smallness of this sum 
showed that the nation at large, if wealthy as M. Necker stated, had 
a better recollection of its own past bad faith than the minister. It 
1s true the assembly had shown great indignation at the supposition 
that a loan, proposed by a constitutional government, should not be 
filled with infimitely more ease than any monarchical plan of finance, 
and had reduced the interest from 5 per cent. to 4$ per cent.; 
but the subtraction of this miserable fraction had chilled the patri- 
otism of the warmest. A vain appeal was made to voluntary gifts; 
and it is strange to say that all the means, which in earlier times 
had often been productive, and ured supplies to several 
French monarchs, proved ineffectual amid the present enthusiasm ; 
SO opposite are the words and deeds of madmen! The trea~ 
sury was in the utmost distress. Necker, who had blamed the dis- 
orders committed by the people, was no longer their idol; and the 
magic of his name was lost. Even Mirabeau was appalled at the 
dangers of the state, and boldly stept forward to its assistance in 
one of the ablest of his speeches; the result of which was, that the 
assembly decreed a contribution amounting to one quarter of the 
yearly revenues of the subject. 

One of the most problematic characters of the whole revolution 
was Honoré Riquetti, Comte de Mirabeau. Endowed by —= 
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with extraordinary abilities and eloquence, with unbounded impetu- 
osity of soul, but deprived of every feeling or principle which could 
lead it to good, in his youth he had been one of the most profligate 
of men. In despite of extreme ugliness, still further increased by the 
ravages of the small-pox, he had been a successful seducer of female 
virtue.. The most remarkable of his victims was Madame Lemon- 
nier, whom he carried off to Holland, whence he was taken to the 
castle of Vincennes, where he remained two years, after being con- 
demned to lose his head. It was in this prison that he wrote his 
celebrated letters to Sophie, Madame Lemonnier, a singular medley 
of exquisite tenderness and of the most disgraceful libertinism ; but 
no sooner was he liberated than he forsook her, and she poisoned 
herself. The first display he made of his eloquence was in pleading 
against his wife, who had applied for a legal separation; but the 
odium of bis own ill conduct rendered all his efforts vain. It is well 
known that he habitually bought from needy authors their writings, 
to. which he added some eloquent pages, and giving his. peculiar 
colouring to the whole, he published them as his own productions. 
His mind was well stored with knowledge, which he had always at 
command, and his conversation was at once brilliant and precise. 
In what was most foreign to his heart he was constantly sure that 
his imagination would assist him; and, eminently vicious, he 
painted virtue as poets paint an ideal mistress. Prodigal, dishonest 
and corrupted, ready for sale to either party, he plunged into the 
revolution in order to enhance his value to. the royalists, while he 
— with the latter in order to alarm the partizans of liberty ; 
and his whole conduct seemed to say to the court, ‘ Why do you 
not buy me?’ A time did come, however, when, without a bribe, 
he did that which with it he would have done much earlier; and 
abandoned the cause which he had too effectually supported. 
When the revolution broke from his grasp ;, when the storm which 
he had raised grew wilder than he expected, when the accents 
of his voice were drowned in the howlings of the tempest he 
had invoked, he flew for shelter to the very temple which he had 
been assailing. His new ambition was to save it, and bis. new in- 
terest to save himself along with it. - It has been said that his life 
and his death were equally fatal to his country. We do not think 
that his death produced the effect supposed, or that, had he lived 
for ever, he could have arrested the progress of the revolution. It 
had. gone beyond his power. Twice during the year which pre- 
ceded his death he had been baffled in his attempts to stop it, and 
his popularity had long been in the wane. He has, perhaps, been 
too quickly forgotten ; for France should long remember him as 
one of her brightest geniuses, and the world long abhor bim as 
one of the most dangerous criminals. 


A customary 
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A customary banquet, given by the king’s body guards to a regi- 
ment which was doing duty along with them at Versailles, was 
the occasion of new disturbances. ‘The health of the king and 
queen was drunk with enthusiasm, and the loyalty which long had 
been the boast of the nation dared to show itself unrestrained. 
Various misrepresentations were circulated in Paris concerning this 
entertainment. 1t was said to be an orgie of delirious conspirators, 
who had trampled under foot the national cockade, and sworn to de- 
stroy the nascent constitution. ‘The king was represented as: their 
chief ; and his refusal to ratify the declaration of the rights of nian, 
uatil some counterpoise should be giveu to this insurrectional creed, 
inflamed the people against him, while absolute or pretended want 
of provisions, drove them to fury. ‘They assembled round the Ho- 
tel de Ville, whence the constituted authorities allowed them to 
carry away 800 firelocks, with three pieces of cannon. After com- 
mitting great excesses, and some murders, in Paris, the universal 
shout arose that they must go to Versailles, to fetch back bread 
to the famished capital. 

The 5th and 6th of October, 1789, were two of the most me- 
morable days of the revolution, as openly showing the spirit of its 
leaders, and preparing the way to still greater crimes. It is not 
very easy to distinguish separately the springs which set it in mo- 
tion, for the actors who gave them play seem to have been prompted 
by a variety of motives. ‘The Duke of Orleans was unquestionably 
the principal mover; but how far another agent, Lafayette, was 
concerned in it, though none can doubt the wicked part be played, 
is more difficult to determine. 

That the Duke of Orleans aspired at being appointed lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom, and eventually at the crown, is what can- 
not now be doubted. ‘This prince, to the full as debauched as bis 
great grandfather the Regent, did not partake in any of the qualities 
which gave a certain dignity to the libertinism of the latter. He 
had not his talents, his energy, or his bravery; or any thing. that 
could supply their place. He detested the king because the virtues 
of the monarch were the living reproofs of his own immorality, and 
he had vowed vengeance against the queen, because he had wan- 
tonly offended and injured her. His creatures, that is to say, the 
men whom he paid, but who, in fact, made use of him to execute 
their own designs, and the principal of whom were. Mirabeau, 
Sieyés, Laclos, Latouche, &c. kept alive these bad passions in bis 
degraded soul, and his destiny was to be the dupe, the accomplice, 
and the victim of those whom he suborned. 

Of a different character from this was Lafayette, both in dispo- 
sition and intention. This nobleman, descended from an sac 
amily 
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family of Auvergne, exhibited a lamentable disproportionb etween 
his. faculties and’his ambition. All the errors of his lifesare.de- 
rived from qn overrated apprehension of his own abilitiess» With 
unbounded desires, and contracted views ; PO amy 
exaggerated, yet always barren; a judgement always unsound, 
yet always confident, he t that great ends could be attained 
petty means; and that political ection could be accom- 
i by such agents as himself. all the men of the revo- 
ution, the Duke of Orleans not excepted, he possessed the least 
understanding; and, with the exception of Necker perhaps, he at- 
tributed to himself the greatest talents. The same defect was in 
his heart, as in his mind, and the same misconception of its 
powers; for, with the utmost chilliness of soul, he conceived 
himself to be enthusiastic, and almost imagined that he felt. In 
the war for American independence he had shown himself the 
knight-errant of republicanism ; and the necessity which he thought 
incumbent upon him, to maintain the reputation he had ired 
there, imposed upon him duties which he had not the faculty to 
support. He had been the friend of Washington; indeed the first 
foreign friend which the cause of liberty had given him. He had 
reaped some reputation, and the renown of his exploits, which cer- 
tamly did not surpass the average of those performed by any gallant 
officer, outstripping his return to France, unfortunately represented 
him asahero. But his fame was too much for him to sustain; 
and happy had it been if he had prudently submitted to sink under it. 
Rather than this, however, he chose the fatal honour of introducing 
into a nation long corrupted, long monarchical, long luxurious, 
the notions he had imbibed, with little comprehension, among a 
people ‘newly created, agricultural, laborious, and thinly dispersed 
over a wide territory. In America, he might still have been re- 
spected as the pupil of a great and good man. In Europe, he p 
peared only as the awkward imitator of a patriotism which he di 
not understand. ‘The justness of his political views may be appre- 
ciated by the perseverance with which he endeavoured to introduce 
Pensylvanian simplicity under the arcades of the Palais Royal. 
He was most happily named by Mirabeau, a Grandison-Cromwell. 
Lafayette could never have aspired to the crown—neither would 
he have consented to assist the Duke of Orleans in his project of 


usurpation. Visions of popularity still more abstract than those of 
Necker tormented him ; and he became a steady opponent of the 
court without enrolling himself under the same banners with Mira- 
beau and Sieyés. Hence it was that, although the Orleanists, as 
well as Lafayette, were great agents on these days, their motives 
were unlike ; and while both tended to one object, the destraction 
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of i So powte of the sovereign, both laboured with different views 
a pes. 

The horde which had attacked the town-house set out, under a 
desperate leader, named Maillard, for Versailles. Nothing could 
be more heterogeneous than this mixture of persons, united only by 
a common tie of insanity and wickedness. It was composed of 
every thing that was vile in Paris, of either sex. The poissardes 
of the Halle may be considered as the nucleus; but men and 
women, from every den of corruption, soon flocked round them, 
and increased their numbers with reinforcements of desperadoes 
and prostitutes. They enlisted under their banners, by good will 
or by force, all whom they met; and many of the most distin- 
guished persons of France (among others the Duke d’ Aiguillon) 
joined them in disguise. The Duke of Orleans had passed the 
preceding night at Paris, and had been seen exciting the people ; 
but the impulse once given, he hastened to Versailles, where it 
might be necessary to consult with his creatures. Mirabeau, 
whose wish it was to suspend the sitting of the legislature, lest it 
should interpose its authority to quell the insurrection; and also 
to increase the alarm of the royal family, and hasten on their flight, 
which would leave the sovereignty vacant for the lieutenant-general 
of his making, gave the first information of what was passing to 
the President Mounier ; urging him, under any pretext, to put 
an end to the sitting. But Mounier was not to be intimidated, 
and he refused—‘ Mais ces quarante milles hommes qui viennent 
de Paris!’ said Mirabeau. ‘ Tont mieux,’ replied Mounier calmly. 
* Ils n’ont qu’a nous tuer tous —mais tous, entendez-vous—et les 
affaires ails en iront mieux.’ Mounier was an early partizan 
of the revolution ; but, like many others, he soon perceived that it 
had taken a bias fatal to liberty. He wanted means, however, to 
stop its progress, and a false point of honour kept him still among 
its followers. In 1792, he published a treatise, ‘ Sur les causes 
qui ont empéché les Frangais d’étre libres,’ in which he seems to 
have omitted the principal, if not the only cause—their character. 
The motley crew finding that some soldiers had been collected 
under arms near the Chateau at Versailles, turned their steps 
toward the place where the Assembly was sitting ; and, after some 
negociation, forced an entrance, with Maillard at their head. This 
man, drunk as were most of his companions, as spokesman of the 
mob, began by accusing the aristocrats, the court, the king’s body- 
guards, and some traitorous deputies, as the causes of all the pre- 
tended misery of the people. ‘Turning his eyes towards Mounier, 
Malouet, Lally, Clermont-Tonnerre, aud Virieu, the most dangerous 
enemies with whom the Orleanists had to contend, he seemed to point 
them out to the fury of his followers, adding, ‘ ne tardez pas a 
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nous satisfaire, ou le sang coulera.’ The poissardes, and the men’ 
disguised as such, seated themselves upon the benches along with 
the deputies; and pointed out who should speak, and who should 
not, till it was at length agreed that the president should go, at the 
head of a deputation, to lay the grievances of the people before the 
monarch.—It is impossible not to see something like political jus- 
tice, in the outrages which this self-created national assembly ‘of 
all the demagogues who had been goading on the people’ to “ftiad- 
ness, were compelled to bear, in silent humility, from that very 
people, who, on this occasion, gave precetlericy to their deputies 
over their sovereign, to insult them first. ~ ~~ + 

Several of the women insisted upon accdmpitiying the deputation 
to the palace, and absolutely entered the King’s apartment. The 
magnificence of the scehe awed them; and one of them fainting, 
Louis XVI. handed her some water in a gilt cup; which act of 
condescension and kindness was so applauded, the cries of Vive le 
Roi, and even Vive la Reine, were so loud within doors, that the 
mob without became furious; and, had it not been for the guards, 
would have massacred their delegates. Mounier besought Louis 
XVI. for his own safety, to acquiesce in the demands made by 
what was then termed the nation, most of which were preposterous ; 
such as the ratification of the chaotic decrees which had passed 
on the night of the 4th of August; and the acceptance of a con- 
stitution which the people had sworn to maintain, before it had 
been made. 

If any proof were wanting that the 5th and 6th of October were 
the work of the Orleanists, it might be found in the imprecations 
uttered against the Queen, before the mob of fishwomen had left’ 
Paris, and after they had reached Versailles. This princess never 
had provoked or injured the people in any manner; mild, affable, 
charitable, she was, notwithstanding all her excellent qualities, the 
object which their fury had principally marked out for destruction. 
But she was personally obnoxious to the Duke of Orleans; and 
he it was who inspired the people with the rage he felt himself. 
The accusations and imprecations they proffered against her were 
too horrible to be repeated. During the whole scene she showed 
an intrepidity worthy the daughter of Maria Theresa, and the 
mother of the heroine of Bourdeaux. She refused to quit her 
husband and her children, or to consult her own safety by any 
measure of caution; and, when the bullets were whizzing under 
her windows, she disdained to conceal herself, fully resolved to fall, 
if she must fall, at the feet of her husband. Necker was present 
during this awful scene. His popularity had long since expired, 
and was not succeeded by the honours of popular hatred. His 
reputation was extinguished ; and he heard the men of his former 
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party reviled, while he himself—sad lesson for ambition! —looked 
round in humiliating security, uncursed, unthreatened. 

» While such scenes were acting at Versailles, new disorders were 
my;preparation at Paris. The national guards, who had lately 
chosen Lafayette for their commander, assembled; and insisted 
upon being led to Versailles, to fetch the king to the capital. La- 
fayette, unprepared for this demand, hesitated ; but the municipal 
council ordered him to march. He obeyed. Never was there 
such conduct as this, on the part of a man who professed himself 
an apostle of honest liberty. He consulted a body that had no 
legal authority in the state; and, by their orders, he led, against 
his sovereign, a band of disorganised troops, who had openly 
declared their intention of making him their captive. It may be 
said that there was danger in disobedience. But had not M. La- 
fayette learned in America that danger is honourable? and did he 
march with his soldiers, as their prisoner, or their chief?—as the 
minion or the slave of faction ? 

The first step of Lafayette, on arriving at Versailles, was to 
tranquillize the assembly, on the presence of the national guards, 
since he was at their head; and afterwards to offer his services to 
the king, to whom he said, ‘Sire, yotre Majesté n’a pas de plus fidéle 
serviteur que moi!’ These exploits achieved, the hero of French 
liberty diffused the like tranquillity among meaner mortals; and, 
like Morpheus, shook his poppies over all he saw. After sending 
the king and royal family to sleep, he sent the vigilant Mounier to 
sleep, together with the whole national assembly, and every man 
who should have waked; and then retired to rest himself. Was 
this treachery? Was it imbecility, in the man who had bivouacked 
with Washington? And did he suppose that the Duke of Orleans, 
with his sixty thousand mad and drunken partizans, was sleéping by 
his side? 

Be that as it may, the assault began just two hours after this 
faithful and intrepid commander of the national guard had dis- 
tributed his opiate. One of the gates of the castle had been 
unaccountably left open. A small portion of the mob intro- 
duced themselves, through this passage, to the staircase leading to 
the queen’s apartments ; and, shortly afterwards, the attack became 
general. Of two sentries placed near the door, one was murdered, 
and his body torn in pieces. The other guards escaped to give 
the alarm through the palace, where they were followed by the 
banditti, and where they defended every entrance, one by one, till at 
length they were repulsed to the very door of the queen’s bedroom. 
The first who reached it was Miomandre de Sainte Marie; who 
cried out ‘ Sauvez la reine! on en veut a sa vie!’ and prepared 
for a vigorous resistance. The but-end of a firelock fractured his 
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scull, and the door was burst open; fortunately, however, too 
late to be attended with dangef to the quéen, who had time to 
fly by a private passage to the king’s bed-chamber. During her 
flight she heard herself called a Messalina by women among 
whom there was not one chaste; she heard the wretches whom, 
but a few months before, she had fed and clothed, triumph 
by. anticipation in the laceration of her palpitating members. 
Innumerable outrages and massacres were committed; and the 
following fact will paint the spirit of the mob. A man, who took 
upon himself the name and occupation of beheader, complained 
that the people did not give him work enough to do. ‘ M’ont-ils 
fait venir pour si peu de chose? Quand m’appelleront-ils pour 
couper la téte de la reine?’ The Duke of Orleans appeared among 
the mob, with a hideous and vindictive smile of triumph ; and was 
hailed with shouts of ‘ Vive notre pére d’Orléans! Vive le roi 
@’Orléans 

As soon as the king had learned that the wish of his subjects was — 
that he should go to Paris, he resolved upon complying. At eight 
in the morning he had seen the mob conducting four of his body- 
guards to death, and condescended to ask their lives from the 
assassins. Shouts of ‘ Vive le roi’ followed. ‘The mob then de- 
manded that the queen should appear on her balcony. She did 
appear, in the best attitude in which a mother can show herself, 
surrounded by her children, and, by her presence, awed the rabble 
into respect. Even a few shouts of vive la reine were heard ; but 
the cries of ‘ le roi 4 Paris’ drowned every other expression. The 
king announced his compliance from the balcony; and the queen 
herself confirmed it, by giving her hand publicly to Lafayette, who, 
after alJowing sufficient leisure for the perpetration of much evil, 
had some time before fortunately started from his ominous repose. 
At one o’clock, the royal family, amid shouts and peals of artillery, 
proclaiming this new triumph of the revolution, left the palace of 
their ancestors, the boast of France, the glory of Lewis XIV., 
never to return. All were doomed to various modes of misery, 
and death. 

As if something still was wanting to complete the horrors of the 
day, as if crimes enough had not yet been committed, the proces- 
sion was accompanied with all that could make it most painful to 
the royal prisoners. It was opened by a troop of banditti, carry- 
ing on pikes the heads of two of the body-guards, des Huttes 
and Varicourt. Then followed the pcissardes, who had not been 
sober and who had not slept for forty-eight hours, and in whose 
ranks were many men disguised, singing their achievements, crowned 
with laurel, and bestriding the captured cannon, immediately pre- 
cediug the royal carriages, on every side of which drunken demons 
roared 
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roared out imprecations, insulting the majesty they had overthrown 
and the virtue they could not subdue. All the corn and flower 
which could be collected at Versailles were put in waggons and 
dragged in triumph at the close; as if to show the Parisians that 
there really had been a monopoly of provisions there, to starve the 
people. Thus proceeded the funeral march of the French mo- 
narchy. It was, however, arrested for a few minutes at Sevres, to 
gratify a new species of cruelty, a new refinement of atrocity, which 
certainly never before had entered into the mind of man. The 
wretches, who carried the heads of des Huttes and Varicourt, made 
the whole procession halt at the door of a barber, whom they com- 
pelled to dress and powder the hair of the decapitated guards, to 
the inexpressible rapture of nearly sixty thousand witnesses ! 

The procession was received at the gates of Paris by the mayor, 
Bailly, who, with his accustomed awkwardness or perversity, com- 
plimented the king, by saying ‘ Voici un beau jour!’ the day on 
which the majesty of a great empire was dragged in mire and 
blood, by a populace ready to devour each other the moment 
afterwards! ‘The only answer which the king made was a look of 
sadness, not of reproach, a countenance more in sorrow than in 
anger, and full of dismal forebodings to his people. Some shouts 
of ‘ vive le roi, vive la reine’ uttered by the Parisians, so irritated 
the mob of poissardes, that a shot, evidently directed against the 
queen, was fired into the carriage. 

The strange mobility of the people never was more strikingly ma- 
nifested than in the succeeding events of the day. Whether it was 
with an intention of irritating the Duke of Orleans, who, towards 
the close of the scene, had yielded up his place of popular idol to 
Lafayette, or from a desire to be cruel even in their mercy, the sur- 
viving body-guards were paraded, along with their deliverers, in the 
Palais Royal, where their courage and loyalty were much applauded ; 
while that very populace, which had first instigated the insurrection, 
exclaimed against the people of Versailles, for the ingratitude and 
crimes which they themselves had provoked. In a very short time, 
these faithful body-guards, who had saved the queen, and most pro- 
bably the king, were dismissed. Marie Antoinette, as she took 
leave of them, dropped a few tears, and they departed with grateful 
feelings fur their sovereign. But a new outcry was soon raised 
against them; and, to save their lives, which they were now for- 
bidden to sacrifice for their king, they fled from a country, where 
honesty had become a title to proscription. 

Plenty, however, was not brought back to Paris by all these 
disorders. ‘Though Catiline was gone, Lentulus and Cethegus 
remained, anxious to promote a famine; and, consequently, it be- 
came expedient to murder a few bakers. One of these, named 
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Frangois, who had constantly distributed more bread than any of 
his trade, was taken out of his house, and beheaded ; his head was 
then put upon a pike, and carried about to all the bakers’ shops to 
be kissed by them; and finally presented to his own wife, to whose 
lips, while fainting, it was pressed, and her face was covered with 
his blood. ‘The same head was presented to the deputies, now as- 
sembled in Paris, as they went to their place of meeting, a worthy 
trophy of their late victory. 

The legislative body, by its removal to the capital, acquired a 
new stock of immorality and impudence. A committee of inquiry 
was created, to examine the secret motives of every private action, 
and rewards were offered to all who should accuse their nearest 
friends of anti-revolutionary designs. The legislature encouraged 
the practice; and Mirabeau proclaimed this principle from the 
tribunal: ‘ La délation, crime et bassesse dans les états despotiques, 
est une vertu dans les états libres.’ The populace, thus excited, 
became more ungovernable than ever; and took upon themselves 
what they called the regular administration of justice, and the exe- 
cution of criminals. ‘The territory was divided according to a new 
system; the parliaments were cashiered, and the nobility pro- 
scribed. An embassy, deputed, as it was said, by the whole 
human race, appeared at the bar of the assembly, with a Prussian 
at its head, who, as orator-general of all mankind, informed that 
virtuous body that their deeds were admired, and speedily would 
be imitated by the whole world; and requested leave for the men 
of every nation whose hearts were free, though their country was in 
bondage, to join the triumphal shouts of the French people. 
Never was such a pageant played before. Frenchmen, and the 
scum of such foreigners as would lend themselves to the trick, for 
twelve francs, were dressed in strange dresses, and represented every 
nation, Chinese and American, Oriental and savage. And the great 
legislative body of France, the assembly which was to regenerate 
the world, had the impudence to impose them upon their consti- 
tuents, as real delegates from their respective countries. Though 
many of them were recognised by the members, as the domestics 
of their colleagues, the president, Menou, who afterwards turned 
Mahometan in Egypt, gave them a gracious reception ; and Lameth, 
who was one of the coutrivers of the farce, took advantage of it to 
move for new devastations, and thus acquire new titles to the ad- 
miration of Orator Cloots, and the human race. The destruction of 
a monument erected on the Place des Victoires, to the victories of 
Lewis XIV. proposed by Alexander Lameth, was the first signal of 
the Vandalism, which afterwards became general among a people 
who rank themselves as the greatest protectors of the arts. 

During this time, great preparations were making to celebrate 
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the anniversary of the demolition of the Bastille. A large plain 
between the Military School and the Seine was chosen as the most 
convenient spot; and every person, even the most delicate of the 
petites-maitresses of Paris, lent a hand to clear it out. The most 
equalizing gaiety reigued among the work-people; though some 
horrible songs, such as ‘ Ca ira,’ ‘ Les Aristocrates a la Lanterne,’ 
&c. were sung; and a procession of butchers, threatening the roy- 
alists with death, paraded through the field. ‘The 14th of July rose 
gloomily; yet the rejoicings were not interrupted. The King was 
present on his throne; and the president of the assembly, like ano- 
ther monarch, sat on a chair beside him. Divine service was cele- 
brated, before an altar raised for the purpose, l’autel de la patrie, 
by the Bishop of Autun, Talleyrand-Perigord, the very worthy 
priest of such aceremony. Lafayette, mounted on his white charger, 
had been the early hero of the day; but the king at length sup- 
planted him. Another scene of rejoicing was going forwards on 
the spot where the Bastille once stood; and it was thought very 
ingenious to have written over the entrance, ‘ Ici on danse.’ 

No sooner had any man made himself conspicuous in the revolu- 
tion, than he conceived it indispensable to follow up his fame, and 
to confirm his nascent popularity, by some new act of folly or ini- 
quity. The Bishop of Autun had officiated at the first sacred com- 
memoration, at the first ‘Te Deum chaunted for the triumph of, 
what Lafayette had called, the most holy duty of man, insurrection. 
It then became incumbent upon him to destroy the order to which 
he belonged, and to assume the office of high priest of impiety. 
This man, who, following all the changes of his time, has outlived 
them all, and enjoys, without shame, remorse or gratitude, one of 
the amplest of the ill-gotten fortunes of the revolution, was one of 
the most corrupt of the clergy of France. His early vocation was 
far from being toward holy orders; but a personal deformity had 
closed the career of arms against him, and none was left open to a 
man of his birth, but the church, from whose high dignities his de- 
formity of mind did not exclude him. But the duties of bis profes- 
sion, although he did not fulfil them with a scrupulous conscience, 
were irksome to him. ‘Though little aided by personal charms, he 
devoted himself more to gallantry, than to divinity, and was a cle- 
rical homme a bonnes fortunes. Such was the man who, upon the 
plea of necessity, proposed to rob the clergy of their salaries ; and 
thus gave the first stab to religion, at a time when, less than ever, 
it was held in estimation. According to him, the resources which 
this measure would leave at the disposal of government, amounted 
to about six millions sterling yearly; and the sale of church pro- 
perty, valued at thirty years purchase, would produce about 

- $3,333,333¢. sterling more. After some very animated debates, in 
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which the most eloquent speakers on either side took part, the mea~ 
sure was carried by a majority of 578 against 346; and the entire 
property of the clergy was laid at the feet of the nation, to be dis- 
posed of as might seem fitting. 

This resource, however, did not afford immediate relief to the 
distresses of the country; and M. Necker proposed a new plan of 
finances, after stating that, between Jan. 1st and March Ist, there 
had been a deficit in the public treasure, of 41,000,000 of livres; 
notwithstanding a tax of 25 per cent. upon income, the spoliation of 
church ornaments, and patriotic gifts. A shorter method appeared 
to the assembly to be, to create a paper-money, founded upon the 
future sale of the church lands; and it was decreed that a first 
emission of this new coin, secured in fact upon the success of the 
revolution, to the amount of 400,000,000 of livres, about sixteen 
millions sterling, should be made immediately. ‘This measure was 
countenanced, not merely by well-wishers to the revolution, but by 
every man infected with the spirit of gaming; for political distur- 
bances, having lost their novelty, began to require a new stimulus 
to be palatable. The creation of assignats, at first considered as 
the measure which had consolidated the revolution, and saved the 
nation from ruin, laid the foundation of the most extensive, the most 
general, the most violent, the most fraudulent, and the most ruinous 
bankruptcy, that ever happened in any time or country; and would 
alone have been sufficient to. destroy the morals and good faith of 
any people upon earth. 

The degradation of the clergy had not yet been carried far 
enough; and it was necessary to secure, as much as possible, the 
future annihilation of revealed religion. A civil constitution was 
prepared by the Jansenist deputies, and submitted to the assembly ; 
by which the concordat of Francis 1. was set aside, and every tie 
which bound the church of France to the holy see, was broken. 
Certainly, if the assembly had thought that the political discords, 
already existing in that country, were not sufficient for its destruction, 
but that the venom of religious controversy must still be added to 
complete the work, the most effectual method was to agitate the 
present question. Almost every member, of whatever opinion, 
deeply felt the impending consequences. ‘The author, Camus, one 
of the leaders of the Jansenists, and advocate of the clergy, was 
universally blamed for his interference. Yet a decree did pass, 
prescribing that every ecclesiastic, of whatever rank, should, under 
very heavy penalties, swear adherence to the new civil constitution 
of the clergy; by which the entire nature and principles of the Gal- 
lican church, the freest Catholic body in Europe, were subverted; 
and the most insidious blow, which afterwards proved but too suc- 
cessful, was levelled against Christianity itself. But Mirabeau 
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had declared ‘ qu’il fallait décatholiser la France.’ The people, in 
every part of the kingdom, were outrageous in support of the mea- 
sure. The clergy were every where insulted. 1e monks were 
pursued with threats and ignominy. Some nuns, of the order of 
St. Vincent de Paule, who had devoted themselves to attend upon 
sick persons, were absolutely flogged in the streets of Paris, and in 
open day, by common prostitutes. 

The king had not yet given his sanction to this decree; and the 
difficulty of his situation was extreme. To approve of it was ut- 
terly against his conscience; yet how to oppose it? He was 
threatened with a new 6th of October, from which neither he nor 
his family could hope to escape. A week had been allowed him 
to make up his mind; ‘ after which,’ said Camus, ‘ the law should 
be ratified without his consent; as indeed should every decree of 
the assembly, the moment it had passed.’ In the mean time, the 
king had instructed his ambassador at Rome to solicit the Pope’s 
approbation of the new clerical constitution; but this was not easily 
accomplished: and no answer arrived, amid the pressing instances 
of the Jansenist faction. Lewis, however, accepted the constitu- 
tion, without giving any explanation upor the oath required from the 
clergy. But this did not satisfy Camus and his faction, who as- 
serted that the decree, prescribing the oath, was constitutional, as 
it had been passed by the assembly; and did not require the royal 
sanction. No alternative was left to the monarch. He was thus, 
in the most important of all human concerns, proclaimed a cipher 
in the constitution of his empire, notwithstanding that very consti- 
tution, which all bis subjects had repeatedly sworn to observe. 
With tears in his eyes, and a full conviction of the perils of his situ- 
ation, Lewis accepted the decree respecting the oath. It is said 
that, from this moment, he conceived the project of escaping from 
the hands of his jailors, and withdrawing to another part of his king- 
dom, where he might be free to oppose the destructive measures of 
the factious, and complete the liberty of his subjects upon better 
grounds; a task which he alone perhaps, among Frenchmen, had 
the understanding and the benevolence to comprehend and to feel. 

The bulk of the assembly was alarmed at its own work. Not that 
the deputies cared about civil commotious, or were scrupulous 
with regard to the blood which might be shed on this new pre- 
text; but they feared lest the pious heroism of the clergy should 
awaken the remorse or the admiration of the people, and clog the 
revolutionary car in its progress. A new zeal was indeed kindled 
throughout the nation. ‘The churches were crowded, when a 
priest, termed refractory, was to officiate; and religious fervour 
was heated anew by a point of honour, if not of conscience. The 
ecclesiastical members of the assembly were the first who took - 
oath, 
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oath, the notorious Abbé Grégoire, with fifty-one associates; but 
many sat silent. ‘The only bishop who swore was Talleyrand. The 
Bishop of Clermont, in the name of his whole body, proposed a 
modification; but he was saluted with the hisses of the assembly. 
The next day the list of ecclesiastical deputies was called over, and 
they were summoned, one by one, to say, ‘ je jure,’ or ‘ je refuse.’ 
The mob had assembled round the place of meeting; and at every 
refusal, roared out ‘ a la lanterne !’ 

From this day may be dated the schism which divided the Ca- 
tholics of France. The faithful refused to hear mass from a 
priest who had taken the oath, and met secretly to join the recu- 
sants, in the pure celebration of divine service. ‘The constitutional 
clergy had no congregations, but some political religionists, whose 
zeal was not very fervent; and some factious hirelings of the 
popular party, who, perhaps, had never been in a church before. 
The Jansenists were sadly disappointed, when they found that 
their only followers were the irreligious. But the impulse was 
given, and could not be revoked; neither did it stop, until, in less 
than three years, impiety and atheism combined, to join, in one com- 
mon persecution, the priests who had sworn, and the priests who 
had not sworn; and to root out all belief from the hearts of repub- 
lican France. 

During this period, the greatest disorders and crimes had been 
committed in every province of the kingdom; but most especially 
in the south. It is really painful to revert so frequently to the 
same subject, but it is not possible to give an adequate idea of the 
French revolution, unless we are permitted to do so. Its chief 
characteristic, that which makes it distinct from every attempt 
‘made by other nations to acquire liberty, is its extreme cruelty; 
and were we not to produce the documents upon which this as- 
sertion is founded, we should fail in our wish to impress upon the 
public mind the horror which is due to the whole transaction. 
Well indeed might Mirabeau exclaim, ‘ Liberty is a prostitute 
that delights to revel amid heaps of carcasses.’ Such indeed was 
the liberty of his country. 

The populace became extremely turbulent in most of the pro- 
vinces. At Tarascon, the soldiers turned out of their regiments 
every officer of noble descent. At Toulon, the Bailli de Glan- 
devés, after seeing his brother officers murdered by his side, was 
forced to fly. At Marseilles, the Chevalier de Bausset was mur- 
dered; and one of his assassins was the Abbé de Bausset, a 
near relation. At Viteaux, a respectable magistrate was stoned 
to death in the street. At Vannes, eighteen persons fel! in an 
insurrection; at Befort, eight. At Valence, M. de Voisin was 
shot, because he refised to obey any orders but those signed 
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by a minister. At St. Etienne, a merchant, suspected of mo- 
nopolizing corn, was torn to pieces; but no corn was found in 
his possession. At Angers, about fifty persons were massa- 
cred. At Varaize, the mayor was seized, tied to the carcasses 
of three men who had been shot before him, then dragged to a 
windmill, in the intention of fastening him to one of the wings, but 
reprieved, until the neighbouring parishes should have time to 
come and see the show. At Aix, at Perpignan, at Pamiers, the 
people were equally bloody. Arles was attacked by a troop of 
patriots from Marseilles, who came there, as they said, to play 
at bowls with the heads of the aristocrats, and several were mur- 
dered. At Chamberry, more than sixty persons fell. Douay, 
Toulouse, Tulle, Colmar, Soissons, seewned to vie with each 
other, which should shed the most blood, and in the most fero- 
cious manner. Many villages in the vicinity of Paris joined in 
the same spirit of emulation. But the massacres in the” south 
surpassed them all. The inhabitants of Nismes drew up a decla- 
ration, in which they expressed their disapprobation of the degra- 
dation of royalty, and their zeal in favour of the Catholic creed ; 
together with their affliction at the massacres and disorders which 
filled the kingdom. Counter addresses were sent to the assembly 
by the patriots ; and at length an insurrection broke out. Quarrels 
and disputes had begun in this city, so early as the month of April ; 
and murders were committed, so numerous, that, in other times 
and countries, they would have been remarked with horror; but 
we pass them by in silence. A man, named Lerouge, gathering the 
flowers of lime trees, in the public walk, was shot, and one of the 
murderers, purposely opening his skull with his bayonet, stuck a 
red tuft into the wound. The procés-verbal of the municipality 
of Nismes (from the minutes of which we have extracted most of 
these particulars) further contains this deposition: —‘ Le monstre 
7 se souilla de ce raffinement de cruauté disoit le soir a ses pareils : 

e n’ai jamais tant ri de ma vie, qu’en voyant la grimace que faisoit 
Lerouge, lorsque je lui mettais le pouf dans le crane.’ A lad of 
fifteen, named Maheil, was sent with food to the workmen em- 
ployed by his father; when, being met by some of the opposite 
party, and asked ‘ Es-tu Protestant ?’—‘ Oui, je le suis, —he was 
instantly murdered ; and the murderers used his body as a table, 
to devour the victuals he had been carrying. In the evening his 
father, uneasy’ at his absence, went out, with his family, to meet 
him ; but being seen by the Catholics, all were massacred; he him- 
self by a wretch whose constant benefactor he had been: and his 
daughter was strangled by a postilion of the neighbouring town. 
Still more dreadful than this, if possible, was the murder ‘of the 
family of the Gases. Louisa Bertrand, a Protestant, had — 
ver 
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her religion to marry Gas, a Catholic. The streets adjacent to his 
house had been the scenes of dreadful massacres; and the bleod 
was flowing ankle deep. His house was at length attacked, and 
pillaged; and his wife and children murdered. He himself had 
escaped, but was discovered the next morning, and taken into the 
market place. While the mob was deliberating what should be 
done with him, a carpenter gave him a blow of a hatchet on the 
head. He fell. The populace seized his body; and, before he 
had expired, cut off his legs and arms. One of the assassins of 
this family was Bertrand, father of Louisa, Gas’s wife. It was not 
until the month of February, 1791, that the constituent assembly 
deigned to take cognizance of this most dreadful proceeding ; and 
then, at the instigation of Rabaut St. Etienne and Barnave, the 
pursuits commenced against the authors of such massacres were 
officially annulled. 

The eastern provinces, as partaking more of German tranquil- 
lity, had not yet witnessed such scenes as these. Nancy, however, 
soon became the theatre of blood. A popular society and a revo- 
Jutionary club had been established there, and had spread the prin- 
ciples of insubordination, which soon infected the military, to such 
a degree, that the soldiers of some regiments quartered there, put 
their officers in prison. The Marquis de Bouillé was military com- 
mander in Lorraine, and the adjacent provinces. He collected 
what troops he could depend upon, and gave information of the 
state of the garrison of Nancy, to the minister of war. For once, 
the assembly attended to a complaint against insurrection, and 
gave M.de Bouillé a discretionary power to suppress it. The 
soldiers were, at first, disconcerted, upon hearing that the assembly 
disapproved of their conduct; but their fury soon returned; and, 
strange to say, the most outrageous were the Swiss regiment of 
Chateaux-Vieux. M.de Malseigne, an officer of rank, deputed 
by M. de Bouillé, was obliged to fly; but was afterwards de- 
livered up to the insurgents, by his own troops, and thrown into 
prison, with twenty-five more officers. M.de Bouillé then marched 
forward himself. ‘The regiment of Chateaux-Vieux, indignant at 
seeing some Swiss soldiers in the ranks of those who still obeyed 
M. de Bouillé, became eager for fight. A young man, named De- 
silles, in the regiment du roi, threw himself before the cannon of 
the Chateaux-Vieux, to prevent his companions from discharging 
it; and after resisting every effort made to drag him away, was at 
length shot. ‘The fight began; and did not end until fifteen hun- 
dred persons,’ soldiers, populace, &c. had fallen. The royalists 
were victorious, and the regiment of Chateaux-Vieux was duly 
punished. When the assembly heard of the conduct of Desilles, 
their admiration was great. But two years afterwards, it —- 
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title of proscription for his whole family,—his father, his brothers, 
and his sisters. All were guillotined. 
But these massacres, dreadful as they were, were far surpassed 
by the events which occurred at Avignon. From the commence- 
ment of the Revolution, the French had declared their intention of 
not making any conquests, or any addition to their territory, and 
had formally renounced all views of aggrandizement and of ambi- 
tion. These declarations were as religiously adhered to, as all the 
rest; and, before any power in Europe had stirred, or manifested a 
desire to interfere, the French bad turned their intrigues and their 
machinations against the small defenceless territory of Avignon. 
‘Toward the end of May, the town was filled with the disciples of 
revolt, who flocked thither from France; and whose first step was 
to excite an insurrection against the constituted authorities, to pull 
down the arms of the Pope, and to raise the shout of ‘ Vive la 
Liberté,’ in sign of rebellion. On the 10th of June, the whole 
population was under arms, and the partizans of the Pope were 
murdered. M.de Rochegude was hanged, but in such a manner 
as purposely to prolong his sufferings, while the people danced 
round him, crying out, ‘ Chien d’aristocrate, danse avec nous.’ 
Shortly after this, began the dreadful scene of the Glaciere. Sixty- 
one persons were precipitated into this abyss, after the most bar- 
barous massacres, which were retaliated, with equal barbarity, by 
the party of the victims. A priest, named Barbe, was one of the 
assassins; and, such was the fanatic spirit of his party, that he 
granted absolution to each man as he murdered him. Faipaih 
were collected, member by member, and the death of each deferred, 
until all were assembled, that they might see each other writhing in 
agony. Children were murdered at their mothers’ breasts. Women 
were violated in the very instant they received the stroke of death. 
Men, women, and children were torn to atoms; and their hearts 
devoured, as food, by their assassins! It is no fable we relate; but 
extracts from authentic records, preserved, in our own times, by 
men who still live, and think, and register their thoughts in cha- 
racters too deep to be effaced, too public to be falsified. The 
feast of the Atridz is still remembered with horror, after a lapse 
of thirty ages. But liberalism has no honest excuse to question 
the reality of the cannibal festivities of Avignon; and, if it had, we 
can tell of others worse than these, and that had more witnesses. 
Yet there are men in France—and out of France—nay even in 
England, who admired the liberty they were intended to celebrate, 
and who applauded the scenes of still greater blood and perfidy, 
of which the Glaciere of Avignon was but the prelude. The 
legislative assembly received at its bar, a deputation from the inha- 
bitants of that country, praying to be united to France; and gave 
its 
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its sanction to the whole affair. ‘A peine avez-vous déclaré,’ said 
the deputies, ‘que tous les hommes sont libres, que nous avons 
voulu Pétre! Le tems n’est pas éloigné od le peuple Frangais 
donnera des loix a l’univers entier, et od toutes les nations vou- 
droient se réunir a lui, pour ne plus faire, de tous les hommes, que 
des amis et des fréres!” 

The early notion of a plan, which was afterwards attempted, to 
save the royal family, is said to have originated with Mirabeau, 
who was the first to perceive that such a constitution, as the assem- 
bly was about to frame, must lead to anarchy. He had gratified 
his ambition by making himself accessary to the king, and having, 
as we observed before, lost his grasp on the revolution, he found 
it more profitable to be loyal than rebellious, His wish was, by 
the help of so much of the army as remained faithful, and under 
the command of some devoted leader, as the Marquis de Bouillé, 
to favour the retreat of the king to Fontainebleau or Compeigne, 
whence he might negociate with the assembly, upon a constitution 
of a sounder form. In either of these places, the sovereign would 
have been joined by the royalists, and the majority of the emigrants 
would have flocked round his person. In case of refusal on the 

art of the assembly, the decision of Mirabeau himself was that 
it should be dissolved. He was of opinion that Lafayette should 
not be trusted; convinced that this ‘ Grandison-Cromwell’ was a. 
monarchist, only as long as the monarch was his slave. He de- 
precated all foreign interference; and implored the king, for once, 
to make himself feared. ‘Thirty-six departments, of the eighty-three 
into which France was divided, would have declared in favour of the 
royal cause ; and every thing promised success. Mirabeau, it is true, 
often complained of the irresolution of Lewis X VL., and it is much 
to be feared that this failing never would have been cured. ‘ On 
oy de tout, hors la peur,’ of whatever nature that fear may be. 
ut the entire project was rendered abortive, by the death of the 
contriver. Mirabeau died at the age of forty-two; worn out by his 
profligacy and his passions; and by a life of application, of sen- 
suality and of debauchery, which no human constitution could long 
have withstood. The agitation of the public, at the first rumour of 
his illness, may easily be conceived. Friends and foes to the revo- 
lution were tormented by equal hopes and fears. ‘ J’emporte avec 
moi,’ he said, ‘le deuil dela monarchie; les factieux en partageront 
les lambeaux.’—When in extreme pain, he wrote the followmg 
note to Cabanis, his friend and physician. ‘Quand un malade est 
désespéré ; quand il souffre d’effroyables douleurs; quand il a pour 
medecin son ami, ce medecin doit-il hésiter a lui donner de l’opium?” 
No feeling of religion soothed, or rather disturbed his last minutes. 
He neither trusted in divine mercy, nor felt that he was in want of 
‘ It. 
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it. He called for music and for flowers; and died, committing the 
greatest outrage which providence can receive from one of its 
creatures, misusing to the last the endowments of a superior mind. 
He was buried with public honours in the church of St. Gene- 
vieve, now the Pantheon, whither (shortly afterwards) the remains 
of Voltaire were transferred to join him. Nothing could exceed 
the mummery of the scene. ‘ Des forts de la Halle,’ men like our 
coal-heavers, dressed as Greeks and Romans, joined the procession ; 
till a thunder-storm, which, had they spoken the language of the 
men they mimicked, would have seemed inauspicious, scattered 
them in every quarter of Paris, where they vented their fury, in 
terms of which they alone taste the energy. 

The dangers to which the king was exposed increased daily. He 
was more a prisoner than ever. He was hardly permitted to stir 
out of his palace; and no sooner did he pass the barriers, than the 
city was in an uproar; yet exercise was indispensable for his health. 
Even his conscience was molested, and he dared not ask for the 
succours of religion from a priest of his own choice. It was prin- 
cipally this last consideration, which determined him to adopt a 
measure of the utmost importance to himself, to his family, and to 
the kmgdom. He had now no counsellor in whom he could 
trust. ‘The plan suggested by Mirabeau had not been communi- 
cated to any person, and M. de Montmorin was without his energy 
and his talents. Lafayette was to be shunned more than ever ; for 
his conduct in a recent insurrection of the Parisians against the 
dungeons of Versailles had unmasked him completely. Easter 
was approaching, and Lewis could not reconcile it to his con- 
science to perform the duties of that holy week, with a constitu- 
tional prelate. He even feared that his acceptance of that consti- 
tution had made him unfit to approach the altar; and the Bishop 
of Clermont, whom he consulted, was averse to all accommodation. 
All that remained, in this dilemma, was that the king should, if 
possible, withdraw himself from the eyes of the public, and fulfil 
his duties as he could, in secret, and with the means most suited to 
his conscience. The palace of St. Cloud, distant but five miles 
from the capital, offered an unobjectionable retirement; and he 
weakly intimated, to the municipality and the military, his inten- 
tion of spending a few days there. Lafayette, perceiving the ad- 
vantage to be derived from granting this appearance of liberty to 
the captive monarch, was favourable to his design; and appre- 
hending that the turbulent might oppose it, he drew out the 
national guards. At twelve o’clock on the 18th of April, 1791, 
the king, accompanied by his family, was setting out for his country 
palace, to pass a few days with them in religious seclusion; but, 
before he had proceeded many yards, the mob threw themselves in 
his way, and stopped his carriage. The myrmidous of Lafayette, 
upon 
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upon whose assistance he depended, joined them, and presented 
their firelocks against the king. It was in vain that Lafayette re- 
monstrated ; in vain that he represented the confirmation, which 
the malicious inferences, respecting the jeopardy of the monarch, 
would receive from thus openly preventing his departure. They 
refused to obey him, retorung upon him his own favourite apho- 
rism, ‘insurrection est le plus saint des devoirs.’ After one hour 
and three quarters, spent in treating with the rebel populace, the 
king and queen, who, during the negociation, had maintained all 
their dignity and calmness, were conducted back again to the palace 
of the Tuileries. 

The journey of St. Cloud may be considered but as preparatory 
to another project, of retiring from France, as indispensable to the 
safety of the royal family. As we have not any where seen so 
satisfactory a narrative of the unfortunate capture, at Varennes, as 
that given by our author, and as no opportunity has been neglected 
by the revolutionary party to misrepresent and cover the affair with 
ridicule, we shall select such particulars as may give our readers 
just notions upon the fatal causes of its failure. 

Not only the journey to Varennes was ill concerted in itself, but 
a number of untoward accidents, which no person could foresee, 
and which the presence of mind of the parties interested was not 
adequate to remove, united to counteract its execution. Prepara- 
tions had long been making in the palace, for the escape of the 
royal family. ‘Two gentlemen of the bed chamber, the Dukes de 
Villequier and Duras, who had not quitted the person of the king 
in the most dangerous moments, undertook all the internal arrange- 
ments. A carriage had been bespoken purposely by the Count de 
Fersen, colonel and proprietor of the regiment Royal Suédois, 
who was afterwards murdered in an insurrection in Sweden: the 
Marquis d’ Agoult selected three of the gardes du corps, who were 
to accompany the king; and he himself was to be of the party, 
The Marquis de Bouillé, who was one of the early movers of the 
measure, spread a report that he expected a convoy of money, 
which he was ordered to escort, and, on that pretext, stationed de- 
tachments of the regiments under his command, in the different 
villages along the road which the king was to take; pretending 
also some anxiety as to the motions of the Austrians, he collected 
troops and ammunition at Montmédy, which appeared to be the 
ultimate object of the journey. 

Promptitude of execution never accompanies irresolution. Two 
fatal delays traversed the immediate accomplishment of the project. 
The first was the presence of a waiting woman of the queen’s, 
who was justly suspected by their majesties, and whose week of 
service it then happened to be; but who might easily have been 
dismissed upon various pretexts. ‘The other was still more trifling, 
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more easily removed, and was, in fact, more fatal; we relate it the 
more readily, because we can vouch for its authenticity. The night 
of the 19th of June had been fixed upon for the departure from 
Paris; and the Marquis de Bouillé had disposed of his escorts ac- 
cordingly. But as the Princess, now Duchess d’Angouleme, and 
the Dauphin were to be in the carriage with their Majesties, Ma- 
dame de Tourzel, gouvernante des enfans de France, claimed a right 
which, upon other occasions, she was justified in demanding,—t 

of not being separated from her paptls but which, in the present 
mstance, was so incongruous and absurd, that we cannot specify it 
im the terms of contempt and indignation which it deserves. She 
insisted upon being admitted into the carriage, in the place of the 
Marquis d’Agoult, a man of tried courage, intelligence, and loy- 
alty; and whom, had she known her duty, she would have besought 
the king to take in her room. ‘The queen, in vain, represented the 
urgency of the moment ; the king was appealed to, and he decided 
in favour of the least energetic side. The necessary preparations 
for the departure of the governess occasioned a delay of twenty-four 
hours. With what feelings must this wretched woman have heard 
of the murders of four out of the five royal persons she accompa- 
nied! But the more a court is raised, by etiquette and political 
superstition, above the level of the people, the less does the voice 

of truth and reason reach its deluded mbabitants. 

‘ - On the night of the 20th of June, the king with his wife and 
children, and sister, all duly disguised, left the palace by a private 
issue which communicated with the Carousel, crossed the Pont 
Royal, and, on the Quai des Theatins, found the carriages which 
were waiting for him. We must give an anecdote of Louis XVI. 
which, trifling as it is, shows the amiable disposition of that mo- 
narch in the strongest light. Scarcely had he left his —— 
when recollecting that the valet-de-chambre who had helped to 
disguise him, remained exposed to the fury of the patriots, he re- 
turned to give him a certificate, which he hoped would protect him, 
(so little did he yet know their malevolence,) stating that the servant 
should be held guiltless, having acted but by his master’s order. 
Nearly at the same moment, Monsieur, with his family, set out 
from his palace of the Luxembourg. After various perils, this 
prince reached the frontiers by the road of Valenciennes. 

But not so fortunate was the ill-fated sovereign. At Bondy, the 
first stage from Paris, the fugitives exchanged the private carriage in 
which they left Paris for the travelling carriages which had been pre- 
pared for them. So great was the trepidation, that it never occur- 
red to any person to dispatch a courier to the Marquis de Bouillé, 
to inform him of the delay of twenty-four hours, occasioned b 

absurd pertinacity of Madame de Tourzel. At Montmirail, 
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one of the travelling carriages broke down ; and thus a new delay 
ef some hours ensued. At Chalons the king was recognized by 
the post-master; who, being a royalist, did not betray him. The 
first serious anxiety he experienced was at Pont Someville, upon not 
meeting the detachment of dragoons which he expected, and with 
which the commanding officer, supposing the plan had been dis- 
eancerted, had fallen back from post to post. At St. M 
the decisive blow was struck; for there Louis the XV Ith was fully 
known by a man who perceived the likeness he bore to his effigy 
the assignats. is man was Drouet, post-master at St. 
Menehould, a frantic revolutionist, who instantly determined to 
prevent his escape. The conformity of the other persons in the 
carriage with the members of the royal family, and many other cir- 
eumstances, confirmed his suspicions; but, as the carriages were 
on the point of driving away, he allowed them to procera to the 
next post, where he hoped to overtake thenr. He spread the 
alarm through the town, and dispatched a faithful postilion, 
Guillaume, by a cross-road, to Varennes. ‘The officer who com- 
manded at St. Menchould had also recognised the king, and 
ordered his dragoons to mount and escort him to Clermont; but 
the national guard prevented them from obeying. He dispatched, 
however, a trusty soldier to prevent the arrival of Guillaume, who, 
though nearly overtaken, reached Varennes and gave the alarm, In 
the niean time the king entered Clermont; but, such was the con- 
fusion of the whole party, that it did not occur to them to call out 
two squadrons of horse which had been purposely stationed there, 
under the command of the Count Charles de Dumas, who was 
entirely devoted to the royal cause, and watching, in despair, for the 
arrival of bis trust. The king pursued his journey in dismay at not 
finding in. readiness, any of the things agreed upon, not even the 
necessary relays of horses; aud the alarm spread by Drouet had 
reached Varennes, almost as soon as the royal family. It was in 
vain that the guards inquired after the expected horses; none were 
to be found. The king and queen wandered through the village, 
from door to door, all night, to obtain information; none could be 
iveu. Drouet bribed the postilions not to proceed until their 
a had been fed. A larger bribe from the king at length pre- 
vailed upon them. ‘They advanced to the bridge ; but Drouet, and 
some friends united to him by the dreadful bond of jacobinism, 
bpd bervicaded the passage. They presented their muskets against 


the king’s carriage, with the intention of firing into it. The three 
faithful guards drew out their concealed arms, and the combat was 
almost begun when the yoice of their sovereign held them back. 
‘The queen showed her passport, signed Montmorin, as given for a 
Russian family. Drouet affected to examine it, adding, ‘ c’est au 
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procureur de la commune a en juger.’ This man, if so we can 
term him, named Sausse, affected to be the dupe of the disguise in 
which the king imagined himself concealed; and treated the royal 
family with the utmost appearance of credulity. The officer of the 
troop which had left Varennes the day before, returned, and even 

a moment's interview with Louis. After much time spent in 
taunting and deceit, during which Sausse had given the travellers 
some refreshment, he said to them, ‘ Tout est prét; vous pouvez 
maintenant partir ;’ but, conducting them through his apartment, he 
stopped before a picture of the king, and exclaimed, ‘ Sire, voila 
votre portrait.’ The king instantaneously laid aside all counterfeit; 
* Eh bien, oui, vous avez votre roi en votre présence et en votre 
pouvoir,’ and endeavoured to excite his loyalty and his compassion, 
showing him the queen, who, with the Dauphin in her arms, had 
fallen upon her knees; but with less effect than Margaret of 
Anjou had done to the British outlaw of the forest. The wretch 
replied by saying that he knew the king all the time, and had 
used duplicity only to take better measures. The troops were 
soon seduced by the populace, and no longer obeyed their officers. 
One single regiment still remained faithful; it was a German re- 
giment, the Royal Allemand, which, under the command of Mons. 
de Bouillé, had spent the night close to the walls of Henay, in ex- 
pectation of the king. A detachment of his troops had already 
attacked the bridge of Varennes, but was repulsed within beari 
of Louis XVI. when an aide-de-camp of Lafayette’s arrived, wi 
orders to take him back to. Paris, wherever he might be arrested. 
‘ Voila done,’ said Louis, ‘ Monsieur de Lafayette qui me fait 
arréter deux fois pour établir sa république.’ Within an hour and 
a half after the departure of the royal family, Monsieur de Bouillé 
attacked the bridge; but learning that all was lost, and that the 
whole country, together with the garrisons of Metz and Thionville, 
was ready to. oppose him, he retreated; and, with several of his 
officers, emigrated in the night across the frontier. 

Nothing could exceed the insults and torments which the king 
and family were forced to endure, while conducting back to his 
eapital. His three guards were chained upon the coach-box. 
The people, the municipal officers of every village roared out for 
his destruction. As he passed through one of these, the Comte de 
Dampierre rushed through the mob to kiss the hand of his sove- 
reign, and was murdered. At length Messieurs de Latour-Mau- 
bourg, Barnave, and Petion, dispatched for the purpose, met the 
procession, and entered the carriages in which the royal family was 
seated, To this circumstance Louis owed another year’s reign upon 
the revolutionary throne, called constitutional, from .a constitution 
which never had existed. Barnave, whether it was that his heart 
v2 had 
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had never been utterly depraved, though his imagination was mis- 
guided, or that he was capable of a return to honest sentiments, 
was moved to pity when he beheld with his own eyes, and not 
through the medium of faction, the extent and magnitude of the 
royal sufferings, so unmerited, and so much virtue so oppressed 
and hunted down. Even Petion was touched; and, as he held the 
Dauphin on his knees, wept at the ill-treatment which he thought 
it his duty to inflict upon innocent childhood. But Barnave, 
with his party, of which his talents had made him chief, had, since 
the death of Mirabeau, taken the lead in the assembly; and thus 
was stemmed, for a short time, the torrent which ultimately bore 
away the last ensigns of royalty. 

The person who communicated to the Assembly the intelligence 
of the king’s departure, was Alexandre de Beauharnois, husband of 
the woman who afterwards became so well known, and who crowned 
a life of strange vicissitudes, as fallen empress of the revolution. The 
greatest agitation prevailed at this unexpected news, and the popu- 
lace accused Lafayette as author of the plot; but he was defended 
by Barnave; and the assembly deputed six commissaries, with 
orders to rescue him from the hands of the mob, who threatened 
him with the fate of Foulon and of Berthier. This was almost the 
only instance in which that body interposed its authority to prevent 
assassination ; and the success it obtained showed that it might, in 
other cases, have interceded not in vain. After inditing a procla- 
mation to the nation in answer to one which the king had published, 
the legislative body passed to the order of the day, which was some 
indifferent point of general legislation; thereby affecting a dignity 
and calmness, which, indeed, were better affected, than real. The 
rumours, notwithstanding, were various. Some rejoiced at finding 
the throne so easily vacant for the Duke of Orleans; others were 
for instantly proclaiming the republic ; but ‘ that (said Robespierre) 
will be a useless measure, unless you strike terror into the breasts 
of every prejudiced man, by the death of every traitor. Blood! 
Blood! Such is the cry of the virtuous people, wearied out with 
being so long deluded by its rulers.’ 

On the evening of the 23d, the aide-de-camp of Lafayette 
brought back the news of the king’s arrest. ‘The joy was universal, 
except among the deputies, who began to feel the extent of their 
responsibility, in deciding upon the fate of their sovereign. Drouet, 
the hero of the day, was admitted to the bar, and compared to the 
greatest men of antiquity. The return of the royal family, how- 
ever it may have excited the compassion of a few, only gratified 
the fury of the populace; and the dreary silence in which the 

ession passed through the streets of Paris to the palace, was 
mterrupted by oye only cry, ‘ Mort a qui se tiendra découvert de- 
vant 
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vant le roi.’ One extraordinary act of courage deserves to be men- 
tioned in this place. M.de Guilhermi, on hearing this cry, threw 
his hat among the crowd, saying, ‘ Me le rapportera qui voudra ;’ 
and remained uncovered the whole day. 

When the impressions caused by the flight and return of the 
royal family had a little subsided, the assembly began to think of 
accomplishing its last task; the constitution which it had been 
convened to form. The men who composed this work, which, 
had it not been surpassed in later times, might well have been 
called the masterpiece of legislative absurdity, Thouret, Target, 
Chapelier, &c. had become a little wiser by experience ; and, had 
they not been prevented by paternal vanity from new-moulding the 
entire fabric, it is probable that a better order of things would have 
been proposed. But was the nation wise and good enough to 
have abided by it? It was in vain that Malouet besought them 
to confess and to repair their errors, while the work was still in 
their possession, and not to let loose upon their devoted country 
the fearful contents of their Pandora's box. They remained obsti- 
nate, and even the royalists smiled at seeing their absurdity. ‘The 
Jacobins, who had made immense progress in anarchy, reproached 
them, nevertheless, with an intent to make the revolution retro- 
grade 5 and the clubs cried out, in every part of France, for their 

issolution. The assembly yielded to their clamours, and prepared 
for their retreat; bequeathing to them the revolution and the ruin 
of their country still to be completed. A few, indeed, foreseeing 
how much worse than themselves their successors would be, were 
against their own dismissal ; but public opinion was unfavourable 
to their longer continuance in power. A weariness and disgust of 
office, sad prognostic in the third year of a representative govern- 
ment, characterised the dying moments of the chamber; and an 
equal impatience was preying upon those who were to succeed. 
Inthis disposition of mind, the electoral assemblies were convened, 
before whom the best title which the candidates could offer, was 
to declare themselves not constitutionals, but republicans. 

The king was still a close prisoner, and his acceptance of the 
constitution, be his opinion what it might, could not be held as an 
act of his free will. A deputy, whose name deserves to be remem-' 
bered, M. de Croix, proposed granting him eutire liberty, were it 
only to show the world that no constraint was used. His motion 
was rejected; but, in its place, an entire amnesty for all the crimes 
committed during the revolution, was proposed, and supported even 
by the Jacobins, many of whom were, at that moment, in prison, 
by order of the assembly, for the late riots. At length the con- 
stitution was presented to the king, who, with his accustomed 
weakness, and without duly weighing the importance of the case, 
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determined to accept at once the whole of its contents; though, im 
his heart, he could not but know that many of them were destructive. 
His friends and best advisers besought him to consider and revise : 
but Lafayette had the scandalous audacity to threaten that he would 
no longer protect him if he made a single observation. In a letter 
to the assembly, dated 13th Sept. 1791, the king accepted it 
implicitly, accompanying his acceptation, however, with some 
remarks upon its general tenour. Rejoicings, festivals, solemnised 
this great event; yet all foreboded some dismal end. The king’s 
name was hardly uttered; that of Lafayette was no longer pro- 
nounced with shouts of applause. A new generation, more skilled 
in anarchy, more thirsting for blood, was to succeed, and to be suc- 
ceeded by others still more guilty— 
7Etas parentum, pejor avis, tulit 
Hos nequiores, mox daturos 
Progeniem vitiosiorem. 
The reign of ordinary revolutionists was gone by. The men who 
niow attracted public notice and plaudits, were not Necker, were not 
Lafayette ; they had become too weak and poor for the voracious 
palates of the existing race of patriots. On the 30th September, 
1791, the king dissolved the assembly ; and the men who, as they 
d through the ranks of the populace, were crowned with 
aurel, were Petion, the hero of the assembly that followed, and 
Robespierre, the god of the Convention, that was to murder all 
its predecessors. e constituent assembly proclaimed the revolu- 
tion at an end; but there was not one of its members who did not 
wear upon his brow the dreadful conviction that worse remained 
behind; and that very soon they would be reckoned among the 
Victims of new proscription ; a just retribution for the crimes they 
had sketched out for the misery and degradation of their country, 
the calamity of mankind, and the injury of true freedom through 
the world. 

Such was the conclusion of the labours of the Constituent Assem- 
bly ; from which, deluded, and we may add, a large portion of 
rational Europe, expected regeneration. It had sitten about two 
years and three months from the moment of its self-erection into 
the place and functions of a national assembly ; and the general re- 
sult of its actions was the legislative assembly and the convention, 
with all the evils which have weighed upon Europe since the year 
1789. 

The most strenuous admirers of the deeds performed by these 
men, are now reduced to confess, that all the good derived from 
them consisted in acts of negative amelioration ; that is to say, in 
the destruction of things, the excess of which was certainly an 


-abuse, but which, in moderation, are the safety of empires. Yet 
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even the list of good thus operated is not long. It is supposed to 
have consisted m the suppression of feudal rights ; in the abolition 
of the nobility, and the annihilation of privileged castes ; in the 
destruction of aristocracy, even that which is founded upon the 
ascendancy of riches; in the abolition of monasteries and monks ; 
in the sale of church property, which all the kings of France had 
never dared to touch; in the suppression of tithes, parliaments, 
game-laws, gabelle, and the reform of abuses in matters of reli- 
gion. It may indeed be said, that the trial by jury, and justices of 
peace, were proposed to be established ; but, like all other things, 
where to do, and not to undo, was necessary, these projects re- 
mained unexecuted. 

We will not defend the things abolished by the constituent 
assembly; and we have formerly given our opinions upon the 
state of France before the siedalitin. Feudal rights, oppres- 
sive privileges, ecclesiastical monopoly, the imperfect distribution 
of justice, may have called aloud for reform. But no abuses that 
existed under any European government, called for such extirpa- 
tion as that which was inflicted upon the Frenth monarchy; and, 
had it taken place against the most sanguinary tyrant of Persia, 
we should only have said, that the chastisement equalled at least the 
offence. 

Had the new rulers of France conceived what equity was, 
they would, while they reformed, have compensated the individuals 
whose property, held upon solemn contract and long tenure, suf- 
fered by the change; and not have made of universal good a gene- 
ral ill. They would have bought with the public money what was 
a public advantage. They would not have made spoliation an 
element of liberty, or injustice a principle of regeneration. The 
would not have taught their constituents, that to be brave, sleds 
wise, industrious, was of no avail, since hereditary wealth and ho- 
nours could not be sacred against the attacks of their descendants ; 
since every generation had a right to overturn the world, and set on 
foot a new scramble for the reward: it may offer to enterprizing 
vice. 

The Constituent Assembly was composed of 1128 persons, of 
whom the following table gives an accurate representation. 

Archbishops and Bishops . . . . 48 
CLERGY. } ior and Canons. . . . . . 35> 93 
Curates . 2. «© 2 © © «© «© « 210). 
Prince of the Blood (Duke of Orleans) _ 1). ’ 
NoBLEs. ; Magistrates of Sovereign Courts. 28 270 
Gentilshommes . . . » + + + 261 
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Brought over. . ) . se. oversee toe gel: OE 
Roctesigstics.°.. <..6..0.0 & «af 

Gentilshommes . . . « » « « 12 

Mayors and Consuls oe 

-Tutrp Estatz. ¢ Magistrates of inferior tribunals . 62 } 565 
MenofLaw . .....+ « « 279 

Paynes 66. eo 

Merchants, Farmers, &c.. . . . 176 J 
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The alarming proportion of non-proprietors, which may fairly 
be reckoned at two-thirds of the list, promised a successful engage-. 
ment against all who possessed any thing; and the second table 
shows that such fears were not unfounded. 

Archbishops and Bishops . . . . 39 
. Abbots and Canor See 

Corr Drorr, Curates i lil ai 2lBia SMe Tikee! Mise asta 
So teen ea trntd Noblea. . + « ++ + +2 « 180-> gee 
—,” " we’) Magistrates . . . . . « « «10 
Men ofLaw . . . = © « « « 38 
Permems wwe ew wl tl el wl ew 


Clergy . : o « « « 140 
Center, Nobles . grey oc oe 

or Moderates, most of J Magistrates . . . et sw Oe 
Bree et Men ef laws 6 5 201 
Tal Ped’ (Third Estate. . . ste! RO 


Cori Gavcnr, (Prince ofthe Blood , . . . . 1 
engined loun ~ +l Men of Law . . * e ._ © « . 160 
yolutionary factionsact-< Curates . . ». » » «© « + « 80 326 
ing hitherjo in concert, }Gentilshommes . . . . + + + 55 
but afterwards divided. ( \Jerchants, Farmers, &c.. . . + 30 


So large a portion of the center, with only a majority of four in the 
extreme parties, presents a sad picture of public spirit; for nothing 
but fear, indifference, self-interest, or imbecility could allow so 
many men, the largest faction of the assembly, to be tossed about, 
without any decided will, between good and evil. Whatever ill was 
done could be done but with their consent; for they were more 
than enough to turn the balance as they pleased. 

This assembly had been convoked by the king for the express 
purpose of remedying the distressed state of the finances, and other 
abuses of the realm; and the people, in choosing the members, had 
completely acknowledged the authority of the monarch. Yet the 
first. act of these deputies was to declare themselves inviolable, in- 
dependent both of king and Fe es, their next, to assert that all 
authority resided in them. We do not dispute the rights of any 


nation to a representative government; but we contend that this 
conduct of ‘the Constituent Assembly was usurpation, an infringe- 
ment 
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ment upon the dues of the monarch and of the people; both of 
whom they looked upon with aversion, because they had injured 
both. Every legitimate institution then, as it reproached the irre- 
gularity of their own proceedings, became odious to them; and the 
sole method to quiet public opinion, and to cheat their own con- 
sciences, was to destroy. 

The royal authority was among the first objects of their resent- 
ment. Fourteen centuries had practically confirmed what theory 
sufficiently suggests; that monarchy was the government suited to 
the continental situation, the extent, the natural exuberance, the 
population, and the mind of France. The instructions given by the 
electors to their deputies in the states-general strictly enjoined: re- 
spect for the institutions under which the country began, continued, 
flourished, during 1400 years. But the oath, in the tennis-court at 
Versailles, not to separate till they had new modelled France, so 
much admired by the admirers of popular tyranny, was a violation 
of the orders given by their clients; for it is false to say that they 
swore in their name and behalf, or even in their interest. This trust 
violated, the further degradation of the monarch naturally ensued. 

In July, 1789, they compelled the king, one of the very few 
in history who wished to limit his own power in favour of his 
people, to remove from the vicinity of the capital the troops which 
were wecessary to protect the inhabitants from popular frenzy. In 
October they were tame spectators of the insults and massacres 
which took place at Versailles, and of the capture of the royal 
family by the banditti of Paris;- whither, to show their deference 
to the holy mob, they followed without a murmur, after allowing 
themselves to be insulted, scoffed at, by the vilest of wretches, and 
betraying the rights and dignity of their constituents to butchers 
and fishwomen, to shoe-blacks, thieves and prostitutes. Soon after 
this they dissolved the guard which watched near the throne, to 
place there rebel soldiers, paid by a rebel authority, and commanded 
by a rebel chief; they then proceeded to take from the executive 
the power of sanctioning ail laws. They robbed the king of his 
hereditary property, promising him a stipend in its place, They 
deprived him of the administration of justice, and of a right—the 
dearest of all to such a heart as that of Lewis XVI.—the right of 
mercy. They placed the entire administration of the provinces in 
the hands of the municipalities; that is to say, of the factious clubs 
disseminated through the kingdom. They handed the army over to 
committees, independent of the monarch, at the same time inviti 
the soldiers to disobedience, disaffection and disloyalty. They oe 
on the diplomatic functions, and confided the delicate missions of 
foreign powers to a numerous assembly. ‘They took from the king 
the right of peace and war, the superintendence of the maton, 
an 
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and the appointment to offices. They loaded with marks of esteem 
every minister, every man, who betrayed him. They covered with 
ignominy his faithful servants, and rewarded all who reviled, and 
taunted, and calumniated him. They drove him from his throne, a 
prey to bitterness, in despair at seeing his benevolence mistaken, 

is good intentions misrepresented, his heart misjudged; and when 
hanted down by blind and wicked folly, and reduced to seek for 
safety beyond their reach, instead of rejoicing that they could per- 
petrate their evil purposes without bis murder, they pursued him to 
the extremity of his empire to bring him back to new ignominy and 
sufferings, crowned by a death which all their malice and perversity. 
could not prevent from being the death of the just. Before they 
had utterly dethroned their king, however, they began to dethrone 
the sovereign people, and allowed them to be decimated,® in the 
newness of their reign, as a prelude to the royal murder. 

But it was not enough to massacre the people; it was 
to take away from them religion, morality, the belief in God, the 
sense ‘of right and wrong, all pity, mercy and forbearance. The 
efficacious step to this end was the degradation of theclergy. Take 
away from the French the golden chalice, the altar spread with 
plate and jewels; cover the priest not with robes pontifical, but 
with sackcloth; show them the prelate, not in his episcopal palace, 
sutrounded by the pomp of retinue, but on a bed of straw; present 
him as the poor labourer, not as the lord of the vineyard, and all 
feeling of religion will be lost to them. This the Constituent 
Assembly did. They dragged in the mire every emblem of belief, 
and belief itself; and this, too, ata moment when, from the slackness 
of legal restraint, morality was more necessary than ever. At the 
very time when more than half the nation was breathing only ven- 

nce, and threatening massacres over the whole , the legis- 
ature of Christian France, taking away from the entire people the 
only thought which makes death consolatory, prepared them with 
lessons of atheism for the scaffold and the stake; and called this 
worse than human cruelty, philanthropy ! 

Nor was it by precept only that they made the nation criminal. 
Of more than four thousand political murders, committed during 
their reign of twenty-seven months, how mafyy do their deluded ad- 
mirers suppose to have been the subjects of official inquiry? how 
many of the perpetrators were — to justice? One! the man 
who carried about the head of the baker, Francois, was tried at the 
Chatelet, condemned, and executed. How often did these legis- 
lators interpose their authority to prevent, since they would not 





* In an insurrection at toe Champ de Mars, Lafayette had commanded the troops to 
fire upon the people, and more than one hundred fell in the first discharge. ‘ The holy 
duty of insurfection’ has many amateurs as long as it does not rise from their inferiors. 
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punish massacres? Once only! they saved their partizan Lafayette 
from the lantern, as it were to show that they might have saved 
many more. There is not a single outrage, massacre or cruelty, of 
which their silence did not make them accomplices; and they 
to answer, before God and man, for every excess committed by the 
people while they were in power, and long, long afterwards. 

ut how did this assembly, which had pulled down royalty and 
religion, and placed itself upon the throne and altar of the country, 
act in its new elevation? Undaunted before the bayonets, which 
were too lenient to suppress it, how did it demean itself before ‘a 
populace, armed only with bludgeons, and the fangs which nature 
gives to beasts of prey and rapine? Will it be believed that the sena- 
tors of the tennis-court trembled when the men of the 5th and 6th of 
October came to help them in their work? that, with crests erect 
and proud against the monarch who would have given his people 
freedom, they bent their necks as footstools beneath the lowest of 
the populace? that while founding liberty, which was admired, said 
M. Clootz, by the whole human race, they were preaching up dela- 
tion and treachery among friends and parents? and that the only 
act of clemency shown by these magnanimous opposers of tyranny, 
was a bill of amnesty, of which there were no criminals to take ad- 
vantage except their own hireling assassins? 

Nor was this all. They had other mighty occupations. They 
had conspiracies to unmask, and insurrections to plan, and chateaux 
to burn, and massacres to organize, and confiscatidns to execute, 
and finances to create; and they had laws to enact, as well as a 
constitution to form. In eight hundred and twenty days they brought 
to light sixty-six conspiracies, and excited seventy-one insurrec- 
tions. The amount of castles, country-seats, and large mansions. 
destroyed by fire during that time exceeded two hundred; of mas- 
sacres, three thousand, seven hundred and fifty-three ; of confisca- 
tions, according to their own accounts, £313,333,333 sterling ; 
of paper-money created, and which soon became valueless, 
£16,000,000 sterling; of laws, two thousand, five hundred ‘and 
fifty-seven; and moreover a constitution was given, whose daration 
was + recto than the time employed to draw it up. To show what 
the strprizing activity of Frenchmen can perform, we give the fol- 
lowing statement of the average labours of this assembly per diem, 
abstracting fractions. Every twelfth day a conspiracy; every € 
yenth day, an insurrection; every fourth day, the country enlightened 
bysome blazing country-seat ; every day, five massacres, accompani 
by more than savage cruelty, and occasional cannibalism; every 
day £391,666 sterling capital confiscated; every day, £20,000 
sterling of valueless paper-money emitted. But what was al} this 
to their legislative wisdom? Every day, during two years and three 
months, they enacted three laws and one-eighth, and formed the the 
the 
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pert of a constitution ere perennius. Yet this is the best assembly 
at France has ever been able to collect! 

The Constituent Assembly, however, had its admirers, not only 
among men whose passions it flattered, but among those who had 
reasoned and reflected. The illusion which words, and speeches, 
and declamations had created in their favour, was the more dan- 
gerous, as it was frequently allied with generous feelings. Bad 
men, indeed, were inflamed with the prospect of catching some- 
thing, amid the ruin, to mend their fortunes; but the good were 
deceived by the hope that the errors, faults and crimes of the revo- 
lution were but the excesses of a people long oppressed, and who 
did not yet know how to make the best use of the energies which 
they had just recovered. They imagined that the irregular effer- 
vescence would subside; and that the purest and the clearest liberty 
would at length become uppermost. One great man, endowed 
with more prophetic mind than the rest, stepped forward as cham- 
pion of the contrary opinion ; and gave his reasons to the world in 
a work, every page of which has been confirmed by time; and which 
will be remembered and honoured as long as the English language 
shall exist, or the French revolution be recollected with the feelings 
it deserves. 

The public abjuration made by Mr. Burke of the sentiments 
which his former friends entertained upon the French revolution, 
drew upon him the resentment of many new enemies ; but not one 
among them could refute him by argument. Time since has 
shown that to do so would have been impossible; and it was not 
without pain and astonishment that we read, within a few years, a 
character of this great man, in which he was delineated most up- 
justly, with unmerited censure, and, still more insidiously, damned 
with faint praise. He is said to be ‘a man of fine fancy and subtle 
reflection, but not of sound practical judgment, or of high and rigid 
principles; not a great philosopher, or a man of sense and busi- 
ness; but a keen and accomplished pamphleteer, an ingenious poli- 
pee essayist; to have had an unlimited power of throwing true or 

se weights into the scales of political casuistry, but not firmness 
of mind, or honesty enough to hold the balance ; that his vanity or 
his spleen more frequently decided than his judgment; and-that 
the fierceness of his zeal was in exact proportion to the levity of his 
understanding, and the want of conscious sincerity.’ We will not 
continue the quotation. But would any man suppose this to be 
the portrait of Mr. Burke; of him whom none could answer, and 

whose predictions, one or two excepted, as it were to remind 
us.that the greatest of men is but man, have been fulfilled by the 
event? It is not even said of him that he was an orator.—We must 

idly turn aside from the indignation and disgust which such a 
portrait excites. ; 
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Ant. 11.—A Description of the Antiquities and other Curiosities 
of Rome. By the Rev. Edward Burton, M.A. Student of 
hrist Church, 8vo. pp. 590. 


ME. Burton opens his book with the approach to Rome, and 

his object is to chastise the expectations of those persons 
who have pampered themselves with the prospect of a galaxy of 
all that is great and glorious, in the Eternal City. This is judi- 
cious ; both because Mr. Burton’s subject leads him principally 
into detail, and accordingly affords him small scope for fanciful 
excursions; and also, because we conceive that the first im- 
pression of Rome is, in nine instances out of ten, unsatisfactory. - 
_ Unfortunately, very few travellers approach Rome in the first 
instance with the moderate expectations of Virgil’s Shepherd; 
prepared for nothing more splendid than what they had been ac- 
customed to see at their own country-towns on a market-day. They 
have taken on trust the descriptions of the poets, and orators, and 
historians of a country fertile in such characters ; and the Queen of 
Cities, throned upon her seven hills in marble majesty, the mis- 
tress of a world conquered by the valour of her sons, holds up to 
them a picture, the effect of which they are perhaps unwilling to 
spoil by filling up all its parts with too curious accuracy ; otherwise 
it is certain that information enough is to be obtained from Roman 
authors to prepare them for a scene of much more moderate splen- 
dour in the capital of Italy. From them they might have learned, 
before they put themselves on board the packet, that all those 
points upon which the imagination reposes with so much com- 
placency, are perfectly consistent with disorder and misery and 
filth: they might have learned, that the Tiber was of old buta 
torpid and muddy stream; that heretofore the streets of Rome 
were dark and narrow, and crooked ; that carriages of pleasure 
(of which, by the bye, the carpentum, one of the most common, 
probably very little surpassed our tilted and jolting tax-cart) were 
by law prohibited from entering them except on certain days, so 
little space was there for driving ; that the sedans, which were used 
in their stead, put the people to infinite confusion; that there were 
few scavengers, and no lamps ; that when a Roman returned home 
from a supper party, he had to pick his way along with a horn 
lantern, and bless himself if he reached his own door without 
a shower from an attic alighting on his cap of liberty ; that the por- 
ticos and approaches to the baths were subject to every species 
of defilemeut, so that even the symbols of religion were enlisted for 
their protection; that the statues with which the city was peopled 
were treated with that contempt which Launce would have re- 
buked even in his dog; that the images of the gods were disfigured 
by 
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by painted faces and gilded beards; and that, though the Venus de’ 


edici never appeared in a hoo icoat, nor the Apollo Bel- 
vedere in a blue eiiiow-teiied’coot oth metal buttons, yet that 
the costume of the day, whatever it was, was very generally be- 
stowed on the representatives of heaven ; that the houses were for 
the most part brick, many of them crazy, and supported upon 
props, and that such as belonged to a Patrician himself, had often 
the ground-floor assigned to a buckster or a dealer in oil ; that in 
the windows (which were few in number) glass was seldom if ever 
to be seen, but in its stead a dimly transparent stone, or shutter of 
wood ; that from a want of chimnies, the rooms were full of smoke, 
which was left to make its escape by the tiles, the windows, and 
the door ; that on this account Vitruvius expressly forbade carved 
work or moulding, except in the summer apartments, where no 
fire was admitted, because in the others they would be covered 
with soot (lib. vii. c. 4.); that amongst the accomplishments of a 
cook, it was expected that he should be skilful in detecting which 
way the wind blew, lest, if he opened the wrong kitchen window, 
the smoke should be driven into the broth ;—that, under these 
circumstances, the ancestors of a Roman gentleman, when they 
had occupied the niches of his hall for a few years, bore a very 
striking resemblance to modern chimney-sweepers ; that the Ro- 
mans made as much use of their fingers at a meal as Englishmen 
do of their forks ; and that Ovid, in his Art of Love, gives it as a 
piece of Chesterfield advice to the young gallants of his time, 
“not to smear their mouths with their greasy hands’ more than 
necessary ; that a mappa, or napkin, for each individmal was thus 
sheohutely requisite ; that every guest brought his own, and, lest the 
grevy and sauce-boats overturned should not do it a it 
Wes made further serviceable as a pocket handkerchief !—They 
niigtt have learned, moreover, from the same authorities, that 
the-middle ranks of the citizens were clad in white woollen ves- 
tires, which were of course as habitually dirty as might be ex- 
from the general poverty of the wearers, whilst the baser 

ians, not able to affect this shabby gentility, contented them- 
oe alma -mepaeed the colour and quality and neatness of a 
tendicant friar’s; that their shirts too were composed of the 
same material; and that from these causes, aided by the blessing 
of a warm chmate, and the plentiful use of garlic, the effluvia of 
their public assemblies was so offensive, that even m a roofless 
theatre the Emperor found it expedient to sprinkle his faithful 
subjects with showers of rose-water :—and having duly weighed 
these and similar points of minute history, they might certainly 
have brought themselves to adopt more sober views of the mag- 
nificence of ancient Rome and an ancient Roman, and have ad- 
vanced 
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vanced to the Porta del Popolo with the reasonable chance of 
homing their anticipations in many respects, at least, completely 
ulfilled. 

Having landed the traveller in Rome, Mr. Burton proceeds to 
explain to him the order of his work, that it is divided imto 
three heads—Antiquities, Churches, and Palaces. We are not 
sure whether he would not have done better by confining himself 
to the first of them. Perhaps the time and paius which he has 
bestowed on the two latter divisions would have enabled him to 
render the part assigned to antiquities more complete ; for some 

ints he has overlooked, and others only touched upon, which 

at least as good claims to his notice as mapy which he has 
laboured with greater care: whilst the churches and palaces, 
which are described, after all bear so small a proportion to the 
whole which Rome contaius, that the traveller cannot make use 
of Mr. Burton’s book as his guide in this department of his: re- 
searches, except in a very limited number of instances indeed ; 
a circumstance which he will the more regret, from the able as- 
sistance he will receive from him, whenever he makes him an 
offer of it. 

The churches, however, have heen more fairly dealt with than 
the palaces, though not more than forty, out of a hundred and fifty, 
(for so many, we believe, stand in the city and its immediate 
‘suburbs,) are distinctly specified. It is true that this selection 
comprises most of those which deserve a stranger’s attention; 
it does not however include all. Thus we find no mention 
of S. Sabina’s, on the Aventine, a church attached to a Dom 
nican convent, and every way worth a visit; for it is not only 
handsome in itself, but contains twenty-four Corinthian pillars 
of great beauty, and in excellent preservation, which very bly 
‘once belonged to the Temple of Diana, supposed to have oc- 
cupied the site of this convent, and to which allusion is: made 
in the Carmen Seculare. Again, we find no mention of the church 
of S. Onofrio, on the Janiculan Hill; and yet it has many charms 
for all who take an interest in genius coupled with misfortune. 
The monks to whom the church belongs, affirm that the last year 
of Tasso’s life was spent within the walls of their convent ; and 
‘ when Heaven,’ as one of the poet’s biographers expresses it, 
£ in consideration of his earthly Lust removed. him to that 

which is above,’ bis mortal remains were certainly consigned to 
this sanctuary, A portrait of the bard, by an unknown hand, sur- 
mounts the grave; and a Cardinal (Bevilaqua) boasts, in an epitaph 
inscribed upon a marble tablet, of having had parents who were 
friends of ‘Tasso, We merely instance these omissions, to show 
that 
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that Mr. Burton has done either too much or too little. Hé 
should either have abstained from modem churches altogether, 
or have given a more perfect catalogue of them. As it 1s, the 
book might mislead a stranger at Rome, by making him sup- 
pose that there is nothing worth troubling himself about which 
1s not described in it. ‘That portion of the work which is de- 
voted to antiquities is much more complete, and will form a 
very valuable and excellent companion to future visitors of those 
interesting scenes. But, as we have already hinted, some omis- 
sions may here also be remarked. No notice, for example, is 
taken of the colossal prow of a ship, with a snake carved upon 
it in relief, into which one end of the island in the Tiber is 
fashioned—a curious monument, recording the introduction of 
the * Old Serpent’ as an object of worship into the capital of 
Italy. This singular vessel may be seen at the water edge in 
‘the garden of the convent of S. Bartolomeo. 

Again, the picturesque ruin of the Temple of Venus and 
‘Cupid (so called from a marble group of those divinities found in 
it) has escaped Mr. Burton. It stands in a vineyard near the 
Amphitheatrum Castrense, and is a semicircular coved build- 
ing, containing niches and windows, with walls springing from it 
on each side like wings. No attempt is made to ascertain the 
situation of the Fountain of Egeria; nor are any observations 
offered upon the valley which has usually gone by the name of 
that nymph, or upon the grotto graced by the mutilated statue of 
Almon, (so long mistaken for Numa’s favourite,) or upon the 
neighbouring temples of the Deus Ridiculus and of the Muses, 
as they are denominated ; though these are all objects which want 
and deserve elucidation. ‘These instances of omission occur to us 
atthe moment. In other cases we sometimes find an impatience 
of investigation, which they who ‘have ta’en the antiquarian trade’ 
must not allow themselves to indulge. The Forum is dispatched 
in a somewhat summary manner. ‘ The position of the Rostra, the 
Comitium, as well as of many other objects, is equally uncertain ; 
and though much might be said as to the use which was made of 
them, and the facts connected with their history, yet in treating 
of the monuments still existing in Rome, we must omit such sub- 
jects as not forming a part of our plan’—p. 185. This is not 
satisfactory ; who would be contented tc quit the Roman Forum 
without endeavouring to acquaint himself with the probable, if 
‘not the real site of the ancient Rostra? Cesar removed them 
from their old position in front of the Comitium and Curia, and 
Nardini gives good reason for thinking that he placed them at the 
south corner of the present Campo Vaccino, under the ~ Z the 
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Palatine near the fountain. Neither is it consistent with Mr. Bur- 
ton’s practice on other occasions, to avoid discussing the site of a 
building, upon the plea that the building itself has disappeared. 
Witness his account of the Circus Flaminius (p. 333.), of the 
— of Nero (p. 335.), and of the Temple of Jupiter Capi- 
tolinus, 

These omissions in the plan of his work, Mr. Burton must per- 
ceive, we should not have regretted, unless we had in general 
thought highly of the information which he gives us when he is 
more communicative; and we have taken notice of them only 
because we are sure that, with a little trouble, he may hereafter 
render ‘ the Antiquities’ (whatever may become of‘ the Churches’ 
and ‘ Palaces’) so complete, as to leave his friends, when he 
conducts them ‘ per la cittd dolente,’ nothing to desire. 

Having made these preliminary remarks, we shall now proceed 
with such cursory observations as have suggested themselves 
to us in the perusal of the book. 

Mr. Burton seems to doubt whether the Tuscans had not some 
share in the early republican works of Rome, and quotes Virgil 
as countenancing a conjecture that there was a city in that place 
before the time of Romulus. , 

‘ Hee duo preterea,’ says Evander to Aineas, ‘ disjectis oppida 
muris, 
Reliquias veterumque vides monumenta virorum. 
Hanc Janus Pater, hanc Saturnus condidit urbem, 
Janiculum buic, illi fuerat Saturnia nomen.’ 
But however substantial the Tuscan masonry might be, he con- 
cludes, and with reason, that we have not so many specimens of 
the progress of these people in the arts as is commonly sup- 
posed ; forthe vases which are so generally called Etruscan, are un- 
doubtedly Grecian, and come almost all from the kingdom of 
Naples.’ (p. 24.) 

Much stress has sometimes been laid by the advocates of the 
ancient Etruscans, upon the oblong cinerary vessels and sar- 
cophagi which are still preserved at Volterra. As early or genuine 
specimens of the state of the arts amongst that mysterious 
people, we are persuaded they cannot be adduced with truth or 
propriety; they are probably cut by Greek artists, and are of 
a comparatively modern date. The subjects of the reliefs with 
which they are adorned are Grecian, the Battle of the Centaurs 
—Meleager’s Hunt, and the like. ‘The architecture which is 
occasionally introduced is also Grecian, and such too as indicates 
a period of great declension in taste—Corinthian capitals, for 
instance, combined with triglyphs on the frieze. ‘That they were 
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made upon the spot, and not imported, is: pretty certain from the 
material, which 1s generally alabaster, the production of the im- 
mediate neighbourhood. It would seem, therefore, that instead 
of being relics of primitive ages, they are the works of those 
Greeks who came into Italy in such numbers after the conquest of 
their country by Rome. 

Two of these receptacles of the dead are sufficiently large for a 
corpse, the rest were only destined for ashes; so that probably 
the Tuscans, like the Greeks and Romans, did not adopt exclu- 
sively either the practice of burying or burning the body. And 
here we may take the opportunity of correcting an assertion of 
Mr. Burton’s, (p. 241.) ‘ that in Greece the bodies were always 
burned;’ had he recollected the chapter in Potter where this 
subject is treated, he would have found cause for qualifying his 
observation. The well-known prayer, too, of the survivors, for 
their departed friends, ‘ that the earth might lie lightly on them,’ 
though frequent in the mouths of the Romans, was of Greek origin. 
We may remember the gentle epitaph in the Anthologia, 

* tin cos xara vig x8Qn xing, oretpd Niaexs, 
Ppa os pnidiwg iepowos xivec” 
which a friend of ours translates— 


* Light lie the dust on thee, Nearchus, 
That dogs may sooner get thy carcass !” 


The prayer itself, however, could only apply where the corpse was 
committed to a grave. 

The subject of aqueducts has been much discussed by anti- 
quaries, and these structures have been adduced to prove that the 
ancients were unacquainted with the hydrostatical principle, that 
water will rise to the level of its source. ‘This supposition, how- 
ever, Mr. Burton combats; he thinks that they were erected 
rather from reasons of policy than from ignorance; the construc- 
tion of them served to employ many turbulent spirits, and they 
now remain splendid monuments of Roman perseverance and 
power. ‘ At Lyons, where some fragments of arches still exist, 
the water was conveyed in this manner two leagues, and yet the 
hill at which it terminated, and on which the ancient Lugdunum 
stood, contains several springs of excellent water. Even the mag- 
nificent work still existing under the name of the Pont du Gard, 
and which supplied Nismes with water, might have been spared, 
as there is in that city a most copious spring, which is quite a na- 
tural curiosity.’—-(p. 41.) Ty further support of his argument, Mr. 
Burton quotes a well-known passage from Pliny, which (he says) 
‘ ought to set the question at rest.’ ‘ The water which is wanted 
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to rise to any height,’ observes the naturalist, ‘ should come out 
of lead; it rises to the height of its source. —(lib. xxxi. p.6.) It 
would be absurd to assert, in the teeth of this authority, that the 
hydrostatical principle was wholly unknown to the ancients; but 
still we doubt whether Pliny himself so far understood it as to 
have believed aqueducts unnecessary. The passage from which 
the quotation is extracted is sufficiently obscure; it seems, how- 
ever, to indicate that it is only in the case where water runs a 
short distance, two hundred and forty feet, (binos actus,) that it 
finds its level; ‘ for if,’ continues the author, ‘ its course be long, 
it must be made to rise and fall at frequent intervals lest the ba- 
lance should be lost, (ne libramenta pereant).’ What this can 
mean, except that, in such circumstances, the channel by which 
the water is conducted must be elevated, every two hundred and 
forty feet, to the altitude of the source, that the first impulse may 
be preserved, it is difficult to conjecture: now a succession of 
such elevations would differ little from a continued aqueduct 
upon arches. Nor is this all. The same writer, in speaking of 
the Claudian aqueduct, thus expresses himself:—‘ This new 
work, undertaken by Caius Cesar, and completed by Claudius, 
surpassed all the aqueducts which had been built before; for it 
was conducted forty miles, and was of that elevation that the 
water might be distributed over all the seven hills—(lib. xxxvi. 
p- 15.)—as if this latter circumstance depended upon the height 
of the arches, instead of the fountain. 

With regard to aqueducts being found supplying towns which 
had springs of their own, we must recollect the quantity of water 
consumed by the Romans. It was wanted not simply for com- 
mon purposes, but for fish-ponds, for baths, public and private, 
the former of vast dimensions; so that even in well-watered situ- 
ations it was still necessary to build ‘ conserve d’acqua’ for collect- 
ing a sufficient body; of which huge reservoirs many perfect 
specimens stil] exist, and amongst the rest one at Lyons, the very 
spot to which Mr. Burton refers. Add to this, that a further sup- 
ply was frequently required for the naumachia; and though this 
was only an occasional demand, yet the means by which it was to 
be met, whenever it was made, must have been permanent. 

« The population of ancient Rome is a question full of contra- 
diction and difficulty. Thus Plutarch makes the returns, after 
the civil wars of Marius and Sylla, to have been only 150,000; 
whilst Tacitus states the inhabitants, in the reign of Claudius, 
to have amounted to nearly six millions. To reconcile such con- 
flicting estimates, it must be recollected that ‘ in the year of the 
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city 662, by the lex Julia, all the inhabitants of Italy were made 
to belong to some tribe, and became full citizens. A census was 
then held in the different towns, and transmitted to Rome; some 
authors have added these to the Roman census and some have 
not.’—Again, it should be further kept in mind, as Mr. Burton 
properly remarks, that the object of the census was not to ascer- 
tain the population, but the number of persons capable of contri- 
buting to the support of the state by bearing arms or paying 
taxes. In calculating, therefore, the actual population of Rome, 
great allowance must be made for those classes whieh did not fall 
within the observation of the censor. 

© We can form some estimate as to the numbers in the time of Theo- 
dosius, as P. Victor states: the houses to have been altogether 48,382. 
From this statement Gibbon estimates the population at 1,200,000. In 
the fourteenth century it was. 33,000; under Leo X. 85,000. In 1709 
the inhabitants were 138,568, without reckoning the Jews. In 1765, 
Gibbon states them at 161,899. In 1819, I was informed, that the 
were about 120,000, of which nearly a tenth were ecclesiastics.’— p. 66. 

From an official statistical Almanac, published at Rome till 
the year 1800, but since discontinued, perhaps on account of the 
tale of misery it told, it would seem that the city could then boast 
158,009 inhabitants—of whom 8 were bishops, 1586 priests, 
1337 monks, 1330 nuns. At this rate, y;th only of the whole 
population, instead of y5th, is dedicated to the exclusive service 
of religion—a much smaller proportion than is commonly ima- 
gined, and perhaps than is actuaily truae—for it may be easily sup- 
posed that Rome would not feel desirous of publishing to Chris- 
tendom (situated as it has long been) an exaggerated statement of 
her ecclesiastical corps. That a traveller, judging by the ‘ Com. 
panies of Preachers’ whom he meets in the streets, would pro- 
nounce them a more considerable division of the people, is cer- 
tain; but nothing is so fallacious as an estimate by the eye. 
Those individuals in a population who have least to do will be 
most often seen ; and those who wear a peculiar costume will be 
most remarked :—a single company of soldiers will make a great 
figure in a town of five thousand souls. 

Mr. Hobhouse walked round the present walls of Rome (which 
are those of Aurelian) in three hours thirty-three minutes and a 
quarter. Mr. Burton did it in three hours and ten minutes, from 
which he concludes that the circuit is about thirteen English 
miles. ‘There are sixteen gates, twelve of which are open; and 
as much confusion frequently arises from a variety of names be- 
longing to the same gate, an alphabetical list of them all is given 
and their respective claims are made out. The Porta Capena, or 
Appia, naturally begets a description of the Via Appia, which as 
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it was the first of the great Roman roads, so did it set the example 
to that system of solid and uncemented pavement which, in after 
times, stretched through a line of four thousand and eighty miles 
length, unbroken, except by the sea, from the wall of Antonine 
in Britain to Jerusalem. Appius Claudius Cecus, the Mac-Adam 
of his day, was censor A.C, 441, and did not himself carry his 
road beyond Capua; it was afterwards extended to Brundusium, 
still retaining its original name, but by whom this was effected is 
not known. Mr. Burton, however, is mistaken in supposing it 
to have passed by Naples, Nuceria, Salernum, Brundusium. It 
ran from Capua to Beneventum, a little beyond which it divided 
into two branches, the lower of which proceeded through the in- 
terior of the country to Brundusium, whilst the upper (which apr 
pears to have been the more considerable) followed Horace’s 
track through Equotutium and Barium. 

We are no less sceptical about the course which is assigned to 
the Via Sacra. 

‘The Via Sacra entered the forum near the Temple of Antoninus 
and Faustina, passing, as is supposed, under an arch called that of Fa- 
bius. The name, however, does not seem to have been lost when it 
reached the forum; and, perhaps, the Via Sacra was rather an ex- 
pression for the whole line of streets through which the triumphal pro- 
cessions passed from the arch of Constantine to the Capitol, than any 
one particular street which bore that name—it certainly was not in a 
straight line ; but after it had passed under the arch of Titus it went in 
a slanting direction towards the Temple of Peace, and from thence to 
the arch of Fabius.’—p. 183. 


So far from losing its name on entering the forum, we con- 
ceive that it was precisely then that it was called the Via Sacra; 
the part of it which lay between the arch of Constantine and the 
forum having been distinguished by the name of the Via Summa 
Sacra. Neither do we think it probable that it passed under the 
arch of Titus, but rather that it fetched a compass round the 
Temple of Venus and Rome, and so reached the Temple of 
Peace. The late excavations in this part of the Campo Vaccino 
favour such a supposition; and the level of the pavement of the 
arch of Titus is so very considerably above that of the street ih 
front of the Temple of Peace, whilst the distance between these 
two points is trifling, that the descent would have been much 
too rapid, and the turning much too sharp, for a road upon which 
was to move the stately procession of a triumphal car. ‘That 
the arch itself can serve us as a guide in tracing the Via Sacra 
we do not admit; for we cannot agree with Mr. Burton in think- 
ing that ¢ all the triumphal arches which remain, or of which the 
situations are known, were placed in the way along which the 
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processions passed to the Capitol.’—p. 198. The arch of Trajan, 
for instance, which stood in the forum of the same name, was 
not so situated. Indeed we find triumphal arches erected at a 
distance from the seat of empire, of which examples remain to 
this day at Susa and at Aoste. ‘The truth is, that they were often 
raised after the death of the parties to whose honour they were 
dedicated, which was most likely the case with the arch of Titus; 
and therefore it was to little purpose to rear them across the 
triumphal road, when the triumph itself had long passed by, 
and the perishable hero of the pageant had been converted into a 
few ounces of dust and ashes. 

The topography of the Capitol is involved in so much uncer- 
tainty, that it is equally difficult to support or refute any conjec- 
ture concerning it. We think, however, that historical evidence, 
such as it is, should rather lead us to fix the Temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus on the northern summit, where the Convent of Ara 
Cceli now stands, than on the Arx, which is on the south side, and 
faces the river and Mount Aventine; for, 

ist. The Capitolium, properly so called, (though sometimes 
certainly the whole hill was comprised under this name,) seems 
unquestionably to have been the northern summit; and in this 
Mr. Burton acquiesces. Now it follows that the title of Capi- 
tolinus was much more appropriate to Jupiter when seated on 
the Capitolium than on the Arx. 

2d. The passage in Virgil, where the actual appearance of the 
hill is contrasted with what it was under Evander, leads to the 
same conclusion :— 

* Hinc ad Tarpeiam sedem, et Capitolia ducit, 
Aurea nunc, olim sylvestribus horrida dumis.’ 
The Tarpeian rock and the Capitol are here distinctly specified 
as the two summits, to the latter of which, and to the latter only, 
the epithet ‘ aurea’ is to be applied, in allusion, no doubt, to the 
gilt tiles with which the Temple of Jupiter was covered. We say 
that this epithet attaches to the Capitolia only, and not to the 
Tarpeiam sedem also, (which in common construction it might 
do,) for nobody pretends that the golden-roofed Temple of Jupi- 
ter extended over both the summits; and if the epithet is to be 
annexed to one of the two substantives only, there is no doubt 
which lays the legal claim to it. We think this pretty decisive of 
the question. But, 

3d. It appears from Dionysius that the front of this temple 
looked to the south on Mount Aventine; so that if we suppose it 
-to have been built on the Ars, or Tarpeian rock, it would have 
crowned a precipice, and no open area would have lain before it, 
or at least one of very narrow limits. On the other hand, let it 
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stand on the Capitol, and it commands the whole Intermontium, 
a space amply sufficient for the evolutions of a triumphal pro- 
cession as it advanced to the temple of the sovereign god; or for 
the Palace-yard meetings of those days, over which the popular 
orator might conveniently preside, mounted upon the steps of the 
vestibule.— Paterc. lib. ii. 

4th. When the sites of ancient temples have been occupied in 
80 many instances by modern churches, it is highly probable that 
atemple, far exceeding all the rest in splendour, would have been 
succeeded by some sacred edifice, rather than have left itself 
altogether without witness; and such a record of it we find 
(allowing it to have stood upon the Capitolium) in the chucrh 
and convent of Ara Ceeli. 

For these reasons we are disposed to dissent from Mr. Burton, 
when he places the Temple of Jupiter Capitolinus on the Tar- 
peian rock, and that of Jupiter Feretrius on the spot now covered 
by the convent; asituation, one would imagine, much too choice 
to be exclusively possessed by a building only ten feet by five, 
which the latter is stated by Dionysius to have been. 

Before Mr. Burton takes leave of the Capitol he conducts 
us into the Museum, and makes some judicious remarks upon 
the causes why ‘ sculpture never attained any excellence in 
Egypt.’ The perfection to which that art arrived in Greece he 
attributes to the deification of heroes in that country, 

‘If a god was to be executed in marble, he was to bear the human 
form: he was in every respect to be a man, But in Egypt, where 
beasts and monsters were selected as divinities, there was not the same 
chance of the human form being well modelled : the imagination there 
was not elevated and refined by contemplating the creation of a god : 
and even the same wish of perpetuating the likeness of a mortal did 
not exist, when the bodies themselves were preserved for centuries in 
the form of mummies. The great excellence of the Italian painters at 
the time of the revival of the arts may also be attributed to the great 
demand for religious subjects. The Virgin Mary may at least be called 
the patron of painters ; and Catholics might say that she had revenged 
herself upon the Protestants by not assisting them in this art. We may 
add to these causes the fact, which seems undoubtedly true, that the 
Egyptians were not so finely formed as the Greeks; that artists were 
held in no estimation among them; and anatomy, a knowledge of 
which is so essential to a sculptor, was strictly prohibited in Egypt..— 
p- 117. 

The construction of the Circus is described with great perspi- 
cuity, and a very masterly and complete account is given of the 
various regulations of the Circensian races: Our limits will not 
permit us to transcribe the whole of this erudite dissertation, and 
we are unwilling to garble it by partial extracts. At the same 
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time we must add, that we cannot bring ourselves to think that 
the earthen vessels inclosed within the brick-work of the walls of 
the Circus of Caracalla were fixed there for the purpose of pro- 
pagating sound.—p. 330. The yx, or vases, of which Vitru- 
vius speaks, were placed in cells or niches in the theatres, and the 
voice of the actor had free communication with them. Moreover 
they seem to have been adjusted with mathematical nicety, both 
to the magnitude of the theatre, and to the scale of notes: 
whereas the vases in question are embedded in the brick and 
mortar of the walls; must have been inaccessible to the voice of 
the speaker; and do not appear to have had either their dimen- 
sions or their positions regulated by any certain law whatever. It 
seems much more probable that they were used to economize 
labour and expense in the building; and from the monstrous 
mass of broken jars, of which the Mons Testaceus consists, it is 
not unreasonable to conjecture that the Roman masons com- 
monly employed them in runniug up walls. The passage from 
Juvenal (Sat. xi. 170.) which Mr. Burton quotes to justify his 
opinion, has surely nothing to do with either circus or theatre ; 
the poet is contrasting the frugal entertainment which he has in 
store for his friend, with those scenes of debauch which his 
wealthier and more fashionable countrymen were fond of offering 
their guests; and the ‘ testarum crepitus’ cannot have so obvious 
a meaning as the rattle of the castanets with which the dancing- 
girls beat time to their lascivious motions. 

From the Circus Mr. Burton passes to the Flavian amphi- 
theatre, or Colosseum as it is now called, a name, however, of en- 
tirely modern application. Of all the monuments of ancient 
Rome this is infinitely the most striking, both from its size, from 
the recollections with which it is associated, and from the con- 
trast which its present condition presents to its past history. It has 
been shaken by earthquakes; ravaged in the fury of those intestine 
feuds which agitated Rome in the middle ages, when its ancient 
structures furnished so many fortresses for the leaders of contend- 
ing factions; dismembered by the spoliation of the iron cramps 
which bound its stones together ; and robbed of the stones them- 
selves, which were piled into papal palaces, or calcined for ce- 
ment: and yet, in spite of all this, it still stands a vast and 
magnificent object. 

Vast, however, as it is, we cannot believe that it was ever ca- 
pable of affording seats to 87,000 persons, and less comfortable 
accommodations to 20,000 others. The fact rests upon the au- 
thority of P. Victor, who, it must be remembered, makes the 
Circus contain 385,000 people, in opposition to Pliny, who.rates 
it at 260,000, and to Dionysius, who reduces the number to 
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150,000. We have been informed by some very intelligent Eng- 
lish architects, who were occupied many weeks in taking a most 
accurate measurement of the Colosseum, that, in their opinion, 
seats could not have been provided for more than between thirty 
and forty thousand. We must keep in mind, however, that the 
upper benches were of wood, and were probably narrower than 
those of stone. Still this circumstance is not enough to bear out 
the estimate of P. Victor. 

Mr. Burton’s interior arrangement of the amphitheatre is not 
quite so clear as we could have wished ; nor, indeed, in such a mass 
of ruin, even with the help of the medals which remain, is it an 
easy task to trace the original plan. We would submit it, how- 
ever, to his consideration, whether the whole cavea does not seem 
to have been divided into three horizontal and nearly equal parti- 
tions by two parallel and uninterrupted galleries; each gallery 
confined by walls of about twenty feet high, of which that towards 
the arena contained many windows and doors, (some still in ex- 
istence,) through which a view of the spectacle might be obtained, 
in the same manner as in the lobbies of our own theatres; whilst 
the back wall was calculated to support the next ascending flight 
of benches; and whether it was. not by these means that the 
slope of the cavea (which must otherwise have been extremely 
precipitous) was relieved. In a detailed description of the am- 
phitheatre, too, it might have been mentioned that the recesses 
of the wall inclosing the arena are adorned with bas-reliefs, 
almost, however, obliterated, representing gladiators fighting with 
wild beasts; a feature of no great consequence to be sure, but 
which generally escapes the eye of the traveller, from his atten- 
tion not being directed to it by the guide-books; and that the 
subterraneous tunnel which opens towards the Ceelian Hill, and 
which has often been mistaken for a drain, is, perhaps, the identi- 
cal private passage in which the life of Commodus was attempted, 
at the instigation of his sister Lucilla, as he was entering the am- 
phitheatre. A careful inspection will detect some bas-reliefs on 
the roof, morsels of giallo antico on the side walls, and fragments 
of mosaic in the pavement. 

Neither is it remarked by Mr. Burton, in his distribution of 
the seats, that by a decree of Augustus, the women were not 
allowed to sit promiscuously with the men—an order of things 
which had obtained before his time—but, assigning places for the 
Vestals on the podium, he banished all other females to the 
higher parts of the amphitheatré.—(Sueton. Octav. 44.) We are 
the more disposed to take’ notice of this omission, because we 
apprehend that the author of ‘ Valerius,’ a novel of considerable 
merit, more especially in those scenes which relate to the amphi- 
theatre, 
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theatre, has no authority for mixing the spectators together, male 
and female. We beg honest Sabinus’s pardon for thus stepping 
out of our way to separate him from his mistress; but we are 
convinced that the Locarius (who was a very il-bred fellow by 
all we can hear of him) would have done so at once, without cere- 
mony or scruple. 

The Antiquities of Rome occupy nearly three-fourths of this 
volume, and after having devoted so many page s to them, we 
cannot afford much room for comments upon the churches and 
palaces. Indeed under the head of antiquities might be placed 
very properly a great part of the observations which Mr. Burton 
makes upon the Vatican, which is almost the only palace he de- 
scribes, 

Several of the old sepulchral inscriptions preserved in the gal- 
lery of the Vatican Mr. Burton has copied; and one of them, 
takenat random, we will lay before our readers, hoping thereby to 
prove to them, that however high the credit of the ancients stands 
for the beauty and simplicity of their epitaphs, there were 
amongst the Romans worthy disembodied spirits who felt the 
same hostile disposition towards the emperor’s prosody and Latin, 
as is so often displayed by the manes of an English country 
churchyard towards the king’s English. 

‘ Vetria . Phryne . vixit . tersenos . annos, 
Cara . meis . vixi . Subito . fatale . rapina. 
Florentem . vita . sustulit , atra . dies 
Oc . tuuulo . nunc . sum . cineres . simul . namque . sacrati 
Per . matrem . caram . sunt . positique . mei 
Quos . pius . sepe . colit . frater . conjunxque . puelle 
Atque . obitum . nostrum . fletibus . usque . lugent 
Di . manes . me . unum , retinete . ut . vivere. possint 
Quos . semper . colui . viva . libente . animo, 
Ut . sint . qui . cineres . nostros . bene . floribus . serti 
Sawpe . ornent . dicat . sit . mihi. terra . levis.’—p. 545. 

From this and similar epitaphs we may also derive an argu- 
ment against the thesry of those persons who maintain that the 
language spoken by the lower classes at Rome differed so essen- 
tially from written Latin as to deserve the name of another 
tongue. It is clear from these inscriptions that this was not the 
case, but that such corruptions alone prevailed as would naturally 
result from an ignorance of syntax and quantity, 

Before Mr. Burton enters upon the churches in detail, he no- 
tices the remarkable circumstance, that though specimens of 
Gothic or German architecture (for so the Italians call it) are 
ee over Italy and Sicily by no means scantily, yet not 

a ‘single one is to he found within the walls of Rome, nor yet in 
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its immediate neighbourhood, with the solitary exception of the 
windows in the north aisle of the basilica of St. Paul's He su 
poses therefore that Pisa, where a very early example of the 
Gothic style exists in her cathedral, adopted and recommended it 
to her neighbours, through her intercourse with the Ghibeline 
party, and her consequent predilection for German fashions; 
whilst Rome, the head of the Guelphic faction, instead of feeling 
any such transalpine penchant, would have rejoiced to see Ger- 
man architects and German architecture at the bottom of the 
German ocean. This is at least a plausible theory. Mr. Burton, 
however, does not tell us how it happens that Gothic buildings 
are to be found in many of the cities of Italy, which were scarcely 
less attached to the Guelphic interest than Rome itself, such as 
Milan and Florence. 

Amongst the churches, of course St. Peter’s leads the van, and 
a long and accurate history of its commencement and progress is 
given, from Nicholas V., who laid the first stone in 1450, down 
to Alexander VII., who completed the colonnade in 1667. In 
this account the cupola (a feature now almost charactegistic of 
ecclesiastical architecture in Italy) is not overlooked. The circular 
temple with a dome appears to have been much more common m 
Italy than in Greece. ‘ Pausanias, however, mentions six of this 
description in the latter country, viz. at Athens, Epidaurus, 
Sparta, Elis, Mantineia, and Orchomenus.’ Yet this structure 
can hardly be said to have furnished the model for the modern 
cupola, which is not a dome resting upon side walls, but upon 
pillars and arches. ‘ The church of St. Sophia at Constantinople, 
built under Justinian in the sixth century, seems to have been the 
first where a cupola was constructed on the principle of that of 
St. Peter’s. To this succeeded St. Mark’s at Venice in the tenth 
century; the cathedral at Pisa in the eleventh; and that of Flo- 
rence, erected by Brunelleschi some time before Bramante de- 
signed and Michael Angelo executed the most considerable of 
them all, in the capital of Christendom. 

‘ Many persons,’ says Mr. Burton, in speaking of the form of 
St. Peter’s, ‘ still lament that the plans of M. Angelo were ever 
departed from, and that the Latin cross was substituted for the 
Greek.’ The question, however, is one where the advantages and 
defects are nearly balanced. Had the Greek cross been adopted, 
the first impression made by the exterior front of St. Peter’s 
would doubtless have been better; for then the lower part of the 
dome would not have been concealed by the projecting nave ; 
whilst the fore-shortening of this arm of the cross would have ren- 
dered its want of length imperceptible. On the other hand, the 
coup d’ceil, on entering the church, must have been less — 
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than at present, when the spectator beholds with astonishment a 
magnificent vista of 609 feet opening before him, the farther 
extremity of which he can with difficulty distinguish. 

Of the’ front there can hardly be the same difference of opiuion. 
‘ It. gives,’ as Mr. Burton justly remarks, ‘ rather the idea of a 
_palace than of a religious building’; and the woful waste of attic 
windows which it presents, to the exclusion of the goodly portico 
and pediment, can only be accounted for by the necessity, of pro- 
vidmg a balcony for the pope, where he might show himself at 
Easter to ‘ the up-turned gaze of wondering mortals ;’ though the 
ceremony would be much more impressive, and the benediction 
much better heard, if his holiness were to stand upon the noble 
flight of steps which lead to the vestibule, and which command a 
complete view of the area before them. 

r- Burton has a great taste for relics, and often betrays, by an 

incredulous smile, that he is one of those travellers who have di- 
rected their steps de partibus infidelium. 


* Within a large chair of bronze,’ says he, in describing the interior 
of St. Beter’s, * raised a considerable height, is the identical seat which 
St. Peter and many of his successors used ; but it is completely cased 
in its outer covering, which was made in 1667 ; and this precious relic 
can only be seen by mounting an internal staircase. It is reported to 
be of wood, with ornaments of ivory and gold. It would be the height 
of temerity to question the genuineness of this chair after what Bonanni 
has said upon the subject. The reader may, perhaps, wish to see the 
passage, but he must not expect me to incur the penalties of it by at- 
tempting to refute it. “ This is the chair of St. Peter, which he occu- 
pied as universal pastor, till he suffered death for Christ’s sake. This 
fact has been so fully proved, that the few sectaries who deny it must be 
most barefaced, or a set of children, and silly children too, such as 
Velcinus, whom Roflensis has refuted, Sebastian of France, and some 
obscure Englishmen to be found in Saunders.” Besides the danger of 
classing ourselves amongst these our unfortunate countrymen, it would 
be lost labour to dispute the question after the arguments which are 
adduced by Bonanni. In the first place, the miracles that have been 
wrought by it fully attest its apostolical antiquity. Secondly, Calvin 
doubted, because it was made of wood, so perishable a material. “ But 
if this were a true ground for doubt,” says the honest Bonanni, ‘‘ the 
true cross and the cradle of our Saviour are made of wood, as are seve- 
ral statues of the Saints, and nobody doubts about them.” ’—p. 431. 

This and other foretastes had prepared us to expect a very 
plentiful banquet when we came to the catacombs of St. Sebas- 
tian; a mine from which most of the bones that received, for so 
many ages, the reverence of the Catholic world, were originally 
drawn. These bones were not always adjusted, to be sure, with due 
regard to anatomical precision, and the excellent S. Pie, who so 
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long maintained an unimpeached character amongst some of our 
Norman neighbours, was found at the end of the French revolution 
to exhibit the curious phenomenon of two left legs:—our anticipa- 
tions, however, upon this point were not realized ; and it is a cir- 
cumstance which we do not regret. The train of thought to which 
the catacombs give rise in Mr. Burton, is far more profitable than 
a sneer or a joke. Indeed so useful and appropriate do we think 
the moral he derives from them, that we shall conclude our paper 
by giving it at full. 

* 1 do not wish to inquire,’ says Mr. Burton, ‘ into what particular 
means the Catholics possess of ascertaining the name of any saint dis- 
covered here, nor whether Sebastian was or was not among the sufferers. 
But surely we may pardon a little superstition in others, and indulge a 
little veneration for that spot, which preseryed the early professors of our 
religion, and perhaps our religion itself, from destruction ; and in tread- 
ing the ground which was stained by their blood, and which preserves 
their remains even to our own days, we may surely cherish their memory 
without a crime; and while we would grieve for those who would pay 
them rejigious adoration, we may perhaps feel a little compunction at the 
coldness of our own faith, and animate our devotion by their example.— 
p- 484, 


In the recommendation offered by this charitable paragraph, 
we most heartily concur. Of the many bad moral effects which 
a long residence in Catholic countries is apt to produce on an 
English protestant, none is more to be guarded against, than the 
habit of lookimg at all the ceremonies and externals of religion as 
objects, we will not say of ridicule, from that perhaps his sense 
of propriety may secure him, but of mere amusement—of gazing 
at them in supercilious dignity, as if so sensible and well-informed 
a person as himself could have vo part or lot in such matters. 
Let him not deceive himself into a belief that such indifference 
is philosophy. None exhibit it so strongly as the narrow-minded 
and ignorant; and that which makes the silly laugh will often 
make the judicious reflect. 

How far the senses may be safely trusted with forwarding the 
real interests of religion is a question of great difficulty. But 
the uncertainty has been made subservient to the best purposes, 
in advancing them, and the efficacy of music cannot be denied 
but by the most cynical puritan. The eye must doubtless be 
watched with greater vigilance, with vigilance in proportion to the 
strictness: of that commandment, which is expressly directed 
against. the abuses it may occasion; but that it may also be 
enlisted. in a good and holy cause must be conceded by all who 
believe that the Almighty gave directions for the structure and 
decoration of his temple at Jerusalem; and by all who have: 
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experienced the influence of the dim religious light, the fretted 
vaults, and stately columns, and antique monuments, and gray 
and hoary walls of our venerable cathedrals, and who have found 
that, though they entered them from motives of curiosity, or from 
no motives at all, yet they have lingered in them to indulge a 
train of pure and peaceful and serious contemplation, to which 
the building alone in the first instance disposed them. 





Art. IIfl.—Narrative of a Voyage round the World in the 
Uranie and Physicienne Corvettes, commanded by Captain 
Freycinet, during the Years 1817, 18, 19, and 20 ; on a scientific 
Expedition undertaken by order of the French Government. 
= a Series of Letters to a Friend. By J. Arago. 4to. pp. 

. 1822. 


CAPTAIN Freycinet, who distinguished himself as a scientific 
officer in Baudin’s expedition, was sent out by the French 
government, in the year 1817, in the Uranie corvette, for the pur- 
pose chiefly, if not specially, of swinging an invariable SS 
m several parts of the southern hemisphere and the Pacific, in 
order, by a comparison of the results obtained in the northern and 
western hemispheres, to determine, with a greater degree of pre- 
cision, the figure of the earth. It was intended, as is usual on 
such occasions, to embark a certain number of naturalists to col- 
lect subjects for the Museum; but Captain Freycinet, calling to 
mind, probably, the squabbles that took place between Baudin 
and the gentlemen of this description who accompanied him, de- 
termined to have neither buttertly-hunters nor simplers, to ob- 
struct or delay the higher scientific operations of the voyage. 

M. Arago, the author of the present volume, was ‘ Draftsman 
to the Expedition,’ —a gay, lively, hare-brained, sighing, senti- 
mental Frenchman, who dances and plays the flute, rattles his 
castanets, and exhibits all kinds of jugglers’ tricks for the amuse- 
ment and wonder of the savages. ‘To this we have no objection; 
it is consistent enough in one who professes nothing more than 
to paint men and manners with the double aid of his pen and 
his pallet. As to winds and weather, longitude and latitude, and 
matters of this kind, ‘I leave them,’ he says, ‘ to be stated by 
Captain Freycinet in his own way.’ In this he has done wisely ; 
for the single instance in which he ventures upon ‘a latitude and 
longitude’ throughout the whole voyage, is that of Rio de Janeiro, 
which he has very gravely placed in the wrong hemisphere, and 
called east longitude! His book indeed is so frivolous, so full of 
ridiculous blunders even ‘ in his own way,’ that, in our — 
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neither his own reputation nor that of the expedition would have 
suffered, had his one hundred and sixty-four letters been buried in 
the bosom of the ‘ friend’ to whom they are supposed to have 
been written. It is, in truth, quite sickening to find such a per- 
petual whining after home—such sighing after ‘la belle France,’ 
in one about to undertake ‘ A Voyage round the World !—He 
no sooner catches a glimpse of the coast, as he proceeds a 

the Mediterranean, than he exclaims—‘ There it is still !—there 
is my native land!—there it is that you dwell—my family, my 
friends—all are there! Gracious heaven!’ ‘Oh! ’tis so moving 
we can read no more.’ 

All this, however, may be exquisite to a Parisian sentimentalist ; 
but in England we look for somewhat ‘ sterner stuff’ than the 
frothy effusions of a traveller’s own feelings. Even as a draftsman 
we cannot consider M. Arago entitled to any great praise on the 
score of fidelity ; his portraits, thrown into theatrical attitudes, are 
caricatures; the males looking like murderers, and the females like 
Magdalens.’ A book so totally destitute of every species of in- 
formation, which we naturally look for from one officially em- 
ployed in a scientific expedition, would, in any other circum- 
stance, be unworthy of notice ; but as a record of the general state 
of literature in France, (for by the French critics, we perceive, 
M. Arago is called ‘ un homme de lettres,’) we think it right to 
give it a place in our journal, were it only to put our readers in 
possession of the kind of gossip with which M. Arago has con- 
trived to fill so many hundred pages, and the style in which he 
has communicated it to the world. 

At Gibraltar, General Don received the party with ‘a smile,’ 
which, though but a ‘ faint’ one, M. Arago deems so unusual a 
thing on an Englishman’s countenance, that he conjectures it 
may have been ‘ the first for these ten years that played upon the 
lips of the governor.’ Another discovery he made on this rock 
was, that when the Jews mean to cheat any one they assume the 
dress of the unhappy dupe. ‘ Thus they will throw a mantle over 
their shoulders when they are negociating with a Spaniard; if 
they have to do with an Englishman, they put on a tight dress ; 
and assume a turban if they have selected a Turk for their vic- 
tim.’—This is deep on the part of the Jews, and must needs be 
successful, as it took a Frenchman two whole days to find it out. 

The Uranie (for the Physicienne mentioned in the title-page is 
a non-entity, at least she is mentioned no where else) touches at 
Teneriffe ; and M. Arago is sadly grieved that in the course of a 
whole week he is not able to find the road to the celebrated peak; 
yet there is but one, and the distance not above twenty-four miles. 
He consoles himself, however, by reflecting that Humboldt has 
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been there, and, consequently, that there is. nothing more to be 
said about it! Some of the party wrote to the governor to as- 
sist them in discovering this coy. road; but the. governor returned 
no answer, and the French consul, with an arch smile, told them 
they would receive none, as ‘ the governor could not write ;—but 
‘ his. secretary ?—‘ He cannot write either.’—‘ O worthy repre- 
sentatives of a nation! exclaims M. Arago. 

As a specimen of a conversation held between two persons, 
ignorant of each other’s language, we give the following between 
M. Arago, and a Spanish sentry, whom he found ¢ eating a ball of 
dough.’ 

*.“ What are you eating, comrade ?”—“ Bread.” [I strive in vain to 
persuade myself that he is not deceiving me.] “ Is it good?” “ Ex- 
cellent; taste it.” [1 endeavour to swallow it at the risk of choking 
myself.] “ What is your pay ?’—* This bread.”—* And how much 
in money ?”—* Nothing.”—“ Have you then no money ?”—* For ter 
reals I would walk round the island.”—* Will you accept this half- 
piastre to drink my health ?’—“ It is too much; people would think I 
had: stolen it.”—“ ‘Fake it.”—* I’faith, Sir, I am afraid lest you should 
net repeat your generous offer: ten thousand thanks.’-—p. 22. 


A * voyage round the world,’ and particularly by a painter, 
would be nothing without a storm;—M. Arago was told, how- 
ever, that the one which he has so highly coloured in the following 
paragraph was only a squall. No matter—it proved to him that 
“ the combined-elements are incapable of appalling Frenc 
seamen.’ 


‘Whether touching the clouds, or at the bottom of the abyss, they 
are constantly the same; and they care as little for the thunderbolt as 
for the sunken rock, But the uproar increases; the cloud hovers over 
the vessel ; wave dashes against wave; lightnings rend the.cloud ; from 
its murky sides burst torrents of wind and hail. ‘The ship is carried 
away. The rapidity of its motions prevents any attempt to counteract 
them; and the profoundest darkness would render such an attempt 
useless» The roaring of the waves; the pealing of the thunder; the 
howling of the cordage ; the crackling of the tackle, drown the voice; 
none is heard save that of the tempest.’—p. 25, 26. ; 

At. Rio de Janeiro, a Poriugueze, more courteous than the 
governor of Teneriffe, condescended to ‘ show him the way,’ (for, 
our, draftsman. appears to be a most helpless .creature,) and 
pointed out. to him ‘ the remarkable persons.’ . 


‘ “ That is a countryman of yours,” said he to me when we came te 
the Place of Rocio.—** He seems to be very poor.”—“ Ah, Sir, that.is 
because he isa Frenchman.”—“ But I have seen Frenchmen who. are 
wry rich,”—* This is a Member of the Institute; anda man will not, 
make his fortune by science. at Rio.” “ There is another Parisian,” 
added he, pointing to a-young dandy who was driving a very handsome 
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chaise ; “ he is rich too."—* Of course he is not a man of science.”"— 
“ No, Sir; he is cowfeur to the court.”—“ That profession then is a 
’ bucrative one.”—*“ You see it is:—M...... has a very handsome 
wife.” ’—p, 42. 

_ One day, however, in a fit of desperate resolution, he ventured 
to stroll abroad alone; but being afraid ‘ of the numerous rep- 
tiles,’ he took shelter in a small cottage that was pai green; 
and was surprized to observe hanging against the wall a. full- 
length portrait of a French general decorated with several orders. 

* While I was reflecting on the singularity of my situation, I felt a 
tap on the shoulder; and an old man, overcome with fatigue and rest- 
ing on @ spade, asked me in French who I was, and what was my busi- 
ness. 1 explained to him the accident that had brought me thither, and 
in my turn inquired the name of the person who was represented on the 
canvas. ‘‘ That man,” said he, “‘ has been a French general, aide-de- 
camp to Napoleon, and governor in both hemispheres. He once en- 
joyed honours, dignities, and consideration ; now he has lost them all. 

He has fled from the hatred of men, the tumult of cities, and the in- 
trigues of courts, and come hither to die far from every thing that at- 
tached him to life. His hand has ceased to wield the sword; his bosom 
is stripped of the marks of honour; the pains, occasioned by numerous 
wounds, alone remind him of his successes and of his glory. The sol- 
dier, whom you see on that canvas, is now a husbandman and a char- 
coal-burner : it is General Hogendorp ; it is myself!” I involuntarily 
pressed the band of the veteran, and conducted him to his arm-chair. 

* How exile alters men! {could scarcely persuade myself that I 
beheld the noble warrior whose features I was admiring a few minutes 
before. They were shrivelled and shrunk: how much he must have 
suffered ! 

* “ You seem tired,” said he, a moment before my departure ; “ take 
a glass of my thin orange-wine: I wish I could offer you bread; but 
the French general has none to-day.” My heart ached, and I retired,’ 
—p- 44, 45. 

Here, at least, ‘ even-handed justice’ has doneher work. This 
Hogendorp is not a Frenchman, but, as his name betrays, a rene- 
gade Du an, who, after having filled the honourable situations 
of ambassador to the court of St. Petersburgh and governor of 
Java, basely deserted his country, and, in 1806, became minister 
at war to King Louis Buonaparte. In 1811 he was made a 

eneral of division; and in the following year, governor of Bres- 

w, where he rendered himself conspicuous by a féte in honour of 
Napoleon’s birth-day. The ill-success of the Moscow campaign 
drove him back, to command at Hamburgh, where, says his apo- 
logist, ‘ il s’y conduisit avec une sévérité qui parut excessive.’ 
Excessive indeed!—and among other acts for whieh the good 
people of Hamburgh will not readily forget him, was that of 
causing some very:respectable women to be flogged, to the disgust 
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and indignation not only of the citizens, but the Kpole army. .No 


wonder then that, after the battle of Waterloo, Mynheer Hogen- 
dorp should not think himself safe on this side of the Adantic. 

M. Arago goes to the theatre; the play was Zaire, and the 
performers 80 misérable that he pronounces them a parcel of 
puppets; he was ready to burst with laughter, ‘ but Lusignan,’ 
he says, ‘ in particular, (for his passions are as fleeting as these 
of Punch or Harlequin,) wrung from him tears of pity.’ ballet 
was Psyche, of which, he tells us, ‘ the second act passes in the 
throat of Cerberus, and the gods dance there like devils.’ This 
may be original, but it is not witty; what follows is witty without 
being original. ‘ [ rise to depart; “ Wait alittle,” said one of the 
clappers to me, “ the farce is going to begin.”——“ Thank you, sir, 
I have seen it already.”’ 

- Of one hundred and twenty thousand souls which the city of 
Rio is said to contain, five-sixths, we are told, are purchased 
slaves. M. Arago determines to pay a visit to the place where 
these unhappy beings are sold. ‘I will overcome my repugnance,’ 
says he, * and while I behold them, I will drop at least a tear over 
their fate;’ which, after all, is no great sacrifice to make by one 
who has them to spare upon all occasions. The following scene 
is said to have taken place in the ‘ pestiferous room, where men, 
women, and children were huddled together naked.’ We should 
bear in mind that M. Arago had before told us the ‘ Portugueze 
language was totally unknown to him.’ 

’ © A customer enters—it is a monk; I know him by his hypocritical 
look. He casts an eye over the room, which he presently leaves dissa- 
tisfied, and comes into that where am. Here is a number of females, 
some of them with infants at their breast. Unhappy creatures! strangle 
those hapless babes, or they will have to endure inexpressible torments. 
.. . . Thé monk pauses ; he desires a young girl to rise; she advances 
trembling, walks, runs, holds up her — shows her teeth.—“ How 
much for this ?”—** Six quadruples.”—“ She has a very large foot.”— 
“ Your lordship will be satisfied with her.”—“ Her legs are too small.” 
+~* Yes, but look at these eyes; observe that gait, these teeth, these 
anms, that bosom ; observe ——.”—“ But consider » Six quad- 
ruples; it was but yesterday that a colleague of mine bought one at this 
yery place for a great deal less.”—‘ Has your honour seen her ?”— 
= Certainly I have.”—“ Well then” . . ... (whispering a few words) “ ’tis 
@ fact, I assure you.”—“ That alters the case; thére are your six quad- 
tuples.” The bargain is struck; the poor girl casts a last painful look 
at her companions in misfortune, and walks off before her master, to 
change her way of life, without having reason to hope for a mitigation 
of her sufferings. ws 

* I discovered neither wickedness nor goodness in the monk’s counte- 
nance, His eyes were fixed only on his new slave,—a European female 
would easily have divined their expression; the unfortunate Negress 
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dérst not raise hers to them ; she must, nevertheless, accustom herself 
to dé 60, She was:a very pretty girl’—p. 65, 66. 

If we were to place implicit confidence in M. Arago’s state- 
ménts, which we regret to say we see but too much reason not to 
do, we should conclude that slaves in the Brazils ate starved, 
beaten, maimed, and murdered at the caprice of their masters, 
without any notice being taken of it. Now it is notorious that 
no hation on earth treats their slaves with more mildness and con- 
sideration than the Portugueze. If indeed the case were other- 
Wise, it would require no small share of credulity to believe many 
of the ‘ little anecdotes’ and ‘ collections of curious facts,’ which 
M. Arago has stored up, especially those where the master deli- 
berately puts to death his slave for a very trifling offence, or for 
mere amusement. We will not shock our readers with any of 
the horrid details into which M. Arago eagerly enters ; but pass 
at once to a little anecdote, as he calls it, of the late King of the 
Brazils, and which, from what we know of his character, (bene- 
volent but feeble,) may probably have some foundation in fact. 

* The crew of a merchantman, bound to Bahia, among whom there 
were some slaves, lately murdered the master and mate; after which 
they ran the ship aground, to possess themselves of the “arg, iving out 
that their officers had been drowned. An investigation took place, and, 
urged by remorse, one of the villains confessed the crime, and stated the 
circumstances; all were condemned to die, and the sentence was sub- 
mitted to the sovereign for his signature. “What!” he exclaimed, “ do 
you wish me to put to death these eight unfortunate wretches? No; 
the world would suppose that I have none but murderers in my king- 
dom, Let me know who were the ringleaders in this crime, and send 
the others to Angole,”—“ But, Sire,” observed one of the ministers, 
“all of them are equally guilty.”—“ Well, then, strike out the first 
four; let the others serve for an example.” A moment afterwards, 
changing bis mind: “ No,” said he, “ two will suffice; people shall not 
accuse my heart. Which of them revealed the crime?”—* Alas! Sire, 
one of those who are doomed to perish.”——“‘ Well, then, I pardon them 
all!” The sentence was torn in pieces.’—p. 91, 

Though M. Arago stirs not a foot beyond the precincts of Rio 
de Janeiro, this does not m the least prevent him from making 
his gr eer acquainted with all that concerns the Tupinam- 
bas, the Botocudos, the Mundrucus, the Araras, the Jummas, 
Parumas, and all the host of cannibals—for M. Arago verily be- 
lieves they devour one another—in the interior of Brazil. Here 
too he made the notable discovery that the natives of the Caroline 
islands and the New Zealanders resemble the Botocudos and the 
Muadrucus so much ‘ in the minutest. circumstances,’ that they 
must have been the same people, ‘ separated only by one of those 
catastrophes which have convulsed the face of the globe, and 
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changed the laws of nature :’-—a grand coup which, we are con- 
fident, could only have been struck out in Paris; especially when, 
we Consider that M. Arago had not yet seen the Carolinians, and 
never saw either the New Zealanders, the Mundrucus, or the 
Botocudos. 

At the Cape of Good Hope he finds every thing ‘ magnificent.’ 
The public edifices, the private houses, the court of justice, the, 
market-place—even the ‘ fair sex’—all are ‘ magnifique: but 
this is nearly the sum of all we learn respecting Cape Town; a 
scantiness of communication from the spot, which, however, is 
in some measure compensated by a piece of information re-, 
specting a people whom he never saw, and which is quite new 
to us—namely, that the Kaffers, when they fight, convert their 
bullocks into shields, by stationing themselves behind them, and 
laying fast hold of their tails! ‘The following account of a visit to 
an eccentric character, known at the Cape by the name of the po- 
liticul shuemaker, misplaced perhaps in a book of travels, might 
furnish a scene for a farce, not unamusing. This Dutchman (for 
such we suppose him to be, though, for M. Arago’s sake, we 
hope he spoke French) is one of those busy, meddling, inquisitive, 
persons who know every body, and every thing, past, present and 
to come. After a long story about the fall of Napoleon, the re-. 
storation of the Bourbons, the marriage of the Duc de Berry, all 
of which the shoemaker predicted, M. Arago proceeds :-— 

* Tired enough already of the political pretensions of the shoemaker, 
I was going to acquaint him with the motive of my visit, and to ask for. 
some shoes, when he suddenly resumed, “ Apropos, sir,” said he, with a 
doleful look: “ Europe has lately been the theatre of a very dreadful 
event. The battle of Waterloo has deprived France of many of her’ 
brave fellows! I foretold, sir, that those guards would die rather than 
surrender.” That was no difficult matter.” “ Certainly not: but it 
was Columbus’s egg—say before-hand what will happen; and don’t’ 
wait for events befure you pronounce : but let us wave that. subject, 
and proceed to an affair almost as terrible, and much more glorious for 
you, the battle of Toulouse! Long live Soult, sir! Long live Soult ! 
There's a general for you! O that I had been there!” “ J was there, 
sir!” “ Why did you not tell him to exterminate that odious race of 
islanders?” ‘* He did.” “ Some of them, however, escaped. ...... 
But then, with so small a force it was impossible to effect more. So! 
you were at the battle of Toulouse! (N. B. | was not.) As a drafts- 
man, probably? I'know that country well.” “ I dare say you do.” 
“ | have ‘been all over it.” “ That is very clear.” “ And at this dis- 
tance I have detailed the action, and drawn an accurate of the 
battle. You shall judge, sir, whether [ have misconceived the thing.” 
He immediately fell to work, and in a trice the two armies were drawn 
up on the parlour fluor.. Some stout lasts are the French ; a new shoe 
is a substitute forSoult. Wellington is represented by a boot-strap, _ 
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his soldiers by scraps of leather. A chair is the hill where the carnage 
takes place; a calf-skin the Garonne ; a pail the canal: nothing is for- 
gotten. The shoemaker gives the word, every thing moves and acts. 
With one touch the rapid historian overthrows columns, causes out 
troops to advance, puts to flight the descendants of Lusus, (who was 
he ?) tumbles them into the river, and leathers the English.—The fite 
flashes from his eyes; he rolls about with enthusiasm; and when the 
action is over, he claps Soult under bis arm ; flings the French upon a 
sofa; throws the English aside among the rubbish ; puts a general in 
his pocket ; gives Wellington a kick ; and rises breathless, and proud 
of bis triumph. 

* “ Excellent, sir, excellent ! one would swear you had been at that 
battle, your representation of it is so correct!” “ | was there, sir; yes, 
1 was there: and from this place I directed all the movements; for | 
foresaw thisengagement. Stop a moment : look at this map of the con- 
quests of the French ; observe all these dots; they are so many cities 
taken by them! (So saying, he showed me a paper quite black with 
dots.)—It is rather the worse for wear; but ] keep it, for | made my 
first campaigns with it, and we ought not to be ungrateful to our old 
friends..... Will you do me the honour to take a glass of wine ? 
** No, I thank you, sir; I came to ..... ” “To-morrow, sit, I will 
measure you: and we will resume the conversation.” ’—p. 116. 

M. Arago heard of at least one vegetable production in the 
colony, ‘which is a tree seven or eight feet high, whose leaves 
serve for tinder, and for making socks’; and he gravely gives 
his opinion, that there may be more plants in the interior de- 
‘serving the attention of the botanist and mineralogist. ‘The won- 
derful tree, which has thus come to his knowledge, happens to 
be a low herbaceous plant, from the woolly leaves of which the 
young people form Lilliputian gloves, stockings, caps, &c. for the 
amusement of children. 

At the Isle of France M. Arago meets with a woeful disap- 
pointment. Previously to his arrival he had prepared himself to 
shed torrents of tears over the tomb of Paul and Virginie. On 
landing, however, he finds that there is no tomb!—that there 
never was a Paul, and that Madame Latour did not die of 
grief for the loss of her daughter Virginie, but consoled herself 
in the arms of no less than three successive husbands, after that 
event—in short, he discovers that the whole story is ‘a mere 
freak of the imagination of Bernardin de St. Pierre.’ ‘ Why, alas!” 
he pathetically exclaims, ‘must such sweet illusions be de- 
ng < har dl } 

aving thus got rid of the romance of the island, he proceeds 

to the realities, giving, as behoves a sensible heart, the prefer- 
ence to the ladies, who, next to ‘his dear France,’ have every 
where the happiness of his liveliest attentions. The European 
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part of the fair sex, however, enjoy less of his admiration than 
the mulatto women ; of these and their fascinating manners he 
speaks in raptures; he describes them as devoted, ‘ from inclina- 
tion, profession and—what we do not comprehend—from duty, 
to the worship of the god of the gardens,’ so that the giddy youths 
of creole parents are rarely able to resist their caresses. 

* Enticing balls, and entertainments, at which these mulatto women 
preside, daily collect swarms of admirers, who sigh no longer than the 
moment in which they venture to declare themselves. At these brilliant 
parties, luxury displays all that can flatter and dazzle the senses. The 
most superb cachemirs, the finest laces, abound there: anda mulattd 
woman has frequently been known to purchase, without hesitation, q 
dress which a wealthy creole lady has thought far too dear. Add to 
all this elegance, a person fraught with graces; forms with which the 
Grecian sculptor might have embellished the master-pieces of his ge- 
nius ; a conversation always interesting, and seasoned with traits of sen- 
timent; manners the most gentle; a desire to captivate, which heightens 
the charms of beauty itself; an enchanting smile, which provokes a 
compliment; a look, which invites you to be bold ; exquisite cleanli- 
ness ; talents; the most tender attentions ; in short, all the qualities of 
the heart, compatible with the absence of modesty; and the most rigid 
stoic will conceive at least, if not excuse, the dominion whith these 
women retain so long over their admirers. Must I further confess, and 
shall I not be passing a severe judgment on the creoles, if I add, that 
the connexions formed with free mulatto women become real mar- 
riages ; and that the a ay mage man, who imagines that he is forming a 
tie, which he can dissolve in a few days, often finds himself entangled 
for the rest of his life.’—p. 136. 

The negroes in the Isle of France, he says, are better treated 
than in the Brazils, and in proportion they are more depraved. 
The females m particular, with whom our draftsman is best ac- 
quainted, are described as most abandoned characters, and so 
much in the habit of procuring abortion, that the English, he 
thinks, will be driven to the necessity, on account of the decline 
of the black population, of having recourse to the importation of 
negresses from the island of Madagascar ! 

From this Isle, he proceeds to Bourbon ; and here we find 
him, on returning from a ball, for the first time turning his back 
upon ‘Ja belle France.’ ‘ Poor France! Poor country! Thy 
flag may wave on that staff which overlooks the road; but not a 
wish, not a sigh, escapes my heart, [ am very wellhere; perhaps 
because I am among Frenchmen.’ St. Paul, however, is, by his 
account, a miserable place, as he found himself in the midst of 
the principal square without having the least suspicion that he 
had got into the town ; and he actually walked through half the 
capjtal of the island without seeing any houses :-—in short, he 
thonght it ‘a most melancholy abode—sand, sand, nothing but 
‘pand.’ 
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‘The hext place at which the Uranie touched was that part of 
the western coast of New Holland named in the charts Endracht’s 
Land, near to which is Dirk Hartog’s Island, which M. Arago, 
(we speak it to his praise,) with an accuracy quite unusual with 
him, calls Irk Iatighs Island. Here he has an interview with 
some savages, whose conduct is shy and ‘suspicious; but, on 
taking out his castanets, he succeeds in setting the whole party, 
old and young, a dancing, to the great amusement of all present. 
Night coming on, they separate in good humour, and M. Arago 
thus concludes his epistle— 

*'The sun sets: every thing is dead. The myriads of flies that de- 
voured us have disappeared; no insect wings through the air; no voice 
disturbs the silence of this melancholy solitude ; a sharp cold beaumbs 
the limbs. —The sun re-appears: the air is again peopled; a consum- 
ing heat oppresses us; we seek repose, and find nothing but fatigue. 
What a frightful abode !’ . . .—p. 173. 

Always in affliction ! ‘sand, sand, nothing but sand!’ 

The short stay which M. Arago made on this coast was long 
enough to satisfy him that the neighbouring country was a mise- 
rable waste, inhabited by a few unfortunate beings whose mode 
of existence appeared to be quite a problem.— 

‘ They are of a middling stature ; their skin is black asebony ; their 
eyes are small and lively ; they have a broad forehead, flat nose, large 
mouth, thick lips, and white teeth ; their breast is tolerably broad, and 
covered, as wel] as the belly, with little incisions ; their extremities are 
slender ; their motions quick and numerous ; their gestures rapid; their 
weapons not very dangerous ; their agility is surprising ; their language 
noisy. Some of them are tatooed with red. The woman we saw had 
her forchead tatoued. A shell hanging from the girdle appeared to me 
to distinguish the chief of the troop, supposing it to pay obedience to 
any other chief than nature,’"—p, 182, 

Our draftsman had now seen, he says, white, black, red and 
copper-coloured men; but, arrived at Coupang, on the island of 
Timor, he found the people completely yellow. M. Arago is not 
among the boldest of mankind, and is somewhat alarmed at the 
stories he heard of boas and crocodiles, and the more so, he says, 
as five persons had just been eatew up by the latter; and as ‘ fear 
is the mother of religion,’ he was not surprized that the inhabitants 
worshipped them. The Chinese, he adds, are the ‘ Jews of Cou- 
pang.’ What particular dealings he had with them we are not 
told; but he angrily observes, that he could find only one honest 
man among three hundred rogues. The Malays, who havea written 
language, books on all subjects, a regular code of laws, and an 
established religion, he describes as savages ; but thus it 1s whey 
ignorance presumes to prate about what 1s beyond its sphere. . 
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. At the island: of Ombay, which isone of the chain between 
Timor and Java, and consequently frequented by the Dutch of 
both islands, M. Arago and a party land among the savages, whom 
he soon discovers (for he has a wonderful tact in finding out can- 
nébals) to be so of blood, that they even ‘ drink it out of 
the skulls of their slaughtered enemies.’ But as an intercoarse 
with such people would furnish an admirable subject for his 
epistolary correspondence, our draftsman screwed up his courage 
to the sticking place, and, as he tells us, ventured on the despe- 
rate step of approaching them. 

* Now that we are returned from this dangerous excursion, we may 
congratulate ourselves on the calm that detained us so long near this 
island, and laugh at the danger we ran. The accounts given us by the 
captain and mate of a whaler are truly alarming. They affirm, thatall 
the natives of Ombay are cannibals; and that, if we had landed only a 
quarter of a league north of Bitoka, we should certainly have been mas- 
sacred, The boat of a ship of their country, that landed there lately, 
was hauled ashore, and all the crew devoured. They acknowledge no 
chief, make war one village upon another, dip their weapons in poison 
kept in the hollow of a bamboo, and suspend from their dwellings the 
jews of their vanquished enemies,’—p. 210. 


It is to be wished that M. Arago had condescended to mention 
the names of ‘ the captain and mate,’ and of ‘ the ship of their 
country,’ which furnished such an agreeable repast for these can- 
nibals. His assertion, improbable as it is in itself, is rendered 
still more so by the account which he gives of the kind reception 
he met with at one of their villages, and the willingness with which 
two of the natives agreed to exhibit, for his amusement, a mock 
combat, one being armed with a bow and arrow, the other with a 
shield and cross. The inflated description of this encounter is ac- 
companied with a print every way worthy of it. 

* His bow is in motion, the arrows start from his girdle, his steps are 
cautious, his looks threatening......... At length he grows warm. 
With the activity of a leopard he leaps over hedges and bushes, hides 
himself behind a tree, more frequently awaits his enemy firmly; stoops 
adroitly, and is again boldly erect, Under the cover of a buffalo’s hide, 
he seems to despise the darts and the rage of his adversary ; and defends 
himself from them with agility. But bis bow is become useless to him: 
he arms himeelf with his krees; rushes on his enemy; follows him 
‘erged him, strikes him ; his eyes flash fire ; his nostrils areen- 
larged; his muscles swell; he parries still, but we see he is already 


conqueror ; in fine, he makes a last effort, and his enemy falls at his 
feet. . We were stupified.’—p. 208. 5 

In this state of stupefaction, it is a great mercy they: were not 
eaten up, and their skulls converted into drinking-cups. As we 
have not the pleasure of being acquainted with M. Arago, we 


know 
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know ‘not whether ‘ the gods-have made ‘him critical’ ;' but assur- 
po Mae me ce cannibal of Ombay’ is so strong a likeness 
, that we are inclined to suspect it: and at all events, 
the drawing must have been made at Paris. 
__ The letters ‘ concerning the Moluccas’ we shall not notice, as 
M. Arago had only a very distant view of them in passing. He 
is now become quite courageous, since his adventure with the 
cannibals, and burns to be at some Malay prows seen at a dis- 
tance :—‘ it was not,’ says he, ‘ that we wanted blood, but as it 
seemed unlikely we should sail round the world without some 
event of the kind, and as it now presented itself, we met it cheer- 
fully.’ A more exquisite reason for turning pirates and assassins, 
we never desire to hear! ‘The Malays, however, were too pru- 
dent to come within gunshot; but an idea crossed M. Arago’s 
imagination which, he tells us, gave him a ‘ slight sentiment of 
uneasiness’—it was, that ‘ Antony had lost a battle, because he 
would not lose a mistress.’ This, we suppose, is meant for Cap- 
tain Freycinet, whose wife, it would seem, (p. 232.) was on board. 
We remember, indeed, an anecdote respecting this lady, about 
the time of the sailing of the expedition. The minister of marine 
(displeased at the captain's refusing to: take the botanist with 
him) resolved on preventing Madame Freycinet from accompany- 
ing her husband, and a an order that no woman should be 
received on board. hen, however, the ship was fairly out at 
sea, a handsome sailor-boy presented himself to the captain on 
the quarter-deck. .It was Madame Freycinet, who had smuggled 
herself on board, and remained among the crew three or four 
days, without the knowledge of her husband. But we must 
proceed. 

‘ The natives of Rawack, Waigooe, and New Guinea, whom we,have 
daily before our eyes,’—we must observe bere, that M. Arago never 
saw any of the natives of the last two places,—‘ are little, squat, large 
headed, woolly haired, nearly black, big bodied, spindle shanked, with 
long and broad feet. Their countenance is inexpressive, their manners 
unengaging, their air stupid. Some of them have so much hair on their 
heads, that you would take it for a pile of wigs. ane all are co- 
vered with leprosy, or have been affected by it. They have big bellies 
and prominent hips; their gait is awkward, though they are tolerably 
active. Their language is noisy, and inharmonious ; their smile almost 
Sa, They climb trees with surprising facility, and ‘are ve 
skilful fishers; standing on the bow of a canoe, rudely enough fashioned, 
and sometimes furnished with a sail of cocoa leaves, a man sées a fish 
at a distance, directs his proa toward it, and, though more than twenty 
paces distant, almost always strikes it with a long bamboo, headed 
with a. double-pointed iron.’-—pp. 226, 227. 

M. Arago took one of these ‘ big-bellied’ females into his tent to 


draw 
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portrait; from whom he soon discovered, (for guorance 
is no impediment with him,) that she was continually 
her master, and that she would be happy to ge along with 
at the end of a long story the poor creature began to 
The tears of a woman,’ continues our painter, ‘ hare al- 
made a strong impression upon me; J was moved; I took the 
of the slave, and pressed them between mine, . . . . and I 
w not what might have taken place bad not the wind, that 
lew vio , brought down the tent over our heads. This re+ 
minded me, Jaugbably enough, of the fable of Mars-and Venus, 
caught in Vulean’s net.’— Mars and Venus |—-Good. 

e next find our voyager at Guam, or Gushan, ove of the 
Carolinas, or, more properly, of the Marianne islands, colonized 
by the Spaniards. If it were possible to believe all that M. Arago 
seys of the vile and licentious manners of the Spanish colonists, 
and their descendants, we must set them down as the lowest and 
basest of the savages whom he had yet met with ; but as we have 
a contemporencous description from Kotzebue and his naturalist 
Chamisea, which corresponds scarcely in any one point, we make 
no ceremony in throwing that of the Frenchman overboard. As 
he professes, however, to be an adept at painting, we shall copy 
his portrait of the officers of the garrison. 

‘ I never saw a more laughable carieature than the officers of the 
garrison in full dress. Nothing can be more whimsical than their ac- 
coutrements; nothing more ridiculous than the importance they attach 
to a phantom of an epaulette dangling down the back of the Ider. 
A sword of the days of Charlemagne, as long and as flat as the hara 
of most of ovr orators; spatterdasbes in which legs accustomed to 
greater liberty wallow at ease; peaked shoes ; coats, the flaps of which 
trail on the ground; a few long hairs, white or plastered, carelessly 
tied with a strip of Jeather, or a blue or yellow ribbon ; opera hats, the 
two corners of which rest on the shoulders, and are occasionally grazed 
by the point of the rapier; the wy air they wish to assume ; the man- 
ner of giving the word of command, which reminded us so well of their 
servile ; the unsteady and consequential step; every thing in 
these individuals, disguised as soldiers, brings to my mind those scenes 
of gay intoxication, with which Vernet enriches the shop windows of 
Martinet, and the stalls of the Boulevards. Would I had bis talents!’— 


i 
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p- 245. 

Here, for the second time on the voyage, M. Arago forgets his 
dear native country, in the arms of a copper-coloured female of 
Guahan, His description of the Carolinian ladies, as he is pleased 
te call them, ia as follows :— 

* The women wear a handkerchief fastened by a string round the 
waist, and turn it round, according as you happen te be before or be- 
hind them ¢ the reat of the bedy is perfectly naked. ‘Their shape is 

; completely 
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completely beautiful; their walk easy; their shoulders amorously 
rounded ; their breasts firm, prominent, and perfectly separated; thear 
feet small ; their legs well turped; their hair is jrable, of a fine 
black, and flowing down their shoulders and loins; they avoided us 
with an annoying perseverance; and I rehend their dread of us 
stood them in the stead of virtue.’—pp. 276. 

He yisited Tinian, and gives a drawing of those singular ruins 
found in the interior of an island to which Anson and his crew 
owed their safety; which was once a lovely ee inhabited by 
a happy people, fill the baneful visit of the Spaniards carrie 
death and desolation to its shores. 

* We went over the island...... It must formerly have been the 
residence of a great people; extinguished no doubt by ong of those 
catastrophes that annihilate empires and generations of men. You can- 
not proceed a league without finding some gigantic remains of old mo- 
numents among the brambles; and the whole island seems to be but 
one ruin. The trees are weak and scanty; but they have to make theit 
way with difficulty through heaps of dry leaves, and decayed trunks of 
trees, Here and there we find old, bare, breadfruit trees, the tops of 
which, exhibiting a few grayish branches, indicate to the traveller the 
catastrophe of which they have been the victims, without denoting its 
epoch, Buffaloes and wild hogs can now with difficulty escape. the 
arrow of the hunter: the eye at one glance takes in an ample 5 
and, if] may venture to say so, almost every part of Tinian recalled to 
my gloomy imagination the wild and arid soil of the peninsula of Péron. 

‘ A few low and feeble cocoa-trees still raise their withered heads ; 
you would say they moaned the sadness of nature, and wished to die 
with her, Uniform plains of small elevation; a monotonous enast; a 
few reefs of rocks; trunks of trees parched by the sun ; no road, ne 
shelter; is not this the abode of melaneholy?..,. A scarching wind 
destroys vegetation, and deprives the ground of the power of reproduc- 
tion. Every thing is in decay: vegetables grow with difficulty ; the 
potatoes, yams, and water-melons, are all inferior to those of Rota ; and 
1 tremble while I think that Anson probably said no more than the 
truth, when he painted this country as an Elysium, as an abode of en- 
chantment..... Js there then no testimony remaining of this convul 
sion of nature which is yet so recent ?’—pp. 282, 283. 


These ‘ convulsions of nature’ and ‘ catastrophes’ are very cone 
venient terms to get rid of difficulties, but have nothing te do with 
Tinian—the desvlation of which, as we have said, muat he sought 
in the persecuting spirit and the horrid cruelties of the jards. 

We are next presented with very long, dull and imsipid details 
of what our painter calls the natives of the Carolinaa, of whom, 
by the way, he could know nothing, as among two or three hus- 
dred islands he was only at two, which, strictly speaking, form no 
part of them. This very extensive group is yet to be visited 
and described, and would, no doubt, afford an imteresting feld ~ 
the 
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the geographer, the moralist and the natural historian. From the 
Tittle that may be gleaned from Kotzebue’s visit to some islets on 
‘the eastern extremity of the group, the natives appear to be a fine 
race of men, of quick parts and good disposition. But M. Arago 
is not the person to profit by a visit to them: he, simple Cory- 
don, would have been so totally occupied im making love to the 
brown beauties, and. drawing their portraits, as to neglect all 
miuor considerations, He had some difficulty, he tells us, in tear- 
ing himself away from one of them at Guahan. However, after 
a severe struggle, a decent quantity of sighs, and sobs, and 
broken interjections, we at length arrive at the Sandwich islands. 
Before the ship anchored several canoes came alongside, eagerly 
inviting the navigators ‘ to profit by the opportunity, and not to 
refuse the caresses of their wives,’'—but on this subject we do not 
chuse to follow M. Arago. The dwellings of the natives are thus 
described. 

‘The huts of Owhyhee appear to me the best that we have seen 
since we have been in these semi-barbarous regions. Almost the whole 
of 'them have only one apartment, ornamented with mats, calebashes, 
and some country cloths. In that room fathers, mothers, boys, girls, and 
sometimes even hogs and dogs, all sleep together péle-méle: there the 
mothers offer their daughters to strangers; there the children learn, 
almost as soon as they,are born, what they ought scarcely to know 
when. they are — up; there the son forgets what he owes to the 
father; because the father forgets what is due to the son; there, in 
short, the head of the family has no authority, except what he de- 
rives from his own strength, while his son is yet in the bondsof infancy.” 
—part ii. pp: 64,65. 

Of the establishment of Riouriou, the son and successor of the 
late King Tamaamah, (the same whom Kotzebue calls Leo leo— 
dog of all dogs, ) the following is M. Arago’s description. srs 3 

‘ A miserable hut, built of straw, from twenty-five to thirty feet-long, 
and from twelve to fifteen feet broad, the entrance to which is by a low 
and narrow door; some mats, on which several half-naked giants are 
reposing, and who bear the titles of ministers and generals; two chairs, 
on which are seated, on days. of ceremony, a large fat, dirty, heavy, 
proud man, and a stout half-naked woman, who allows herself to coquet 
with every stranger, without betraying her fidelity to her large-jowled 
husband :—such is the palace of the monarch of the Sandwich isles ; 
and such are the King and Queen of Owhyhee, and such is their digni- 
fied court.’—part ii. p. 89, 90. 

. .M. Arago recommends strangers to make a point of getting 
-acquainted ‘with one of the wives,—the ‘ stout half-naked woman’ 
——of ‘the large-jowled husband,’ because her face is pretty, her 
limbs plump, her eyes amorous, &c. As to Riouriou, if we may 
believe M: Arago, his reign is not likely to be lasting; - he 

throws 
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throws out. some mysterious and fearful hints about the English 
being on the watch to get possession of these islands—he need . 
not alarm himself or his countrymen on this score ; the lish 

have already as many foreign ee as ‘they need, without 

going to the extremity of the Pacific to seek for more. 

In the voyage homeward, M. Arago feels grievously di 
pointed in not stopping at Otaheite: he had calculated, by 
number of buttons left on his waistcoat, how many conquests he. 
would be able to make ‘ at that point of Venus consecrated by so 
many feasts ;’ taking care, however, to tell his dear friend to what 
a very low ebb his wealth in this respect had been reduced in the 
Carolinas and the Sandwich islands. Captain Freycinet, however, 
had other objects in view; and steered direct for Port Jackson.’ 
And here we have an instance of the unsuspicious ease with which 
a Frenchman dispatches his views of society from the visit of a 
few days, and how matters swell under his hands. 


* England was infested by thieves and highwaymen ; girls of the town 
were the ruin of families; a nook of land, almost at the antipodes of 
London, offered nations a secure asylum from storms; a few whale- 
fishers, and an experienced captain, gave a brilliant description of this 
country ; a philosopher conceived a generous and philanthropic plan. 
Ships employed by the state were loaded with those whom the metro- 
polis disowned as her children: they were landed in New Holland. .°. . 
The robber obliterates the remembrance of his crimes by an active and 
laborious life: the prostitute becomes a wife and a mother, and remem- 
bers her errors only to detest them; her children receive from her 
lessons of probity and honour : the lands are parcelled out by a judi-: 
cious, impartial, and rigid governor, who bestows with discernment, and: 
refuses with firmness: they are cleared by vigorous:hands, that acquire 
from them wealth, of which the possessor will have no reason to be 
ashamed. Lofty trees, that ages had so much trouble to rear, are 
felled, and rolled over the ground that fed them. Spacious buildings’ 
assume the place of smoky huts; an active and intelligent population 
is now in motion, and eager in pursuit of pleasure, on the very spot 
where savages formerly in bloody combats. Obscure paths 
become broad and level : @ fown arises—a colony is formed— 
Sydney becomes a flourishing city.—Part ii. p. 162. 

* I will not give you a description of the town, which I have just 
gone through : I am enchanted, and I had rather give my admiration, 
some respite. Magnificent hotels, majestic mansions, houses of é¢xtfa- 
ordinary taste and elegance, fountains ornamented with sculptures 
worthy the chisel of our best artists, spacious and airy apartments, rich 
furniture, horses, carriages, and one-horse chaises of the greatest ele- 
gance, immense storehouses—would you expect to find all these, four 
thousand leagues from Europe? I assure you, my friend, I fancied 
myself transported into one of our handsomest cities.’— Part ii. p. 163. 

. So much. for the colonists! Now for the natives. ' 
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* Most ef them (the wonten) wam the two front tceth of the upper’ 
jaw; and I bave sees a young girl of fourteen or fifteen undergo this 

i i older thaa herself, whom I took 

mother from the likeness between them, applied to the two, 

e wished to be removed, a bit of wood of the thickness of a 
sttuck it with a large stone. The young girl did not utfer a 

, Or make the least wry face, though the operation was twice 

. As I was wee of knowing whether this custom were 
ly adopted by itls, and whether there were any period at 

i is sacrifice was enjoined them ; 1 endeavoured by my gestures 
make the old woman understand me, and asked why she had thus 
removed these two teeth. She answered me by a gesture so expressive, 
adopted in all the islands of the South Sea, that I no doubted 
but the young girl was about to be married; and I wes still more con~ 
vinced of this, when I saw a savage pai with a thousand stripes 
come up, throw a kangaroo skin over the shoulders of his intended, spit 
eeeey in her face, and trace on her body stripes of all colours with 

re and gums. J confess this fashion of dressing, and the attention 
paid to it by her gallant adorer, so raised my curiosity, that I followed 
the happy couple as fur as the wood that surrounds the governor's 
garden. The twos made their appearance a few minutes after, 
and [| observed on the face of the husband some traces of the stripes 
that I had seen on that of the woman. 

* Alas! how brief is the duration of gallantry among these men, bar- 
barous as they are, though so neur the state of nature! On his retérn 
from this excursion, the husband threw on his wife's shoulders a [little 
bag, containing some provision, for which he was indebted to the gene- 
resity of the English; ordered her to walk a little faster; and even 
assisted her with a few kicks, that made her advance more speedily 
than she wished.’—Part ii. p. 170. 

_ “The sentimental adventures and conversations with the convicts 
of New South Wales excite a smile.—But we must hasten on. to 
the Malouine, or, as we call them, Falkland islands, Here Cap- 
tain Freycinet had the misfortune to run the Uranie upon.a reck, 
where she was left a complete wreck; and her crew were compel- 
led. to make their way to Rio de 1a Plata im an American ship, 
which, fortunately, took them off before their provisions failed 
them ; to the stock of which indeed they had derived no trifling 
supply from the carcase of a huge whale, that, by following ‘the ex- 
wih 


ample of the corvette, was stranded on the shiore of the island, 


her two little ones, which, M. Arago says, they observed 
endeavouring in vain to get the dam afloat. These fell an easy 
prey to the shipwrecked navigators; as did also amother sea-mon- 
ster, which the cook, in prowling about the island, found flounder- 
ing in a ditch—‘a horrible Jookmg animal, as large as our vessel,’ 
and which, upon examémation, ‘ proved to be a hippopotamus’ A 

ditch- 
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ditch-dwelling hippopotamus in an island without a tives, and in 
a latitude where, that animal cannot possibly exist, is very well for 
M. Arago !—had he favoured us with a drawing of this ‘ horrible 
creature,’ we should probably have discovered it to be a sea-ele- 
phant. 

But enough, and more than enoagh—Captain Freycinet must 
surely feel i¢ incumbent on him to hasten his account of this 
‘ Voyage round the world,’ in order to wipe away the disgrace 
which a work so utterly worthless as the present cannot fail, in. 
some measure, to attach to it. How the Astronomer Royal of 
France, a sensible, sober-minded man, should. have suffered his 
brother to venture on such a publication, is matter of astonish- 
ment—but authors are a headstrong and a headlong race. if, 
however, the cacoéthes scribendi should again visit M. Arago, we 
would recommend him to try his hand on a sentimental novel, or 
@ romance. 





Art. IV.—1. Report from the Select Committee on Poor-Rate 
Returns. Ordereil by the House of Commons to be printed 

~ 15th July, 1822. 

2. A Bill to amend the Laws regarding the nparepa ef the 
Poor. Ordered by the House of Commons to be printed July 
24, 1822. 

3. The Speech of Michael Nolan, Esq. delivered in the House of 
Commons, Wednesday, July \0, 182%, on moving for Leave to 
bring in a Bill to alter and amend the Laws for the Relief of 
the Poor. 

4. A Speech delivered on the 24th of May, \822, before the Gene- 
ral Assembly 4 the Church of Scottand, explanatory of the 
Measures which have been successfully ed in St. John’s 

- Parish, Glasgow, for the Extinction of its compulsory Pau- 

rism: with an Appendir. By Thomas Chalmers, D.D. 
inister of St. John’s Church, Glasgow. 


A CONSIDERABLE re-action has taken place in the public 
“% opinion, on the subject of the poor-laws: and by that 
moderate course of thinking, mto which the people of this cous- 
try gradually subside, even upon the most inflammatory topics, 
hazardous schemes for their abolition have given way to proposals 
of a more sober kind, for their strict and severe administration, 
Reflection and experience have produced a general conviction, 
that the principles of the poor-law of Elizabeth are consistent 
with the sound policy of that important reign, and cannot, .in the 
present state of things, be safely departed from ; and that a —_ 
7 pulsory 
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pulsory -provision for the poor,—as it originated not in abstract: 
theory and speculation, but was resorted to from necessity, aud 
after other measures had been repeatedly tried in vain,—continues 
to be an‘indispensable obligation upon such a system of govern- 
ment as ours. 

We are not much moved by the hard names which Dr. Chalmers 
applies to this system—‘a moral nuisance, a bane, a burden, an 
excrescence on the body-politic, a sore leprosy, which has spread 
itself over the ten thousand parishes of England,’—because, in 
addition to:a turgid style, and to prejudices in favour of his own 
project, of turning ‘ compulsory into gratuitous pauperism,’ (as he 
phrases it,) this respectable but too eloquent minister assumes,. 
upon, we think, very insufficient evidence, his two main proposi- 
tions: first, that the great increase of pauperism, in Glasgow, is 
attributable to a compulsory assessment, ‘ the corrupt and extra- 
vagant system of England,’ (p. 27 ;)—and secondly, ‘ That there- 
is no difficulty whatever in meeting the demands of human want, 
on the strength of such gratuitous means as may be drawn from 
the local territory within which it is situated.’—(p. 6.) —T 

Upon the first point, it must be owned, that the crease was for- 
midable and enormous in the short space of fifteen years. ‘The 
assessment for the poor (in Glasgow), which in 1808 amounted 
to above £3000, approached, in 1818, to £12,000.’ (p.27.) But 
the question is, whether the increase arose from the mode in 
which the funds were collected by a compulsory levy, or not. It 
appears that the money raised through the ten parishes of the 
town by assessment, was managed by one body, the directors of 
the Town. Hospital; and the money collected at the different 
churches, amounting to 2000/. per annum, was also under the ad- 
ministration of one body, named the General Session. We agree 
with Dr, Chalmers in thinking it might be more prudent to divide 
these; general funds into separate smaller districts; ‘ for never is 
any business so well economized, when you can draw, indefinitely, 
for the expenses of it out of a large and general reservoir, as when 
its own peculiar charges must be defrayed out of its own peculiar 
resources.’ (p. 28.) Ail we would observe is, that this generali- 
zation is not necessarily connected with a legal assessment, and that 
it is not the system of England: on the contrary, large parishes in 
this country are broken into townships, for the express purpose 
of the sub-division here recommended. 

But there are two other circumstances affecting the state of 
the poor at Glasgow, which Dr. Chalmers lias not taken into his 
account, although they are sufficiently remarkable: these are the 
fluctuation of the. manafacturing interest, after the sudden change 
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from wat to peace; and the prodigious merease of the popu- 
lation,* chiefly among the working classes. ‘These two circum- 
stances combined go far, in our judgment, to exonerate the 
admmmistration from the charge of ‘ corrupt and extravagant’ 
management, and cannot certainly be omitted from any candid 
consideration of the subject. 

The secoad proposition rests upon no better evidence than the 
first. It is thus argued ;—for three years past, the new. cases of 
poverty in St. John’s parish, Glasgow, have been. supplied. by 
voluntary collections in the church, amounting to £80 per an; 
num, and there remains a surplus of £65; therefore all the poor 
in all parishes may be provided for in the same manner. ‘This 
may be syllogistic, but it is scarcely rational; and both the pre- 
mises and the conclusion seem to us erroneous. Dr. Chalmers 
provides for the poor already on the fund very summarily, with 
this remark : ‘ It is quite obvious that, in a few years, death will 
sweep away the now accumulated pauperism,’ p. 37.;. and im 
another work,+ ‘In Scotland we should think the average for a 
generation of pauperism will not exceed five years.’ We appre- 
hend this calculation will not be borne out by facts; and that, 
at least in England, the majority of paupers are much more-than 
five years on the lists for relief. But if we grant this hypothesis, 
and that £80 per annum will meet all the new cases in St, John’s 
parish, what proof is there that this contribution is made by 
parishioners solely, and that it will not fall off? Can the last 
two years, ending July, 1822, afford a fair average of comparison, 
when we believe all the poor rates in England have been mate- 
rially reduced, and when, in the individual parish im question, 
it is stated, that during that period the expenditure of the 
town hospital has been abridged, in consequence chiefly of ‘ the 
improved condition of our operative classes, and the fall in the 
price of necessaries?’ or can St. John’s parish be deemed a fait 
criterion for all Glasgow, considering the proportion of its paur 
perism to its population?{ We think the answers to. these 





Census of 1811, Census of 1821. 
* Population of Glasgow 100,749 147,048 
Population of Manchester 98,573 133,788 
+ True Christian and Civic Economy of large Towns, ch. xi. p. 130. 


} The population of St. John’s, 8,000 (p. 9.) ; the charge for paupers on the dssess- 
ment, and on the General Session, defrayed by two collections, of 4501, and 801, per 
annum (p. 39.); deduct 1001. salaries to schoolmasters (p. 53.) and some surplus, the 
whole expense for the poor will be about 4001. per annum. But 14,0001., the amount 
of assessments and collections, as stated above, will give nearly double this sum, ot 
almost 1001. to each thousand persons. If the Barony parish (or suburbs of Glasgow), 
containing 50,000 inhabitants (p. 92.), is not included in the assessment, as we sup- 
pose it is, thiougl the statement is confused on this point, how are’ its poor “supported ? 
Susely not by voluntary contributions. : 
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questions must overthrow Dr. Chalmers’s system. And if he 
teally thinks ‘ that the whole public charity of a plebeian district 
can be defrayed, to the last shilling of it, by plebeian offerings,’ 
p.41.; and that this is a general maxim, applicable to all places, 
(for instance, to the parishes of St. Giles and Stepney in London,) 
we can only set him on a level with Mr. Owen and his parallello- 
grammians. One or two instances of success in such schemes no 
more make them examples for general imitation, than the feats of 
a pedestrian prove that all man and womankind can walk fifty 
miles a day. 

The local and practical authorities of Glasgow are not, it 
seems, of the author’s opinion ; for they have not (pp. 47. 80.) 
relaxed their hold by legal assessment, upon St. John’s parish, uot- 
withstanding the strenuous exertions there made to provide for 
the poor: and Dr. Chalmers himself fairly confesses, that he does 
not undertake to provide for ‘extraordinary cases, which are pro- 
duced by any sudden aud unlooked for depression in the state of 
our manufactures.’ p. 31. Shall we offend the doctor’s modesty 
if we hint that he does not seem to take into calculation the 
* sudden depression’ which might take place in those contribu- 
tions, if a less active, sanguine, and successful minister should 
succeed him in the parish of St. John’s? 

We cordially, however, agree with this author in his valuable 
observations with regard to a frugal administration of the poor- 
funds ; the propriety of pressing the poor to support their own 
relatives, and to depend on their own resources ;* the sub 
division of large overgrown parishes into minor ecclesiastical dis: 
tricts; and the friendly domiciliary visits of the clergy, and over- 
seers and guardians. All these checks to pauperism may be, and, 
indéed, are, practised under a compulsory system of poor laws. 
Nay, we thmk we could show, from the ordinary motives of 
human action, that they are more likely to be zealously executed 
under a compulsory than under a voluntary contribution. 

In weighing the comparative merits of the compulsory and 
gratuitous schemes, it strikes us, that the morning collection, 
amounting to £450 annually, (by which the funds of the town- 
assessment are relieved from the paupers of St. John’s parish,) 
given by non-parishioners, is a pointed instance, that voluntary 
contributions are not guided by the justice of the case, but de- 
pend too much upon the popularity of the collector, and the 
caprice of thedonor. ‘There is no certainty that those, who, from 
the circumstances of their property, ought to give most, will do 





* Upon these points, some interesting particulars are given, p. 59. 
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so; or that those who give, will apportion their contributions to 
the districts which have a most equitable claim upon them. 

_ Scottish charity is perhaps of a more austere kind than that of 
England ; (for frugality is not a favourite virtue among the Eng- 
lish, rich or poor, and it is, of all virtues, the only one which 
no hypocrite affects;) but when we are called upon to acknow- 
ledge its superior purity and efficacy, we cannot but remember 
that its voluntary offerings are collected by a sort of congé d’elire, 
—are given under the contemplation* of a compulsory assessment 
in case of necessity; and further, thatthe burden of Scotch poor 
is lessened by the continual flow of their population into England, 
where they either acquire, with their characteristic prudence, a 
competency, or prefer a subsistence on the English poor-rate, to 
returning, in their old age, to their native land. 

That those who have a superfluity should assist their necessi- 
tous neighbours, is not only a precept of the Christian religion, a 
maxim of moral virtue, but an instinctive feeling of human na- 
ture, which has made the duties of hospitality sacred among 
uncivilized nations, and taught the wandering Arab to open his 
tent at his meals, that the poor and the stranger may partake 
with him; and it is an important fact, that the feeling of hospi- 
tality is always strongest m those states of society in which it is 
most necessary—thus, in Ireland, there is no public provision for 
the poor, and short-sighted travellers wonder at the Aospitality of 
the poorest Irish cottier, as if he was more generous and feeling 
than the English peasant, and the practice of his humble hospi- 
tality arose out of some extraordinary degree of tenderness and 
charity vouchsafed to that favoured nation, and not, as the fact is, 
out of the poverty and the hardships with which it is afflicted, 

We think the law of a compulsory provision for the poor is 
neither so new nor so peculiar to England as is sometimes stated. 
Tithes, from the time of their institution, were partly of this de- 
scription. ‘The primitive Christians, at their public assemblies, 
remembered the poor, each according to his ability : and public 





* See Report of the Committee of the General Assembly at Edinburgh, printed 
with the Parliamentary Report on the Poor Laws, 1817. By the way, the Scotch 
Report adverts to the influence of Dissenters ; and Dr. Chalmers states, that in Glas- 
gow their congregations are twice as numerous as those of the Establishment, while 
there is not room in any place of worship for the great majority of inhabitants. He 
properly condemns the practice of letting seats in churches to the first applicants, 
though non-parishioners ; this grievance we know is carefully guarded against in most 
English churches. From these observations we may gather, that. the coustitution of 
the Scottish church is not more perfect than that vf the church of England, though 
sometimes extolled above it; consequently, that caution is necessary in appreciating 
the merit of their system of relief for the poor, of which we hear the advantages, but 
do not feel the inconveniencies. 4 te 
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pinion, probably, made this contribution a real tax, as it does at 
this day in Scotland. We believe there is scarcely an European 
country, in which voluntary charity supplies a sufficient fund for 
the poor, and in which there is not some degree of compulsory 
assistance. ‘True it is, the tax is not paid directly, as in England ; 
but after the benevolences are exhausted, the state makes up the 
deficiency out of the produce of the general taxes, raised by com- 
pulsory assessment, We understand from personal inquiries, that, 
at Rotterdam, four or five thousand poor (a twelfth part of the 
population) fall in winter upon the government taxes for support; 
and at Amsterdam, a still greater number, in proportion to the 
large population of that immense town, At Brussels, in Ger- 
many, and in Switzerland, the same system prevails of supplies 
from the state to the poor, distributed through the clergy of dif- 
ferent persuasions, or directors appointed for the different dis- 
tricts, or regents of particular institutions ; and in the twelve ar- 
rondissements of the city of Paris, 80,000 individuals have, at one 
time, been receiving relief at their own houses, in addition to 
the public establishments, particularly the hospitals, or rather 
towns, called the Salpetriere, and Bicétre, the first containing 
more than 6,000 females ; the latter having had, at one time, 
7,000 inmates. Large funds for these charities are, no doubt, 
afforded by voluntary benevolence, and by testamentary bequests, 
which are sometimes a condition of obtaining priestly absolution, 
and by the ecclesiastical revenues ; but these resources are not 
found sufficient in populous plsces. 

Even in Ireland, the country of Europe in which (as far as we 
are informed) the poor are the most confidently committed to 
the care of ‘God’s good providence,’ there are large annual parli- 
amentary grants, for hospitals, asylums and workhouses; to the 
extension of which, if honestly managed, we can see no other ob- 
jection than that these funds are voted from the general contri- 
butions of the empire; and that thus Ireland, while she is, by the 
fate measures of finance, relieved from direct taxation, calls on 
England and Scotland to maintain her poor, in addition to their 
own. 

At Leige and Verviers in the Netherlands, large manufacturing 
towns, it is said numbers perished in the streets from famine in 
the winter of 1816; and whoever has witnessed the importuni- 
ties of the swarms of wretched mendicants in that neighbourhood, 
must be convinced that there are alternatives worse than a com- 
pulsory provision for the poor. 

ere are some obvious benefits arising from it; for instance, 
the burden is equally laid upon persons of property, according to. 
their 
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their ability; while in voluntary contributions, the richest are not 
always found the most charitable: and the poor-rate in England 
has, no doubt, helped to melt into the mass of society, hordes of 
Zipsies, robbers, and free-booters, who in former times lived 
wildly on the public, to the terror and annoyance of peaceable 
persons. 

The necessity of statute laws against sturdy beggars testifies 
the necessity and expediency of the poor laws. ‘The act of the 
14th Eliz. chap. 5. for the Relief of the Poor and Impotent,’ 
begins thus: ‘ Whereas a/l paris of this realm be presently with 
rogues, vagabonds aad sturdy beggars exceedingly pestered, Kc.’ 
—a clear admission, that it was necessary to provide for the relief 
of the poor and impotent, before sturdy beggars and the other 
lawless gangs of depredators could be effectually suppressed. We 
apprehend, that with all Dr. Chalmers’s dislike of compulsory 

yoor-rates, he would be still less satisfied with the mode of levy- 
img compulsory contributions which previously existed, and which 
would probably exist again, if our poor laws were repealed. 

We have been the more diffuse in defending the principle 
of the poor laws, from a conviction, which we entertain in com- 
mon with Mr. Nolan, that ‘a moderate poor-rate might have 
averted some of the evils which have fallen on Ireland,’ p. 11. 
We are of opinion, that poor laws in that country might not 
only prevent famine and pestilence, but also, by giving the la- 
bourer a mother-country, (upon which he could depend for sup- 
port in necessity,) might induce him to endeavour to better his 
condition by industry and exertion, instead of roaming abroad for 
a precarious subsistence, or at home for a guilty one; and might 
introduce habits of civilization, by obliging the rich to have some 
intercourse with the poor, and to promote improvements, for their 
own sake, in the neighbourhood from which they draw their re- 
venues. 

That the moral grievances of the poor laws have been exag- 
gerated, is clear from the fact, that ‘the population of Scotland, 
where the retief afforded the poor is very limited, has augmented, 
in a ratio, only two and a seventh per cent. less than England, 
where the ratio has been eighteen per cent. smce 1811; while 
that of Ireland, where the poor laws are altogether unknown, ex- 
ceeds that of either, in its proportionate increase.”* The English 
labourer has not speculated upon obtaming a maintenance for 
himself and his family from the poor laws, to the extent sup- 
posed ; nor has that maintenance been so easily obtained, or so 





* Nolan's Speech, p. 5. 
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pleasantly enjoyed as theorists. imagine. The great increase of 
the population must be traced to some other cause than a de- 
pendence on the poor-rate; though it must be acknowledged 
that the payments to militia men’s wives out of this fund, dimi- 
nished the shame and disgrace of pauperism; and the ehing out 
labourers’ wages from it, is a great and corrupt abuse of the gene- 
ral system of relief. Still, in. these and other instances of lax, 
careless, and extravagant management, the valid objection is to 
the execution and not to the principle of the law ; in the latter 
case of abuse too, it must be observed, that the expense does not 
fall altogether so unjustly as at first sight appears ; for those who 
paid this improper addition to the poor’s rate, were relieved from 
the increase of wages which must otherwise have ensued. 

The pecuniary burden of the poor is heavily felt, and in some 
places exceeds all the direct imposts of the state ; but this part 
of the subject admits of some explanation. In thirty years, from 
1785 to 1815, the expenses of maintaining the poor in England 
and Wales increased three-fold,—in round numbers from * two to 
six millions ; but private documents convince us that the pro- 
perty assessed, daubled its value during that period ; that in most 
parishes an assessment of one shilling, which produced £100 in 
the year 1785, produced £200 in 1815. During those thirty 
years much new property was also created ; for instance, the 
profits of mimes and manufactures, floating capitals in trade, 
and property vested in the funds, on mortgage, and in possessions 
beyond the seas, which, though for the most part exempted from 
the poor-rate, contributed to enrich those who paid it, and con- 
duced to the general welfare and prosperity. So that upon the 
whole, it may be doubted whether a tax of six millions, in the 
year 18)5, was a greater pressure on the nation, than two millions, 
in 1785; which sum would then, perhaps, go nearly as far in 
maintaining the poor, as six millions in 1815, on account of the 
paper-circulation and the increase in the price of necessaries in 
this latter period. 

Nor was there much complaint on this subject, until the peace 
came and brought with it, mstead of plenty, a reduction of pro- 
fits and of the demand for labour, rendered more intolerable by 





* Average of Monies expended on the Poor :— 


For three years, ending Easter, 1785 - - £1,912,241 
For three years, ending March 25, 1815 - - 6,129,844 
Property assessed, under Schedule A. 1815 - - 51,898,423 
Payments for other purposes than the Relief of the Poor, 

1785 - - - - 163,511 
Ditto, in 1815 - - - ° 1,763,020 

See Parliamentary Report on the Poor-Rate Returns for 1822, p- 27. 
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bad seasons and high prices. The nation found, with alarm, that 
with diminished means they had to provide for an increasing poor- 
rate, which threatened to absorb all property, and amounted for 
the year ending March 25, 1818, to nearly eight millions, the 
maximum it has hitherto attained. The increase of pauperism 
was ascribed to the gradual and certain operation of the poor- 
laws, though it was in reality occasioned by many concurring cir- 
cumstances, and particularly by the reduction of the public expen- 
diture. As the nation began to live upon its revenue, instead ‘of 
spending capital, the impulse of those vast sums which had been 
thrown into different markets by government as a purchaser, with 
ready payments, was withdrawn; and numerous private specu- 
lations were also stopped, which, whether they answeréd or not 
ultimately to the projectors, provided occupation and maintenance 
for the labouring classes. 

During this period of dismay and pressure, relief was greedily 
sought from proposals for preventing the removals of the poor, 
and the expenses of litigation, and even for abolishing the poor 
laws entirely. Parliament took up the subject with great zeal 
and care, and appointed a committee, with Mr. Sturges Bourne 
for their chairman, whose labours produced the valuable Report 
of 1817—valuable for the materials and information which it 
contains. But no change was finally made, except by the ap- 
poimtment of select vestries, a moderate and, as experience has 
proved, useful measure, and which must, probably, be the basis 
of all further improvements in the administration of the poor 
laws. 

Since that period, the nation has returned to cash payments; and, 
whether that measure was hastened by the energy of parliament, 
or whether the state of commerce and exchanges would have 
produced the same effect, it caused a great convulsion, which is 
still felt. But the poor-rates gradually diminished during the 
three years, ending March 25, 1821 ;* and that year were nearly 
one-eighth, or one million, less than in the year 1818. This re~ 
duction may be fairly attributed, in some measure, to the exertions, 
of the select vestries, and partly, no doubt, to the improved state 
of manufactures, and the low price of provisions. iit x: 

It is possible that, as a stop is put to unthrifty speculations in 
agriculture, and the demand for labour consequently declines, the 





* Sums expended for the Relief of the Poor: 1817—18 - £7,890,148 
1820—21 - 6,958,445 

Total Population in England and Wales: 1811 - . 10,502,500 
1821 - - 12,218,500 
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population may not & on increasing so fast as it has done for the 
hist twenty years. Upon this point Mr. Nolan’s observations de- 
serve great attention :— 


* Looking, as I do, upon the population of every kingdom as the main 
source of its power and prosperity, | cannot admit the existence of any 
superabundance of our people beyond the demand for their labour, 
without great reluctance, and much more evidence than is now before 
the House. A surplus in some parishes and districts may exist, with- 
out the country being generally crowded. If this meonvenience should 
be merely local, the Jaws now in force, coupled with the provisions of 
the intended bill, will, I trust, be found sufficient to remove it. The 
labouring classes may now remove where they please in search of em- 
ployment, If the bread of idleness is not brought lavishly and incon- 
siderately home to their doors by their parish, they can seek it in places 
where the thinness of population admits of that demand for labour 
which will enable them to find it. If the entire country is so over- 
pespled, as not to admit of this remedy, the only effectual remedy will 
be found in a well-regulated system of colonization.’—p, 45, 6. 


With the same judgment, he points out the evils which might 
be expected to arise from ‘ casting upon the commercial and 
Aisideid inpecsits some of that burden which is now almost exclu- 
sively sustained by the landed proprietor,’ and from abolishing 
the law of settlement. 


« The skill to argon succour, with reference to the real wants of 
pauperism, to be efficient, must be local and personal ; to be accurate, 
it must be minute and perpetual; to be vigilant, i must be quickened 
and animated by some direct and visible interest. All frugal care would 
be lost in the indiscriminating distribution of a national or a county 
fund.’—p. 51. 

With regard to the law of settlement— 


* After every possible reflection upon its consequences, and every 
complaint of the enormous expense, the law will be found, in this in- 
stance, as in all others, the only sure resource against fraud, injustice, 
and oppression. That the costs of law-suits and removals have been 
magnified beyond the reality, appears, sir, by the Reports on your table, 
They do not exceed in amount one-twenty-fifth part of the total of 
what is raised for the exclusive use of the poor; an expense, at which, 
I believe, few gentlemen can collect and manage their private incomes.” 
—~p. 54. 

It is, indeed, obvious, that without removals, large towns must 
be overwhelmed by the burden of pauperism; no place could 
long be prosperous, for the poor would flock from one spot to 
another for spoil; and there would be a legal premium given for 
unlimited vagrancy and mendicity, much greater evils than pau- 
perism. 
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“Tn this, as in many other instances, our reason is seduced from ifs’ 
more correct conclusions, by some humane sympathy and compassion 
for particular cases. It is, undoubtedly, a great hardship, that an in- 
dustrious family should be removed from their accustomed dwelling, 
and their usual course of employment, because they become acciden- 
tally chargeable, through some occasional cause. But Providence, 
which looks primarily to the species, causes the antidote to arise from 
the very evil of which it allows ; it renders the labourer and the artizan 
more cautious, more frugal, and more saving, that they may avert such 
a@ serious calamity from themselves and their children.’—p. 58. 


The removal of Irish and Scotch poor to their own country 
has, it is well known, greatly relieved many places in England. 
We are glad to find Mr. Nolan would allow some mitigation of 
the law of removals, ‘ under guards and cautions, with the vestry’s 
consent.’ It is sometimes an unnecessary hardship for old per- 
sons to be removed from their children, who cannot entirely 
maintain them ; and for widows, with large families, to be sent to 
country hamlets, in which they can scarcely find a habitation ; and 
surely there ought to be a certain period of residence—which im- 
plies contribution by labour or otherwise—which should relieve, 
persons from being removable to what it is almost insulting to 
call their place of settlement. 

In the administration of relief, every one must allow, that con- 
stant vigilance should be exercised to sift every individual case 
to the bottom; that work should be required from the able- 
bodied ; that the poor should be thrown as much as possible 
on their own resources; and that all checks (short of absolute 
want) should be placed upon applications for relief. The poor 
laws are intended to provide for cases of extreme necessity only ; 
a principle which is now understood, and ought to be generally 
acted upon. In order to strengthen the powers of the select 
vestries, to simplify the accounts, and to revive, in the minds of 
the poor themselves, the feeling of humiliation attached to those . 
who, from idleness and vice, become a burden on the commu- 
nity, Mr. Nolan brought in his bill, in the last session of parlia- 
ment,—the new provisions of which we shall briefly state ; many 
of them we do not approve, but we must admit that the speech 
with which he introduced it, developes the views of a judicious 
and practical mind. 

‘The Bill professes no specific for sudden or violent amelioration. 
It holds out no prospects of unattainable advantage. Its object is ta 
follow in the paths of our predecessors, and by so doing to respect the 
feelings, the habits, the manners, the comforts, and the prejudices of 
the people. Sir, 1 am fully aware, that neither this nor any other 
measure, can effect more than to devise means and afford facilities by 
which the country may extricate itself from this growing and 1 
evil. 
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evil. As this is the uimast which the legislature can accomplish, it is 
all that it should attempt: beyond this the nation must minister, unto 
itself.’—p. 65. 

The parish officers may contract for the work of any able- 
bodied person without employment, and apply the wages to his 
relief, and that of his family; and if he refuses to work, or be- 
haves idly, be may be committed to the House of Correction, 
p- 5. of the Bill. 

Lists are to be made of all persons receiving relief, specifying 
particular circumstances, according to a form given. ‘This mea- 
sure might be useful : but we conceive it quite impracticable that 
‘ the said list shall, weekly and every week, be verified by and 
with the names or other signatures of the party or parties so re- 
ceiving relief.’ 

The list of poor is to be inspected and examined by the jus- 
tices, at their petty session for the place or district. And the 
justices may order the attendance of surveyors of the highways, 
and direct that able-bodied persons, on the list of poor, shall be 
employed on the highways; and also the remuneration for their 
work, 

Able-bodied paupers shall be compelled to serve in the militia 
before other persons. 

Two justices of the peace may, in certain circumstances, order 
paupers to wear badges. p. 15. 

he remainder of the Bill relates to provisions for keeping 
the accounts of the poor rates with exactness, according to a 
general form; and for transmitting them for examination, to'a 
spécial quarterly sessions of justices of the peace for the division, 
to be held for that purpose. This measure we consider highly 
expedient: for it is notorious that, according to the present 
custom, the audits of parish accounts are a matter of form, a 
mere arithmetical process. ‘There is, for the most part, little 
‘consideration previous to incurring the expenses ; no superinten- 
dence during the time they are incurred; no comparison of in- 
crease or decrease at different periods ; no classification under 
different heads ; in short, no effectual check upon the expenditure. 
We therefore think, the country will be indebted to the author 
of the measure, if he can lay down a simple, uniform plan for the 
accounts, intelligible to any observer, and provide that they shall 
be submitted to such auditors as may have both opportunity and 
power to correct errors. Under a vigilant system of this’ kind, in 
addition to the care of select vestries, empowered to make the 
rates as well as to manage their disbursement, we entertain a 
sanguine hope, that the country would be relieved from an ex-' 
cessive and noxious payperism. 
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To this desirable result, all, in their different stations; should 
co-operate, according to the patriotic advice of the author of the 
Bill :— 

‘ Sir, it is upon the active perseverance and vigilant superintendence 
of the magistrates ; upon the unremitting, unwearied, paternal atten- 
tion of the landed and manufacturing interests; upon the persuasion, 
influence, and example of those who spare from their own wants that 
which is to lighten those of others ; and upon the cordial, cheerful co- 
operation of the poor themselves; that we must rely for any sound, 
substantial, and lasting improvement. Let us, then, earnestly call upon 
them ‘all, both individually and collectively, to unite in one common 
effort, to rescue themselves and their posterity from this calamitous 
pressure, and thus rid their country of an incumbrance which clogs so 
heavily its prosperity and vigour.’ 

It was upon the operation of general principles like these, that 
Mr. Pitt relied in his eloquent answer to Mr. Whitbread, (Feb. 
1796,) who moved in the House of Commons to bring im a bill 
for regulating labourers’ wages. The same views actuated the 

arliamentary committee on the Poor Laws, for the year 1819; 
m their valuable Report they condemn the mismanagement which 
lavishes upon the thriftless and disorderly poor, those funds which 
the law intended only for the impotent; and properly reprobate 
the impracticable design of attempting to provide employment, 
at the national expense, for all who are, or say they are, unable 
to procure it for themselves. Some salutary laws have, indeed, 
been passed on this subject, as that of the 59th G. HI., which 
defines what a tenement is, and enacts that residence and payment 
of rent for twelve months, shall be necessary to obtain a settle- 
ment, thus doing away much obscurity and consequent litigation. 
The Select Vestry Act of the same year, besides its general bene- 
ficial effects, (which can scarcely be too highly estimated,) by 
rendering landlords of small tenements liable to the poor rate in 
certain cases, established an equitable principle which might with 
advantage be still farther extended. In crowded towns, where 
one small room with stifled air, and to which the sun never pene- 
trates, sometimes lets for five, eight, or ten pounds per annum, 
it appears just, that a property so valuable to the owner should 
contribute to that rate wpon which it is almost sure, sooner or 
later, to-entail a burden. . ‘The lower the class in society, upon 
which that burden falls, the more effectual is the check to its in- 
crease, and the more prospect of reviving a manly spirit of inde- 
pendence among the labouring classes. - 

Being convinced that the practical question of the poor laws 
does. not now relate to a change in their principle, but to the best 
mode of giving effect to the existing system, we have forborne to 

make 
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make observations upon the numerous schemes which have at 
different times been projected by persons of talent and benevo- 
lence, for the management of the poor. These are so various, 
that probably no invention can start any design absolutely new : 
the mere list of works published by considerable names on the 
subject would fill some pages. Many of ‘these plans are valu- 
able, but some of them are calculated for the meridian of Utopia, 
and are evidently framed, as the tailors in Lapufa fitted clothes, 
not by gross contact with the parties concerned, but according to 
rules of abstract science. To give two examples of these reve- 
ries: no less a man than Dr. Burn would have a fine imposed 
upon every person detected in giving alms to common beggars ; 
and Mr. Ruggles, a gentleman of clear head and great research, 
progene-Aet the burden of maintaining the poor should be cast 
ack again upon the holders of tithes, lay as ‘well as clerical, ac+ 
cording to the original destination of a fourth part of that pro- 
perty. When writers of acknowledged abilities fall into such 
absurdities, it is a presumption that the subject is unmanage- 
able. One of the most promising plans was the erection of 
houses of industry in incorporated districts, advocated by Mr. 
Gilbert, and which received the concurrence and active support 
of many persons of distinction. But, we believe, this plan has 
completely failed in the great object of reducing the rates ; and 
that the houses of industry have gradually sunk into houses of 
correction, in which hard fare and restraint hold out some terrors 
to the idle and vicious poor. In fact, our towns are large houses 
of industry, and present, in various departments, a sufficient sti- 
mulus of reward and opportunity, to those who are desirous of 

struggling to better their condition by honest labour. 
ut there are among the poor, as among the rich, individuals a 
prey to constitutional languor, without talent, dexterity or dili- 
gence, who, though there exists no apparent impediment to their 
success, cannot get on in life. A vigilant inspector, by threats and 
the infliction of some occasional hardships, may spur such persons 
to temporary exertion, but there is no dependence on them out 
of sight, and the effort is upon the whole, perhaps, not worth the 
pains. Others, again, are of a sickly diseased frame, and it is 
almost impossible in cases of this kind, to distinguish always be- 
tween inability and unwillingness to work. A third class fall 
clearly into disorderly and vicious habits, and leave their families 
chargeable to the parish. But after making allowance for these 
cases, we believe the relief under the English poor laws is gene- 
rally distributed among widows with families, among orphans, and 
the disabled by age and infirmity. Extraordinary instances will 
occur, as the sudden failure of a manufactory, which unavoidably 
throw 
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throw numbers of able-bodied persons, without any charge. of 
misconduct, upon public support. It has happened to us. to 
know a calamity of this kind, by which more than a thousand 
persons were deprived of their daily bread. The landed pro- 
prietors of the township relieved their tenants, and took upon 
themselves the maintenance of this destitute tribe, at an expense 
which for some time exceeded their rents. But though the ma- 
nufacture never regained its flourishing condition, the paupers 
gradually shifted for themselves, by finding employment else- 
where or in different works, and the pressure insensibly melted 
away. What we would infer from this statement is, that an equal 
assessment upon local property is the most expedient and politic 
mode of providing for urgent distress; but that the examination 
and defining what exact portion of relief should be dispensed in 
proportion to the necessity of each individual case, is a matter too 
minute, subtle and intricate for parliamentary legislation, and must 
be left to the discretion of persons in a respectable condition of 
life on the spot. Nothing can be more fair than that the strings 
of the parish purse should be held by those who help to fill it, 
by those, for example, who compose select vestries—who are con- 
versant with the habits of the poor, their wants and powers, aud 
the characters of individuals—who can scrutinize throroughly what 
means they have of earning a provision for themselves, encourage 
the mdustrious, check the idle, and offer work to the able-bodied, 
We believe there is no more danger that substantial householders 
will act with hard and unfeeling hearts towards the poor, than 
that a jury of the same description would act unjustly and unmer- 
cifully to a prisoner upon trial. The contrary of this is indeed 
loudly proclaimed, that the poor laws have been administered too 
leniently, with too lax a liberality; but this will ever be the case 
with those who dip their hands for the purpose in the pockets of 
others. Indulgence of this kind to undeserving claimants, as in 
the case of spoiled children, has really injured the objects of it. 
Probably, in order to bring back a tone of wholesome severity and 
discipline, Mr. Nolan has introduced into his bill more harsh 
clauses than a good-natured parliament wiil pass; yet, whoever 
considers that the poor rates amount annually to a sum equal to 
half the national expenditure, (exclusive of the interest of the 
debt,) and that every sixth person is a pauper, must allow this to 
be a state of things neither desirable nor safe, and that every ex- 
ertion should be made consistent with prudence and humanity, to 
repress an evil of this magnitude. , 

We own we are sanguine in expecting success from the influence 
of public opinion, and from the active spirit and sober sense of 
the country, which is now thoroughly roused to a lively yet ms 
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tional interest in the subject. We have no hope in any sweeping 
measure of legislation—the philosopher’s stone of the age. An 
opinion has long been too current, that political institutions may 
be so improved, as to produce a nearly perfect state of society ; 
and a corollary of that opimion is the notion, that whenever our 
private affairs go wrong, the government, executive and legislative, 
1s to blame; but we are inclined to a different doctrine, and, with 
all due respect to acts of parliament, believe that they cannot 
controul either animal or vegetable nature, nor create industry and 
prudence, nor regulate markets and seasons. , 

There has been but too much tampering with legislation already 
on this and similar subjects. ‘The intention of this interference 
has in part been fostered by a spurious benevolence, often ill- 
placed, and always ill administered. Whatever poets and patriots 
inay sing and say, the ‘ annals of the poor’ are neither short nor 
simple; but the reverse, very prolix and very complicated. ‘The 
poor are, and ought to be, just as much attached to their own 
little interests, as the rich to those which are more extensive—as 
keen in perceiving, and as pertinacious and cunning in pursuing 
them. A theoretic philanthropist would greatly correct his opi- 
nions by performing the office of overseer in a populous district: 
He would see the necessity of being always on the watch against 
duplicity, and fraud, and importunity, if he would act the part of 
a faithful steward, and of a real friend to the poor themselves, 
whose true interest it is to rely upon their own efforts. A strict, 
frugal, and discriminating administration of the poor-funds is ab- 
solutely required for the national welfare ; and such an adminis- 
tration, we think, is more likely tobe effected with a compulsory 
assessment, than where the funds arise, if it were possible so to 
raise them, from gratuitous charity. 

We contend, that the poor laws are recommended by practical 
utility. And we would again repeat, that the claims of the indi- 
gent for relief are sacred—sacred in the highest sense of that 
solemn word ; for the blessings which the bounty of God vouch- 
safes to the more favoured is not a mere gratuitous dispensation. 
Religion—or, what some reformers will consider better authority, 
the mstinctive feeling of mankind in all ages and countries— 
proves that the relief of the poor is one of the first duties of the 
rich. Indeed, we have seen with surprize that, while it has be- 
come a fashion to build palaces for persons convicted of crimés, 
in which each individual resides, at a house-rent of 20/. or 30%: 
per annum, and a maintenance of at least as much more, paid by 
the public, a pittance is sometimes grudged to those who are 
poor, from no fault of their own, but through the unavoidable 
changes of fortune, and the infirmities of our common nature. 


But 
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But whatever may be thought of the details of any of the plans 
which have been offered, we think we may venture to lay down 
the following propositions :—1st. That the principle of the poor 
taws, though much abused in practice, is just, and cannot now 
be abrogated ;—and 2d. that for the correction of abuses and for 
the renovation of the original principle, the measures taken should 
be cautious, gradual and slow, in order to prevent the danger, both 
statistical and political, which great and sudden changes m so ex- 
tensive and vital an interest would create: for instance; even 
though all parties were agreed upon any éwo important amend- 
ments of the present practice, we should doubt the expediency 
of adopting them both at once; we should prefer trying one of 
them this year and another the next. All the plans hitherto pro- 

osed have failed, chiefly, we think, from attempting too much. 
The errors have crept in gradually, and must be gradually re- 
moved: and the wisdom of abstaining from making such extensive 
alterations as may endanger the whole of an old edifice, is at least 
as certain in politics as in architecture. 





Art. V.—The Travels of Theodore Ducas, in various Countries 
in Europe, at the Revival of Letters and Art. Edited by 
Charles Mills. Part the First. Italy. 2 vols. 8vo. 1822. 

HIS is a Voyage Imaginaire, a difficult and most unprofitable 
class of the belles-lettres ;—unprofitable, because what is true 
in such a work can only be a larceny from more authentic stores; 

—and difficult, because what is invented is so limited and strait- 

ened by the realities to which it is attached, that the liveliest fancy 

would be paralyzed. 

The Travels of Anacharsis appear, at first sight, an exception to 
this general position; but we think we could, if this were a fit 
occasion, show, that this instance does not overthrow our doctrine, 
and, as applied to the case immediately before us, it tends rather to 
confirm it, for we believe that something similar to Mr. Mills’s 
work was projected by the Abbé Barthelemi; but he deserted 
the idea for his Travels of Anacharsis, probably because he found 
in the latter the possibility of escaping from the difficulties which 
he foresaw, and which Mr. Mills has found in the attempt now 
under our consideration. 

The composition of imaginary travels, indeed, demands much 
more learning, and of more various kinds, than any simply histo- 
rical works, and their machinery requires more discrimination and 
tact than that of works of absolute fiction. The hero of the piece 
is a poetical creation ; but he must harmonize with substantial oa 
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blood, he is himself a work of fancy; but he mingles with 
ings of life and reality. In works of pure fiction, the author is 
under little restriction from the circumstances of time, or place, or 
action: so long as he does not exhibit glaring inconsistencies, nor 
demand a prostration of reason and sense from our credulity, we 
are content to yield him the privileges of ‘ a chartered libertine, 
and to follow, wheresoever he leads us, in blind obedience. 

But with the writer who pursues the path of fiction as a way to 
the region of truth, the case is widely different.—At the slightest 
anachronism in a ‘ Voyage Imaginaire,’ or the smallest transgression 
of the unities of place and action, our knowledge is shocked and 
Our taste disgusted. We deny to the imaginary traveller the in- 
dulgence which we every day allow the poetical flights of real 
tourists; yet we require him to be lively and entertaining. If he 
slumber by the road, and fill up the naked pages of his itinerary 
with mere didactic lessons or dry literary dissertation, we fly from 
the languid interest of his compilation to the professed dictionary 
of poets and painters which he has plundered; and prefer seeking 
for knowledge where it may be found stripped of the useless in- 
cumbrance of a fiction which neither fascinates nor informs. 

But besides these general obstacles, there are others which es- 
pecially affect Mr. Mills’s individual undertaking ;—he proposes to 
give us a light and elegant account of the revival of letters and 
art in modern Europe, and such a work is certainly a desideratum 


for the general reader ; but we are satisfied that an imaginary voy- 

age is its least proper vehicle ; for as all the countries of Europe did 

not throw off their Serafin at the same moment, the object can- 
e 


not be adequately effected by one traveller, and any supplementary 
urney would break the unity, and consequently destroy whatever 
ittle interest the fiction may have excited. 

The volumes before us contain only Ducas’s account of Italy, 
and undoubtedly the commencement of the sixteenth century was 
a favourable period for a literary tour through that country, be- 
catise a greater number of her most learned and ingenious spirits 
lived at that time than at any other; but the ardour of religious, 
not of literary zeal, devoured Germany, and we really are at a loss 
to guess what a sentimentalist and virtuoso can have to tell of Eng- 
land in 1550. France had only her Rabelais and Montaigne; and 
it was not till long past the middle of the sixteenth century, that 
Lopez de Vega and Cervantes enabled Spain to claim the honours 
of national literature. The plan of the present work is therefore 
faulty, and though the present detached portion of the perform- 
ance is free from this error, we cannot but fear that in his progress 
Mr. Mills may find it very embarrassing. Even as to Italy, his ac- 
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count is rather a biographical dictionary than a traveller's descrip- 
tion, but the facts are laboriously and often skilfully collected ; and 
it must be admitted, that they represent some very interesting fea- 
tures in the intellectual aspect of Italy. 

When Pope Leo X. projected the foundation of a college 
at Rome, to invigorate the growing taste for ancient literature, 
he deputed Marcus Musurus, the celebrated editor of Plato, to 
select a few Grecian youths of high birth for education at this 
establishment, with a view to the ultimate communication of the 
riches of the Greek language to the Italians.—This historical fact 
serves for the basis of the volumes before us.—Mr. Mills supposes 
that Theodore Ducas, the younger son of a noble family, which, 
on the fall of Constantinople, had sought refuge in the isle of Can- 
dia, was, from various public and private considerations, placed as 
one of the pupils at the vew college ;—that he arrived at Rome in 
1514, being then only not a boy, and, in the course of six years, 
acquired the Latin language, and most of the vernacular idioms of 
Europe ; that he also ‘ studied critically the various dialects of an- 
cient Greece, and thus became acquainted with the philosophers 
and historians of old, the most faithful painters of the opinions aud 
actions of men’; that his acquirements fitted him for the office of 
classical professor at the Institute ; but no visions of delight glit- 
tered over the diurnal labours of an academy; he preferred there- 
fore a personal investigation of the state of literature and the arts 
in Europe; and he solicited the permission of the Pope to travel ; 
that Leo not only granted the request, but accompanied his assent 
with the assignment of a liberal pension; and, every obstacle to his 
wishes being at length surmounted, the young traveller,.in the year 
1522, bade adieu to his collegiate friends with Catullus on his lips : 

O dulces comitum valete cetus, 
Longe quos simul a domo profectos 
Diverse varie viz reportant! 


It is imagined that. forty years were passed by the inquisitive 
Greek in visiting most of the countries and cities of western Eu- 
rope, which then shone with the splendour of intellectual glory, 
before he returnedto Rome. Again a resident amidst the scenes 
of his boyhood, the sexagenarian, in the calm retirement of let- 
tered ease, amuses the remnant of his days in arranging the works 
of which the first part is here given to the public, 


‘1 cannot return to Greece, for there the haughty and intolerant 
Moslem continues his triumph ; and his craclty has driven to the tomb 
all those who were dear to my feelings. 1 purpose, then, to waste the 
little remainder of my lamp of life in embodying those recollections 
which are now my only solace. If the account of my travels should 
ever be obtruded on the candour of the world, 1 can hope for no 
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readers among politicians or statists, for I shall not treat of military or 
civil history. Nor will he, who quits his native land to indulge the vague 
curiosity of restless indolence, find my volumes substitutes for personal 
direction to the exterior wonders of cities. The curiosity of every 
traveller will be directed by the accustomed associations of his mind ; 
and, indeed, among the various subjects of regard, one pursuit is gene- 
rally sufficient for the attention of an individual. I do not presume to 
be able to study man and nature too. I have been chiefly interested 
in viewing the literary aspect of Europe ; for I am one of that nation, 
which, in ages past, obtained the palm of sciesce, and which, even in 
these days of her servitude, has formed many of the features of the in- 
tellectual character of the western nations. Next to the delights of 
living in the days of the Grecian sages, no man of letters would wish to 
breathe any other air than that which gives life to the literary heroes of 
the sixteenth century. I shall recount, then, what I have seen, and 
heard, and read, relative to the revival of learning and art in Europe. 
Without confining myself to the details of my journal, and yet adhering 
generally to the course of my travels, I shall methodise my knowledge, 
and relate, at particular places, all that I observed or have since col- 
lected, of persons and subjects.’—vol. i. pp. 10. 12. 


The subject of Italian literature has so often occupied our pages 
that it will not be expected of us to follow Ducas through every 
stage of his tour. We shall only select a few passages which ap- 
pear to us to have in some degree that interest of novelty, the want 
of which (as it necessarily must be of all such works) is the chief 
defect of Mr. Mills’s publication. A letter from Machiavel to his 
friend Francesco Vettori, dated in December, 1513, affords a view 
of the private life of this celebrated writer, and unfolds the reasons 
of the composition of the famous, but now little known, work 
called the ‘ Prince,’ which are important to his own history, and 
new, we believe, to many English readers. The form of commu- 
nication is of course changed by Mr. Mills from epistolary to oral. 

* The Florentine secretary often described to me the political storms 
through which he had passed ; but he said that his happiest years had 
been spent at his small patrimonial inheritance near San Casciano, on 
the road from Florence to Rome, In the mornings, when the season 
of the year permitted the amusement, he employed himself in catching 
thrushes with net or line. At other times he walked in the forests, and 
observed the labours and sports of the wood-cutters. He then weiit to 
a fountain, and turned over the pages of Dante or Petrarca, or of the 
poets of the second order, as he called Ovid and Tibullus. He repaired 
to the high road near the inn, conversed with the passengers, and 
marked the different humours and passions of the world. His dinner 
was plain; and, as soon as it was dispatched, he returned to the ina, 
and joined the host and his usual company, namely, a butcher, a miller, 
and a lime-maker. He then passed the remainder of the day in cards 
or backgammon, or in boisterous and quarrelsome argument, the noise 
whereof frequently reached S, Casciano,’ 
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*“ This ignoblé mode of life,” continued Machiavel, “ carried-of 
the effervescence of my mind; I yielded to fortune, in hopes that she 
would one day or other be ashamed of her severity. In the evening I 
returned home, threw aside my village dress, attired myself like a Flo- 
rentine gentleman, and entered my study. I there read the philoso- 
phers and historians of ancient times. I called upon the warriofs and 
statesmen, whose annals I perused, to declare to me the motives of their 
actions. I investigated the causes of the different conditions of society; 
and, during four hours of this description of liberal o¢cupation, | forgot 
all my pains, and feared neither poverty nor death.” ’—vol. ii. p. 8. 


© But in — of these vaunts of independence, Machiavel was not 
above the fear of poverty. In the very same letter he confesses the 
necessity of writing a book, and of dedicating it to some distin- 
sifeieal clearncter as the only means of avoiding absolute indigence. 
The circumstances of the times guided his abilities, and he thought 
that the work most likely to succeed among the great would be a 
treatise on the mode by which states may be acquired, preserved 
and lost. ‘ This melancholy reason,’ as stated by Machiavel 
himself, ‘ is an ample refutation of all the fine woven hypotheses 
ep the origin of The Prince, which have been created by 
various writers, who, knowing the private virtues of the author, 
were unwilling to accuse him of political immorality.’ 

The life of Guicciardini is succinctly told, and an interesting 
account is given of his literary work. ‘There is not much novelty 


in the following summary of his historical merits, but it is sensible 
aud just. 
* Accuracy of narrative and judicious reflections are the excellencies, 
then, of Guicciardini’s apry On the other hand, every reader is 
the 


Wearied by the prolixity of style. “ As long as the war between 
Florence and Pisa,” alluding to a part of Guicciardini’s work, is a 
a expression for any thing that is insufferably tedious. The 
anguage of the book is pedantically pure. In his care to avoid familiar 
phrases, the author falls inte the error of dignifying trifies. The 
style has none of the majestic rudeness of strong feelings and original 
thinking: but is often inexpressive of the subject, cold, and artificial. 
Guicciardini was a severe censor of mankind. The medium through 
which he regarded the world was as gloomy as the imagination of 
Machiavelli. Among the motives which Guicciardini assigns to the 
various actions that he records, virtue, religion, and conscience have no 
lace. Every act of every individual is attributed to avarice, ambition, 
jeentiousness, or selfishness, in some one or other of its most disgusting 
rances, This total want of charity for human nature was partly 
attributable to the natural severity of Guicciardini’s character, but 
principally to the general corruption of the Italian politicians; a cor- 
ruption so odious, that it could not but excite notions of the tniversal 
depravity of mankind.’—vol. ii. p. 29, 30. ' 
Mr. Mills has a strong suspicion of the real character of the 
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loves of Petrarch and Laura; but he is evidently afraid to:speak 
his whole mind on this tender subject. His praise of Petrarch is, 
all through, too extravagant, and he surely cannot be justified in 
stating, ‘that the study of Petrarca* had refined the manners of 
Italy,’ while, in almost the next sentence, he affirms that ‘ his style 
was in perfect congeniality with.that devoted respect to women 
which the romantic gallantry of chivalry had spread over Europe.’ 
-—(vol. ii. p31.) On the Divina Commedia he is more fortunate 
in his criticisms. The merits of Dante are at length pretty accu- 
rately settled. ‘The strangeness, if not the richness, of his ideas, his 
energetic brevity of expression, the keenness of his satire, and the 
sublimity of his moral strain, are fully and freely acknowledged ; 
but however striking may be the majestic beauties of the Inferno, 
or we should rather say of passages of the Inferno, such is the tedi, 
ousness of the Purgatorio, and the Paradiso, that we read the poem 
altogether asa task. In invention, Dante is far below many poets, 
particularly Milton, with whom it is most natural to compare him. 
Dante created no new worlds; the people in his Stygian shades talk 
and act perfectly like beings of common earthly mould—like monks, 
in a subterranean cloister. In all his descriptions of the circles, 
rocks, and bridges of hell, and his journey with Virgil, there is much 
tediousness and some confusion, and nothing comparable for sub- 
limity with the solitary flight of Satan from Pandemonium, Dante’s 
Lucifer is far from being that great though fallen spirit whose 
hellish rancour and intellectual energy Milton has so powerfully 
drawn. ‘The demons in the twenty-first canto of the Inferno more 
nearly resemble the devils in a modern pantomime, than the Mo-. 
lochs and Belials of the great council of rebellious angels. Dante. 
was brought into fashion im England by Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
Ugolino, and by some other accidental circumstances, but he will 
never be popular; and notwithstanding Mr. Carey’s translation— 
the best we ever read of any work—we believe that his success 
amongst us is rapidly declining. 

The life of the author of the Orlando Furioso is written with 
gaiety and spirit. Mr. Mills has turned to the satires of Ariosto 
for the materials of this piece of autobiography, which he has 
delivered as from the lips of the poet. 


‘ In serving my country,’ continued Ariosto, ‘1 only discharged my 
duty, and I did not look for reward. But I was, on so many occasions,’ 
the private counsellor and negociator of the family of Este, that I rea-: 
sonably expected to receive some marks of princely favour. An easy 





* Mr. Mills writes Machiavelli, Petrarca, Michelangiolo; this extreme accuracy 
seems to us somewhat affected ; to be exact, he ought to be. consistent ; and if Michel 
Angelo is to be called Michelangiolo, Florence should certainly be Firenze, Naples, Napoli, 
an Venice, Venesia. 
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sufficiency and independence were all the favours that I sighed for. I 
wanted repose, and not those employments which would have cast the 
waters of Lethe over my studies—studies which, by exalting my mind, 
and teaching me the real nature of man, prevent me from feeling the 
evils of poverty, make me prefer liberty to wealth, bound my hopes 
within the limits of my wants, and suffer me not to become the prey of 
anger or envy, because another person is called by loftier titles than any 
which grace me. The princes of Este are vain of patronizing literary 
men, but their avarice is a stronger passion than their vanity, and, there- 
fore, they cannot support the character of Mecenas. I requested a 
friend to tell his Eminence, than I can bear poverty better than servi- 
tude. The Cardinal Ippolito was a very acute mathematician, and 
a profound divine; and he called my Orlando Furioso, a poem written 
in celebration of his family, a collection of absurdities. He took occa- 
sion of quarrelling with me because I declined to make one of his train 
to Hungary. I am not fond of travelling. I prefer to read the world 
in a globe, so much do I dislike altercations with innkeepers. The long 
German winters would not have agreed with my Italian constitution. 
The hot air of theirstoves would have suffocated me. Being temperate 
by nature, I could not partake of the rich and riotous repasts of Ger- 
many. If I had accompanied Ippolito to Buda, who, during the two 
years of my absence from Italy, would have taken care of my poor bro- 
ther Gabrielo, that, from his infancy, has been totally helpless? Who 
would have laboured for a portion.for my sister, or have watched over 
my mother? I mentioned all these things to the Cardinal, and they 
did not touch his heart, for they gratified none of his selfish passions. 
But what virtue can dwell ina man who destroyed the eye-sight of his 
brother, because a woman had declared that the beauteous eyes of 
Giulio were more attractive than the Cardinal’s person? Ippolito was 
disposed, indeed, to dismiss me. My spirit is not formed for the life of a 
courtier. They who set no value on liberty have different feelings from 
those which I possess. But let each man follow the disposition which 
nature has given to him. The linnet and the goldfinch bear confine- 
ment, but the nightingale will not readily endure the cage; and the 
swallow, if imprisoned, will beat herself to pieces against the bars. I 
was never proud of being a slave tothe great. I cannot fawn and crouch 
to them, and be the shadow of their opinions and humours. When they 
pretend to see the sun at night, and stars at noon-day, I remain silent ; 
but take care that the silence of good breeding shall not be construed 
into assent to folly. 1 was never forward in personal services to Ippolito, 
I was not anxious about putting his wine into ice, or being the bearer of 
his errands. I did not care whether I banded him his mantle, and’ 
—proceeded Ariosto, changing his voice from the tone of indignation to 
that of irony— my size prevents me from stooping to buckle on his spurs. 
A yearly, but very irregularly paid, rent-charge of a few crowns on the 
duchy of Milan, is all the return which the Cardinal Ippolito has made 
me for sixteen years’ service. Oh, Ruggiero, ancestor of this distin- 
guished family, if this be the only reward which thou canst procure me 
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among thy descendants, it will be of little importance to me to have 
sung thy great deeds and courage !—vol. ii. pp. 131. 134. 

This lamentation is well compiled. ‘The verbosity and affecta- 
tion of an Italian Iitterato aré happily preserved, and nothing can 
be more natural than the twinges of ambition and avarice which 

reak out through these high professions of independence: we are 
entertained too with the conviction into which he bad persuaded 
himself, that his tastes were natural, and those of his friend absurd 
—that his Italian constitution could not bear what was quite 
agreeable to the Jtalian constitution of the Cardinal >» in 
short, that he was all in the right, and his patron all in the wrong: 

We have thus given our readers a few specimens of this work, 
which will enable them to judge of its general style and merits. 
We frankly confess that we have, in the course of our perusal, 
often regretted that the author should have expended so much ta- 
lent, taste, and learning (for he possesses them all) on a subject 
which, to speak the truth, is become somewhat trite and tedious ; 
and with all the difficulties which we foresee in Ducas’s u/iramon- 
taue journeys, we think, that if he will condescend to give us more 
of manners, as he must give us less of literature, the reader will, 
on the whole, have no reason to regret when he finds himself on, 
what the Italians are pleased to call, the barbarian side of the 
Alps. 





Art. V1.— Narrative of a Journey to the Shores of the Polar 
Sea, in the Years 1319, 20,21, and 22. By John Franklin, 
Captain R. N., F.R.S., and Commander of the Expedition. 
With an Appendix on various Subjects relating to Science and 
Natural History. Illustrated by numerous Plates and Maps, 
Published by Authority of the Right Honourable the Earl 
Bathurst. don. 4to. pp. 784 1823. 

TH E discoveries in geography, geology, and natural history, with 

the personal adventures described in the work before us, can 
scarcely fail, if our estimate of its character and merits does not 
greatly deceive us, to receive the approbation of the reading and 
scientific part of the public. We can, at least, safely avouch that 
the perusal of it has not only afforded us many new lights on that 
portion of the globe of which it treats, but excited in our minds 
an intense aud painful interest. The unstudied and seaman-like 
simplicity of the style is vot the least of its merits; and the 

Hlustrations avd embellishments, contained in a great number of 

very beautiful prints, from the drawings of the late unfortunate 

Mr. Hood and Mr. Back, are of a very superior kind, and carry 

us back to the old times of Cook and Vancouver. They consist 

of 
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of views, figures of the natives, and subjects of natural history—not 
hastily got up in those greasy daubs of lithography, which for the 
last few years have disgraced books of travels—but of etchings, 
finished in line-engraving, by. Mr. Finden, a young and promismg 
artist ;* and we cannot but congratulate the public on this retarn 
to a species of the art, in which this country had arrived at a high 
pitch of perfection, but which, from the cheapness of stone imptes- 
sions, has been of late threatened with extinction.t+ 

The narrative of Captain Franklin adds another ‘to the many 
splendid records of the enterprize, zeal, atid energy of British sea- 
men—of that cool and intrepid conduct, which never forsakes them 
on occasions the most trying—that tmshaken constancy and per- 
severance im situations the most arduous, the most distressmg, and 
sometimes the most hopeless that can befal human beings; and it 
furnishes a beautiful example of the triumph of mental and moral 
energy over mere brute strength, in the simple fact that, out of 
fifteen mdividwals enured from their birth to cold, fatigue, and huti- 
ger, no less than ten were so subdued by the aggravation of those 
evils to which they had been habituated, as to give themselves up to 
imdifference, insabordination, and despair ; and, finally, to sink down, 
and die; whilst, of five English seamen, unaccustomed to the seve 
rity of the climate, and the hardships attending it, one only fell, and 
he—by the murderous hand of an assassin. A light buoyant heart, 
a confidence in their own powers, supported by a firm reliance on 
a merciful Providence, never once forsook them, nor suffered the 
approach of despondency, but brought them safely through such 
misery and distress, as rarely, if ever, have been surmounted. 

We have bad occasion more than once to pay our tribute of praise 
to his Majesty’s government, for instituting those researches by sea 
and land, which, under the auspices of the noble lords who preside 
over the admiralty and the colonies, have been prosecuted with un- 
remitting attention since the conclusion of the war. Among others, 
the completion of Northern Discovery, so warmly patronized by the 
Jast two Henrys and Elizabeth, has been a prominent object; and 
while Liewtenatit Parry was exploring a passage across the Pofar 
Sea towards the Pacifie, Lord Bathurst conceived it might uot only 
be serviceable to this intrepid navigator, but desirable for the benefit 
of geographical and hydrographical science, to ascertain the actual 
position of the mouth of the Copper-mine River and the trendy 
of the shores of the Polar Sea to the eastward of it. With this 





* His engravings of Captain Batty’s ‘ Welsh Scenery’ are beautiful specimens of 
this branch of the art. 

“+ We would not be thought to disparage an ingenious and useful invention, when 
confined within its proper sphere. It is oily when it seeks to usurp the higher branches 
of the art, that we wish to see its ambjtious pretensions discountenanced, 
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view, Lieutenant (now Captain) Franklin was recommended by the 
Lords of the Admiralty as a proper person to be employed on such 
a service; they, at the same time, nominated Doctor Richardson, 
a naval surgeon, well skilled in natural history, Mr. Hood and 
Mr. Back, two admiralty midshipmen (subsequently promoted to 
the rank of lieutenants), and two steady English seamen, to accom- 
pany him. 

This little party embarked on board the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s ship, Primes of Wales, the 23d of May, 1819; and reached 
Stromness the 3d of June, where four boatmen were engaged to 
assist their progress up the rivers of America :—after a narrow 
escape from being wrecked on the rocky shores of Resolution 
island beset with heavy ice, they arrived in safety at York factory 
on the shores of Hudson’s Bay, on the 30th of August. Here 
they immediately commenced preparations for their long journey ; 
on we are glad to observe that every possible assistance was af- 
forded by the governor and servants of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, who furnished them with a boat, provisions, stores, and am- 
munition, sent forward circular letters to all their posts, directing 
the superintendants to supply all their wants, and communicated 
frankly such information for their guidance, as materially assisted 
them in their future proceedings. 

The charts of the route convey so correct a view of the numerous 
lakes, rivers, rapids, and portages, and the difficulties and impedi- 
ments which occur in the long river-navigations of North-America ; 
and these obstructions have been so minutely detailed by Hearne 
and Mackenzie, that we do not deem it necessary to notice them 
on the present occasion, wishing to appropriate the space we can 
afford, to matters of higher interest. 

The journey into the interior commenced at York Fort, where 
the party embarked on the 9th of September, 1819; and they 
arrived at Cumberland House on the 22d of October, the travelling 
distance by water being about six hundred and ninety miles. Late 
as the season was, Captain Franklin determined not to remain 
here, but to set out on a long and perilous expedition of several hun- 
dred miles to Fort Chepeywan, near the western extremity of Athe- 
basca lake; where, by his presence, he hoped to prevent delay in 
the necessary preparations for their ulterior proceedings. With 
this view, accompanied by Lieut. Back, on the 18th of January, 
1820, he took leave of Dr. Richardson and Mr. Hood, who were 
to bring up their baggage in the spring; and after a journey of 857 
miles in the very depth of winter, the thermometer frequently at 
40°, and sometimes more than 50° below zero, arrived safely, 
on the 26th of March, at the Fort. 

Travelling in winter can only be performed on sledges, which 
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are drawn by dogs, or by walking in snow-shoes. The settlers 
attach to the former a covering of leather to protect the lower part 
of the body, and when ‘ beautitied’ with a little paint and a few trifling 
ornaments, the sledge assumes the name of cariole. Every traveller 
takes care to supply himself with a. pair of snow-shoes, a blanket, 
hatchet, steel, flint, and tinder, and generally with fire-arms. In 
mounting his cariole, he puts on a capot, or large skin cloak with a 
hood, a fur cap, leathern trowsers and Indian stockings and mocas- 
sins. Three dogs will draw a weight, besides that of the sledge, of 
three hundred pounds, at the rate of two miles and a half an hour, 
or about fifteen miles a day, when the snow ishard frozen. To the 
inexperienced, the, suffering occasioned by walking in snow-shoes 
appears to be dreadful, and, as Captain Franklin says, ‘ can be but 
faintly imagined by a person who thinks upon the inconvenience of 
marching with a weight of between two and three pounds con- 
stantly attached to galled feet and swelled ankles,’ This mode of 
travelling is feelingly described by Lieutenant Hood. 


‘ The miseries endured during the first journey of this nature are so 
great, that nothing could induce the sufferer to undertake a second, 
while under the influence of present pain. He feels his frame crushed 
by unaccountable pressure, he drags a galling and stubborn weight at 
his feet, and his track is marked with blood. The dazzling scene around 
him affords no rest to his eye, no object to divert his attention from his 
own agonizing sensations. When he rises from sleep, half his body 
seems dead, till quickened into feeling by the irritation of his sores. 
But, fortunately for him, no evil makes an impression so evanescent as 
pain. It cannot be wholly banished, nor recalled with the force of rea- 
lity, by any act of the mind, either to affect our determinations, or to 
sympathize with another. The traveller soon forgets his sufferings, and 
at every future journey, their recurrence is attended with diminished 
acuteness.’—-p. 173, 174. ‘ 


On halting for the night, the first operation, in the Canadian 
phrase, is that of ‘ flooring the hut.’ It consists in clearing away 
the snow, and covering the ground with pine branches, upon which 
the travellers spread their blankets, skins, cloaks, and coats. ‘The 
sleeping place being thus arranged, the next step is to send out 
parties to collect a sufficiency of wood to serve as fuel for the night ; 
the fire is then allowed to be kindled, the sledges are unstowed, 
the dogs unharnessed, and the provisions hung upon the trees, out 
of the reach of these voracious animals. Supper is then cooked; 
the Canadian voyagers amuse themselves by singing and recounting 
their former adventures ; they then coil round the fire in the centre 
with their feet towards it, the dogs creep in among them wherever 
they can find a vacancy, receiving and communicating heat, and 
thus the whole party ‘ enjoy a sound and cowfortable repose, with- 
out 
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out any other ‘than the heaven, even though the thermome- 
ter should be far below zero.’ . 

In journeys thus performed, the danger of the traveller is ot so 
great from the severity of the cold as from the risk of perishing 
for want of food. .The servants of the North-west Company are 
frequently obliged to set out in search of the huuting-parties of In- 
dians, to receive the furs which they may have collected. A strow- 
storm arises; they lose all traces of them, miss their way, and are 
very often driven to the last resource of killing their dogs for food. 
The Indians themselves are frequently reduced to the last extremity 
and even to death by famine. It would seem that they have either 
destroyed or frightened away those vast herds of the moose, the 
rein-deer, and the bison, which once frequented the wide plains 
over which the expedition passed; hitherto they had seen very 
few; and the far-bearing animals are so scarce, that in the whole 
journey to the Polar Sea and back, one single habitation and one 
dam only of that industrious and mgenious creature, the beaver, 
were met with; of its inoffensive and playful habits Captain 
Franklin relates the following anecdote. 

‘One day a gentleman, long resident in this country, espied five 
young beavers sporting in the water, leaping upon the trunk of a tree, 
pusbing one another off, and playing @ thousand interesting tricks. He 
approached softly, under cover of the bashes, and prepared to fire on 
the unsuspecting creatures ; but a nearer approach discovered to him 
such a similitude betwixt their gestures and the infantile caresses of his 
own children, that he threw aside his gun. This gentleman’s feelings 
are to be envied, but few traders in fur would have acted so feelingly.’ 
—p- 91, 92. 

While Captain Franklin and Mr. Back were travelling on foot 
and in sledges, in the manner we have just described, to Fort Che- 

ywan, Dr. Richardson and Mr. Hood were uot idle at Cumber- 
be House the one collecting objects of natural history, and the 
other making excursions among the Indians, joining in their runting 


pasties, and exercising his pencil on such subjects as might come 
lake him. Of these Indians, called Crees, or Kristeneaux, by 
the French Canadians, Dr. Richardson says, the whole population, 
spread over an extent of 20,000 square miles, does not exceed five 
hundred ; so that this once powerful nation will ere long, perhaps, 
bpear from the face of the earth. The hooping-cough and 


disa 
measles make fearful havoc among the children ; spirituous liquors 
obtained. at the Company’s. posts, a precarious subsistence, and 
famine, destroy the adults. ‘They are the victims of superstition, 
and the voluntary dupes of the more cunning of the tribe, who 
practise on their simple minds the arts of wp pay ol and profess 
to avert evils and cure diseases, by the use of a dram, a rattle, and 
a sweating- 
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a sweating-house, ‘The Crees are kind and 1 while 
haye any thing to share either with friends ateede ‘ shade 
winter sets in, when the beasts and birds scour y to the south- 
ward, aud the lakes and rivers are bound up in ‘rage dhale provisions 
fail them, and they usually make towards some of the Company's 
posts for that relief which they have neglected to previde fog: this 
season of calamity; many of them linger go long as:to be unable 
to reach these posts, and fall a sacrifice to all the horrors of famine ; 
ee ee eee ones the 
bodies of their own family, to prevent actual starvation. fol- 
jowing picture of distress fell under Dr. Richardson's observation. 
’ © One evening, early in the month of January, a poor Indian entered 
the North-West Company’s house, carrying his only child in his ‘arms, 
and followed by his starving wife. They had been hunting apart from 
the other bands, had been unsuccessful, and whilst in want were seized 
with the epidemical disease. An Indian is accustomed to starve, and 
it is not easy to elicit from him an account of his sufferings. This poor 
man’s story was very brief; as soon as the fever abated, he set out with 
his wife for Cumberland House, having been previously reduced to feed 
on the bits of skin and offal, which remained about their encampment. 
Even this miserable fare was exhausted, and they walked several days 
without eating, yet exerting themselves far beyond their strength that 
they might save the life of the infant. It died almost within sight of 
the house. Mr. Conolly, who was then in charge of the post, received 
them with the utmost humanity, and instantly placed food before 
them; but no language can describe the manner in which the miserable 
father dashed the morsel from his lips and deplored the loss of his 
child. Misery may harden a disposition naturally bad, but it never 
fails to soften the heart of a good man.’—p. 60, 61. 

The Indians, however, are extremely dexterous in taking all 
manner of game. Nothing in the air, os im the water, or on the 
earth escapes them; an instance ig mentioned by Captain Frankim 
of two Indians having taken, with no other asms than a hatches, 
two deer, 9 hawk, a curlew, and a sturgeon. They have a mode 
of driving buffaloes into.'a pound, precisely similar to that prac 
tised by the natives of Ceylon in the taking of 7 of which 
there is a very beautiful print from a i r. Back. ' The 
buffalo is the American bison, and not difficult to be hunted down 
by horses. Dr. Richardson says that ‘the wild buffalo serapes 
away the snow with its feet to get at the herbage beneath, and the 
horse, which was iutroduced by the Spaniards, does the same; but 
that the ox, more recently brought from Europe, has ‘not yet ae 
quired an art so necessary for procuring its food.’ 

It has frequently been remarked, that among all the tribes of 
America, south as well as north, many traits of Asiatic mamers 
and usages are apparent. Humboldt even thought that he could 
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trace the Chinese language in that of Mexico. The good and evil 
principles, the katchee-maneeto and the mautche-maneeto, are 
universally believed. They have a tradition of the earth being de- 
stroyed by a deluge, and believe in a future state. Dr. Richard- 
son says,— 


€ Whilst at Carlton, I took an opportunity of asking a communicative 
old Indian, of the Blackfoot nation, his opinion of a future state ; he 
replied, that they had heard from their fathers, that the souls of the 
departed have to scramble with great labour up the sides of a steep 
mountain, upon attaining the summit of which they are rewarded with 
the prospect of an extensive plain, interspersed here and there with new 
tents, pitched in agreeable situations, and abounding in all sorts of 
game. Whilst they are absorbed in the contemplation of this delightful 
scene, they are descried by the inhabitants of the happy land, who, 
clothed in new skins, approach and welcome with every demonstration 
of kindnéss those Indians who have led good lives; but the bad Indians, 
who have imbrued their hands in the blood of their countrymen, are 
told to return from whence they came, and without more ceremony 
precipitated down the steep sides of the mountain. 

* Women, who have been guilty of infanticide, never reach the 
‘mountain at all, but are compelled to hover round the seats of their 
crimes, with branches of trees tied to their legs. The melancholy 
sounds, which are heard in the still summer evenings, and which the 
ignorance of the white people considers as the screams of the goat- 
sucker, are really, according to my informant, the moanings of these 
unhappy beings.’—pp. 77, 78. 

Even the most northern Indians, those of the Rocky Mountains, 
the Strongbows and the Dog-ribs, have a tradition that they origi- 
nally came from the westward, from a level country, where there 
was no winter, producing trees and fruits now unknown to them ; 
and that among the strange animals, altogether different from those 
of the country they now inhabit, there was one whose visage bore 
a striking resemblance to the human face; that they were driven 
from that land by the rising of the waters, and proceeding northerly, 
came to a strait which they crossed on a raft, but which has since 
frozen over. 

The operation of tattooing is as universal among the Crees and 
more southerly Indians as in the Oriental islands ; it is represented 
as extremely painful, being performed by running an awl under 
the cuticle, and then drawing a cord dipt in charcoal and water 
through the canal thus formed. ‘A half-breed,’ says Dr. Richard- 
son, ‘ whose arm I amputated, declared that tattooing was not only 
the most painful operation of the two, but rendered infinitely more 
difficult to bear by its tediousness, having lasted in his case three 
days.’ 

There are another set of people, the offspring of those employed 
; by 
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by the two Companies as agents and clerks, and Indian orbalf-breed 
women. These méti/s, or, as the Canadians term them, bois-brudés, 
are a good looking people, apt to learn and willing to be taught, 
but hitherto their education has been wholly neglected. The 
males are consequently without principle and the females without 
chastity. Many of them are brought up and intermarry, with 
the Indians. ‘The girls at the forts are frequently wives at the 
age of twelve, and mothers before fourteen ; instances are not rare 
of a Voyager taking to wife a child of ten years. No objection is 
ever made by the partners, or residents of the Companies, to this 
and other criminal indulgence of the vices of their servants. ‘These 
Canadian Voyagers indeed have so little of moral feeling, that it is 
by no means unusual for one woman to be common to, and mam- 
tained at the joint expense of, two men; or to sell a wife fora 
season, or altogether, for a sum of money, generally inferior to the 
price of a team of dogs. 

The Stone Indians, a tribe residing near the Company’s post of 
Carlton House, are described by Captain Franklin as more pre- 
possessing in their Jooks than the Crees, but addicted to thieving’, 
and grossly and habitually treacherous. Their figure is good, their 
limbs well proportioned, their countenances affable and pleasing, 
their eyes large and expressive, nose aquiline, teeth white and 
regular, forehead bold, cheek-bones rather high, the colour that of 
light copper, and their heads covered with a profusion of very black 
hair. They are generally at war with the neighbouring tribes, and 
never fail to take the scalps of their prisoners as trophies. They 
are the only tribe who abuse the rights of hospitality by way-laying 
and plundering the very guest who had been apparently received 
with kindness, and just departed from their tents. They are ex- 
ceedingly expert with the bow, and yery young boys will hit a mark 
at a considerable distance. 

Their neighbours, the Chepeywans, with more unpromising 
features, are at least honest, but rude in their manners and extremely 
superstitious. One of the tribes of these people was found in the 
most forlorn condition. ‘They had destroyed every thing which they 
possessed, as a token of grief for the loss they had sustained in the 
prevailing sickness of measles, hooping-cough, and dysentery. ¢ It 
appears,’ says Captain Franklin, ‘ that no article is spared by those 
uuhappy men when a near relative dies; their clothes and tents are 
cut to pieces, their guns broken, and every other weapon rendered 
useless, if some person. do not remove these articles from their 
sight.’ ‘The following is a most extraordinary instance of the 
effects of superstition. 

* The Northern Indians suppose that they originally sprang from a 
dog ; and, about five years ago, a superstitious fanaticso strongly pressed 
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upon their minds the impropriety of employing these animals, to 
which they were related, for purposes of labour, that they universally 
resolved against using them any more, and, strange as it may seem, 
destroyed them. They now have to drag every thing themselves on 
sledges. This laborious task falls most heavily on the women; nothing 
can more shock the feelings of a person, accustomed to civilized life, 
than to witness the state of their degradation. When a party is of a 
march the women have to drag the tent, the meat, and whatever thée 
hunter possesses, whilst he only carries his gun and medicine case. In 
the evening they form the encampment, cut wood, fetch water, ‘and 

the supper: and then,.perhaps, are not permitted to partake 
of the fare until the men have finished. A successful hunter sometimes 
has two or three wives; whoever happens to be the favourite, assumes 
authority over the others, and has the management of the tent. These 
men usually treat their wives unkindly, and even with harshness ; ex- 
cept, indeed, at the time when they are about to increase the family, 
and then they show them much indulgence. With all this they have a 
strong affection for their children.’—pp. 160, 161. 


We scarcely know what to say of the following curious passage, 
except that we recollect a case stated by Humboldt, in South 
Awerica, perfectly well authenticated, and almost precisely similar 
to it. 

.* & young Chipewyan had rated from the rest of his band for 
the sanguaieat trenching heteesnpselieb his wife, who was his sole com- 
penion, and in her first pregnancy, was seized with the pains of labour, 
She died on the third day after she had given birth toa boy. The 
husband was inconsolable, and vowed in his anguish never to take 
another woman to wife, but bis grief was soon in some degree absorbed 
in anxiety for the fate of his infant son. To preserve its life he descended 
to the office of nurse, so degrading in the eyes of a Chipewyan, as par- 
taking of the duties of a woman. He swaddled it in soft moss, fed it 
with broth made from the flesh of the deer, and to still its cries applied 
it to his breast, praying earnestly to the great Master of Life, to’ assist 
bis endeavours. The force of the powerful passion by which he'was 
aetuated produced the same effect in his case, as it has done in some 
mhers which are recorded; a flow of milk actually took place from 
his breast. He succeeded in rearing his child, taught him tobe. a 
hunter, and when he attained the age of manhood, chose him a wife 
from the tribe. The old man kept his vow in never taking a second 
wife himself, but he delighted in tending his son’s children, and when 
his daughter-in-law used to interfere, saying, that it was not the occu- 
pation of a man, he was wont to reply, that lie had promised to thé 
great Master of Life, if his child was spared, never to be proud, like thé 
other Indians. He used’ to mention, too, as acertain proof of the 

tion of Providence, that although hewas always obliged to carry 

his child on his back while hunting, yet that it never roused a moose 
by its cries, being always particularly still at those times. Our inform- 
ant 
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ant* addéd that hie had often seen this Indian in his old age, ahd that 
his left breast, even then, retained the unusual size it had agquired in 
his eccupation of nurse.’—pp. 157, 158. 

As soon as the spring began to appear, Dr, Richardson and Mr, 
Hood set out to join their companions who had preceded them to 
Fost Chepeywan. It may readily be supposed, that the return of 
this season is, in such a dreary chilling climate, hailed with uajversal 
joy. ‘The symptoms of its approach are unequivocal, About the 
miukile of April flights of geese, ducks, and swans from the soyth- 
ward, mdicate the breaking up of the frost; gentle showers begi 
to fall; the whole face of the country is deluged by the melted 
snow, Ina few days the upper grounds are dry, anil teem with 
the fragrant offspring of the new year. ‘ There can scarcely be a 
higher. gratification,’ says Captain Franklin, ‘ than that which id 
enjoyed in this country, in witnessing the rapid change which 
takes place in the course of a few days in the spring; searcely 
does the snow disappear from the ground, before the trees ane 
elothed with thick foliage, the shrabs open their leaves, and put 
forth their variegated flowers, and the whole prospect becomes ani- 
mating. But it also brings its ineonveniencies, the first, and most 
annoying of which, are the clouds of huge full-grown musquitees, 
which bursting forth at once, incessatitly torment the traveller to. 
degree unknown even in the tropical regions of-the globe. In 
Mr. Hood’s account of the journey from Cumberland House,te 
Fort Chepeywan, the misery inflicted by these creatures is thus 
feelingly described. 

* We had sometimes before procured a little rest, by closing the ten, 
and burning wood, or flashing gunpowder within, the smoke driving the 
musquitoes into the crannies of the ground, But this remedy was now 
ineffectual, though we employed it so perseveringly as to hazard suffo- 
cation; they swarmed under our blankets, goring us with their envenom- 
ed trunks, and steeping our clothes in blood. We rose at day light 
in a fever, and our misery was unmitigated during our whole stay. — 
p- 188. 

He adds, 

* The food of the musquito is blood, which it can extract by pene- 
trating the hide of a buffalo; and if it is not disturbed, it gorges itse# 
so as to swell iis body into a transparent globe. The wound does pot 
swell, like that of the African musquito, but it is infinitely more pain- 
ful; and when multiplied an hundred fold, and continued for so many 
successive days, it becomes an evil of such magnitude, that cold, famine, 
and every other concomitant of an inhospitable climate, must yield the 
pre-eminence to. it, It chases the buffalo to the plains, irritating him 
to madness ; and the rein-deer to the sea-shore, from which they do not 
return till the scourge has ceased.’—p. 189. 





* Mr. Wentzel. 
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‘- With. such a dreadful annoyance, against which there is no de- 
fence, added to the tormenting attacks of the horse-fly, or bull- 
dog, which, as Mr. Hood says, carries. off a portion of -flesh at 
every dart which it makes, together with the small but not less for- 
midable sand-fly, known in Canada by the name of the brulot, we 
are not sure that travelling by winter, and sleeping under the canopy 
of heaven, with the thermometer at 40° below zero, is not pre- 

ferable, in this most miserable of all countries. 
- "Phere are good grounds for believing that the musquitoes, which 
appear full grown in the earliest part of the spring, are vot the pro- 
duce of that season, but have remained in a frozen state during the 
winter; which is the case, not with them only, but with others of 
the insect tribe. Mr. Ellis mentions.a black frozen mass of a turf- 
like substance, which, when thawed, produced a swarm of mus- 
quitoes ; and Hearne says, that spiders, frozen so hard as to bound 
from the floor like a grey pea, were revived by being brought to 
the fire. These accounts were for some time disbelieved, at least 
strong duubts were entertained of the correctness of the facts ; but 
it was found by experiment that leeches, snails, grubs, and frogs, 
could be frozen to a certain degree, by artificial cold, and revived. 
Similar experiments, we understand, have been repeated, in the 
course of the severe weather of the late winter, by which it was 
ascertained that-frogs would revive even if the heart was frozen; 
but that if the brain was congealed, life became extinct, and so far 
from the animal being recovered by the application of warmth, it 
was not capable of being affected by the galvanic action. It should 
be recollected, however, that the animal had been awakened out of 
a torpid state, to undergo the experiment; and that it was not 
frozen in the winter-quarters chosen by itself when in its vigour.— 
Hearne observes, that these animals burrow under the moss at a con- 
siderable distance from the water, where they remain in a frozen 
state till the spring.—‘ I have frequeutly,’ says he, ‘ seen them dug 
up with the moss, frozen as hard as ice; in which state the legs are 
as easily broken off as a pipe-stem; and after stating that. by 
warmth they will gain their usual activity, he adds—* but if they, be 
permitted to freeze again, they are past all recovery.’ We have 
no doubt, therefore, of Mr. flood being correct, when he says, 
‘the noise made by the frogs, which this inundation (the melting 
of the snow) produced, is almost incredible. There is strong 
reason to believe that they outlive the severity of winter. They 
have often been found frozen and revived by warmth; nor is it 
ssible, that the multitade which incessautly filled our ears with 
its discordant notes, could have been matured in two or three 
days.’ Captain Franklin also incidentally states a curious fact 
with 
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with regard to fish, without being aware that the question of resus- 
citation had been agitated among physiologists. 

* It may be worthy of notice here, that the fish froze as they were 
taken out of the nets, and in a short time became a solid mass of ice; and 
by a blow or two of the hatchet were easily split open, when the intes- 
tines might be removed in one lump. If in this completely frozen state 
they were thawed before the fire, they recovered their animation. This 
was purticularly the case with the carp, and we had occasion to observe 
it repeatedly, as Dr. Richardson occupied himself in examining the 
structure of the different species of fish, and was always, in the winter, 
under the necessity of thawing them before he could cut them. We 
have seen a carp recover so far as to leap about with much vigour, 
after it had been frozen for thirty-six hours.”*—p. 248. 

The whole party, with their Indian hunters, having assembled at 
Chepeywan, set out on the 18th July for the northward, in the 
hope that, before the season should expire, they might be enabled 
to fix their winter-quarters at the mouth of the Copper-mine River, 
and to avail dciibelven of the earliest period of the following spring 
to explore the coast of the Polar Sea to the eastward. But so 
great and so numerous were the difficulties experienced from the 
scarcity of provisions, and from the impediments in the navigation 
of the numerous rivers and Jakes, on account of the rapids of the 
one and the shallows of the other, together with the frequent port- 
ages, that their progress was exceedingly slow and tedious; and 
they did not arrive at the spot where it was found necessary to hut 
themselves for the winter, and which was distant from Chepeywan 
about 550 miles, before the 20th August. -With regard to the in- 
terruptions from the portages, they became more frequent, and the 
dragging of the boats more fatiguing, in proportion as they ad- 
vanced to the northward; and thus the sufferings of the people 
from want of sufficient sustenasce were greatly aggravated. It not 
unfrequently happened that in one day they had to load and uuload 
the canoes and to transport them and the baggage over five or six 
of these portages. We cannot, therefore, be surprized that men 
who, like the Canadian voyagers, live, when at the Company’s forts, 
entirely on animal food, the daily allowance of which is eight pounds 
to each man, should be disheartened, and exhibit symptoms of 
discontent and insubordination, when they found themselves reduced 
to one scanty meal a day of a few ounces of fish or deer’s flesh ; 
and, on some days, unable to procure any food at all. Their dis- 


* There is nothing new under the sun. That most delightful of piscators, the 
ood old Izaak Walton, quoting Gesner, says, ‘in Poland a great number of large 
remes were put into a pond, which, in the next following winter, were frozen up into 

one entire ice, and not a drop of water remaining, and yet the next spring, when the 

ice was thawed, and the weather warm, and fresh water got into the pond, they all ap- 

_peared again.’ . 
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obedience, however, was only transitory, and seems to have ceased 
with the occasion of it; and it is due to them to say that their gene- 
ral conduct throughout this perilous and fatiguing expedition was 
highly praiseworthy. A fresh supply of food had invariably the 
effect of an immediate return of their usual good humour. 

Captain Franklin, as we before observed, had been anxious to 
arrive at the mouth of the Copper-mine River during the present 
season; but the small pools being frozen over so early as the 25th 
August, when the geese were observed to be passing to the south- 
ward, and other unequivocal symptoms of the approach of winter 
beginning to manifest themselves, he found it necessary to abandon 
the design. Indeed the chief of the hunters declared that the at- 
tempt would be rash and dangerous, and that, as he considered the 
lives of all who went on such a journey would be forfeited, he nei- 
ther would go himself, nor permit his people to accompany them. 
They were, therefore, compelled to content themselves for this sea- 
son with making an excursion to the head of the Copper-mine 
River, in Point Lake, about sixty miles to the northward, merely 
to satisfy themselves of its size and position. 

In the mean time, the Canadians were busily engaged in con- 
structing a house for their winter residence, to which they gave the 
name of Fort Enterprize. It was situated on a rising ground on 
the bank of a river, and near a Jake, surrounded with numerous 
trees of considerable size, some of the pines being from thirty to 
forty feet high, and two feet in diameter at the base. The banks of 
the river (to which they gave the name of Winter River) were also 
well clothed with trees of this description, and enlivened with a pro- 
fusion of ]uxuriant mosses, lichens and shrubby plants. ‘The lat. of 
Fort Enterprize is 64° 28’, long. 113° 6’ W. The last station of 
the North-west Company is Fort Providence, in lat. 62° 17’, 
long. 114° 9 W. 

ll hands were now employed in laying in a stock of provisions 
for the winter, consisting principally of rein-deers’ flesh frozen, or 
dried partially by the fire and sun, then bruised with stones and 
kneaded up with fat or suet into a paste, well known in North 
America by the name of pemmican. ‘The rein-deer in this neigh- 
bourhood were fortunately abundant, being met with in herds from 
ten to a hundred; and Captain Franklin says that, in walking out 
one day, he estimated the numbers seen by him at not fewer than 
two thousand. Before these animals began to migrate to the 
southward in search of a milder climate aud better sheltered. pas- 
tures, the hunters were enabled to procure about one hundred and 
eighty, which were converted into dried meat: to this they added 
about a thousand white fish, from two to three pounds each, and 
occasionally others of the salmon tribe, trout, pike and red — 
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But this stock of provision was barely sufficient for the wintét’s 
consumption of the party, including the multitude of Indians ad 
their families who crowded to the rendezvous as soon as the winter 
had set in. 

Nor was this the worst. The whole of their ammunition was 
expended, and their packages of blankets, tobacco, and other arti- 
cles of indispensable necessity had not come up from the south- 
ward. Mr. Back, therefore, volunteered to return to Fort Provi- 
dence and, if necessary, to Chepeywan, to obtain such supplies as 
were absolutely necessary to enable them to proceed. He set out, 
accompanied by Mr. Wentzel, a clerk of the North-west. Com- 
pany, two Canadians, two Indians and their wives, on the 18th Oc 
tober. This journey on foot, in the depth of winter, as far as Che- 
peywan and back to Fort Enterprize, at which place Mr. Back 
arrived on the 17th March, is among the many instances of extraor- 
dinary exertion and determined perseverance which this expedition 
afforded. He thus concludes his interesting Report:—‘ I had the 
pleasure of meeting my friends all in good health, after an absence 
of nearly five months, during which time I had travelled one thou 
sand one hundred and four miles in snow-shoes, and had no other 
covering at night, in the woods, than a blanket and deer-skin, with 
the thermometer frequently at —40°, and once at —57°; and 
sometimes passing two or three days without tasting food.’ We 
may add that, without this extraordinary exertion of Mr. Back, the 
expedition would not have been able to leave Fort Enterprize. 

The party who remained at this spot were not much better cir- 
cumstanced than Mr. Back had been, at least with regard to the 
severity of the cold. 


‘ The weather during this month (December), was the coldest we expe- 
rienced during our residence in America. The thermometer sunk on one 
occasion to 57° below zero, and never rose beyond 6° above it; the mean 
for the month was —29.7°. During these intense colds, however, the 
atmosphere was generally calm, and the wood-cutters and others went 
about their ordinary occupations without using any extraordinary pre- 
cautioris, yet without feeling any bad effects... They had their rein-deer 
shirts on; leathern mittens lined with blankets, and furred caps; but 
none of them used any defence for the face, nor did they need to do-so. 
Indeed we have already mentioned that the heat is abstracted most 
rapidly from the body during strong breezes, and most of those who 
have perished from cold in this country, have fallen ‘a sacrifice ‘to their 
being overtaken on a lake or other unsheltered place, by a storm of 
wind. ‘The intense colds were, however, detrimental to us in another 
way. The trees froze to their very centres, and became as hard as 
stones, arid more difficult to cut. Some'of'the axes were broken daily, 
and by the end of the month we had orily one left that was fit for fell- 
ing trees. - By intrusting it only to one of the party who had been bred 
: BB2 a carpenter, 
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‘carpenter, and who could use it with dexterity, it was fortunately 
eneeret until the arrival of our men with others from Fort Provi- 
ence. 

* A thermometer, bung in our bed-room at the distance of sixteen 
feet from the fire, but exposed to its direct radiation, stood, even in the 
day-time, occasionally at 15° below zero, and was observed more than 
once, previous to the kindling of the fire in the morning, to be as low 
as 40° below zero. On two of these occasions the chronometers (Nos. 
2449 and 2151,) which during the night lay under Mr. Hood’s and Dr. 
Richardson's pillows, stopped while they were dressing themselves.— 
pp. 254, 255. 


Mr. Back brought with him two Esquimaux interpreters whom 
he found at Fort Providence, where they had arrived from the 
neighbourhood of Chesterfield Inlet: their names were. Tat- 
taneeeuck and Haootarock— Belly and Ear—but they were com- 
monly called Augustus and Junius—the former could speak a little 
English. Immediately on their arrival at Fort Enterprize, they set 
about building a snow house for their residence, which they main- 
tained to be more warm and comfortable than the wooden one 
already erected. Captain Franklin’s description of this singular 
fabric recalls to our recollection the many learned and laboured 
discussions aud speculations on the origin and invention of the arch, 
and inclines us to ask, Where did these poor people, the outcasts 
of society, separated from the civilized world, and confined to re- 
gions of eternal ice and snow; where did these miserable beings 
Jearn the principles and construction, not simply of the arch, but of 
the perfect dome, the most difficult of arches? 


* The winter habitations of the Esquimaux, who visit Churchill, are 
built of snow, and judging from one constructed by Augustus to-day, 
they are very comfortable dwellings. Having selected a spot on the 
river, where the snow was about two feet deep, and sufficiently com- 
pact, he commenced by tracing out a circle twelve feet in diameter, 
The snow in the interior of the circle was next divided with a broad 
knife, having a long handle, into slabs three feet long, six inches thick, 
and two feet deep, being the thickness of the layer of snow. These 
slabs were tenacious enough to admit of being moved about without 
breaking, or even losing the sharpness of their angles, and they had a 
slight degree of curvature, corresponding with that of the circle from 
which they were cut. They were piled upon each other exactly like 
courses of hewn stone around the circle which was traced out, and 
care was taken to smooth the beds of the different courses with the 
knife, and to cut them so as to give the wall a slight inclination inwards, 
My which contrivance the building acquired the properties.of a dome. 

he dome was closed somewhat suddenly and flatly by cutting the 
upper slabs in a wedge-form, instead of the more rectangular shape of 
these below. The roof was about eight feet high, and the last aperture 
was shut up by a small conical piece. The whole was built from 
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within, and each slab was cut so that it retained its position without 
requiring support until another was placed beside it, the lightness of 
the slabs greatly facilitating the operation. When the building was 
covered in, a little loose snow was thrown over it, to close up every 
chink, and a low door was cut through the walls with the knife. A 
bed-place was next formed, and neatly faced up with slabs of snow, 
which was then covered with a thin layer of pine branches, to prevent 
them from melting by the heat of the body. At each end of the bed 
a pillar of snow was erected to place a lamp upon, and lastly, a porch 
was built before the door, and a piece of clear ice was placed in an 
aperture cut in the wall for a window. 

‘ The purity of the material of which the hause was framed, the 
elegance of its construction, and the translucency of its walls, which 
transmitted a very pleasant light, gave it an appearance far superior to 
a marble building, and one might survey it with feelings somewhat akin 
to those produced by the contemplation of a Grecian temple, reared 
by oy both are temples of art, inimitable in their kinds.’—pp. 

5, 266. 


During the dreary winter months, the officers of the expedition 
employed themselves in writing out their journals, constructing the 
charts of their route, calculating the results of their observations ; 
and Messrs. Hood and Back in finishing their drawings. The 
people were chiefly engaged in seeking firewood. Captain Frank- 
lin gives the following sketch, as the usual routine of their life at 
Fort Enterprize :— 


* In the evenings we joined the men in the ball, and took a part in 
their games, which generally continued to a late hour; in short, we 
never found the time to hang heavy upon our hands; and the peculiar 
occupations of each of the officers afforded them more employment 
than might at first be supposed. I re-calculated the observations made 
on our route; Mr. Hood protracted the charts, and made those draw- 
ings of birds, plants, and fishes, which cannot appear in this work, but 
which have been the admiration of every one who has seen them. Each 
of the party sedulously and separately recorded their observations on 
the aurora, and Dr. Richardson contrived to obtain from under the 
snow specimens of most of the lichens in the neighbourhood, and to 
make himself acquainted with the mineralogy of the surrounding coun- 


ry. 
, The sabbath was always a day of rest with us; the woodmen were 
required to provide for the exigencies of that day on Saturday, and the 
party were dressed in their best attire. Divine service was regularly 
performed, and the Canadians attended, and behaved with great deco- 
rum, although they were all Roman Catholics, and but little acquainted 
with the language in which the prayers were read. I regretted much 
that we had nota French Prayer-Book, but the Lord’s Prayer and 
Creed were always read to them in their own language. 
* Our diet consisted almost entirely of rein-deer meat, varied twice a 
week by fish, and occasionally by a little flour, but we had no a 
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of any description. On .the Sunday mornings we drank a cup -of 
chocolate ; but our greatest luxury was tea (without sugar), of which 
we regularly partook twice a-day, With rein-deers’ fat, and strips of 
cotton shirts, we formed candles; and Hepburn acquired considerable 
skill in the manufacture of soap, from the wood-ashes, fat, and salt. 
The formation of soap was considered as rather a mysterious operation 
by. our Canadians, and, in their hands, was always supposed to fail if a 
woman approached the kettle in which the ley was boiling. Such are 
our simple domestic details.’—pp. 258, 259. 

The Copper Indians, as they are called, are described as nearly 
the same with the Chipeywans; of a kind and benevolent disposi- 
tion, and capable of strong attachments. © In the long journey of 
Mr. Back, whenever they caught a fowl or a fish, they brought it to 
him, nor would they partake of it till he had satisfied his hunger, 
though they had probably not tasted food for. a couple of days. 
‘ It was a satisfaction to me,’ says this officer, ‘ to behold these poor 
creatures enjoying themselves; for they had behaved in the most 
exemplary and active manner towards the party, and with a gene- 
Tosity and sympathy seldom found even in the more civilized parts 
of the world; and the attention and affection which they manifested 
towards their wives, evinced a benevolence of disposition and good- 
ness of nature which could not fail to secure the approbation of the 
most indifferent observer.’ Captain Franklin gives an amusing in- 
stance of their simplicity. ‘The old chief had a daughter, who was 
considered the greatest beauty in the whole tribe, and so much the 
object of contest among her countrymen, that although under six- 
teen years of age, she had successively belonged to two husbands. 
Mr. Hood drew her portrait, much to the annoyance of her aged 
mother, who was exceedingly afraid, she said, that her daughter’s 
beauty would induce the Great Chief who resided in England, to 
send for the original, after seeing the likeness. 

It was not before the 14th of June that the Indians considered 
the ice to have sufficiently broken up in the Copper-mine river, to 
admit of its being navigated by canoes. By this time their stock of 
provisions was pretty nearly exhausted, and it became evident that 
their future subsistence must depend on the success of the hunters, 
as they proceeded down the river: these hunters, however, as the 
time of departure approached, began to manifest a decided reluct- 
ance to proceed. It appeared, upon inquiry, that a Mr. Weeks, a 
clerk of the North West Company, who, in his remote retreat, had 
nurtured the ancient and deep-rooted jealousies which prevailed be- 
tween the two Companies previously to their recent union, had been 
tampering with them, misrepresenting the object of the expedition, 
and the character of the officersemployed. It was with the utmost 
difficulty the unfavourable impressions, thus created on the minds of 
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the Indians, were removed ; and even after this had been done, the 
dread of the Esquimaux furnished another obstacle to, their pro- 
ceeding.. At length, however, all difficulties being surmounted, 
the whole party proceeded to the Copper-mine river ; which, like 
all those which they had hitherto navigated, was full of rocks, ra- 
pids and shoals, and in many places bridged with large masses of 
ice. The grassy plains on either side, however, abounded with 
game, particularly with that singular little auimal known by the 
name of the musk ox, of which they killed a great number, but all 
of them lean, and the flesh by no means palatable. 

The herds of deer and musk oxen attract great numbers of 
bears and wolves. The latter is a gregarious animal, and so saga- 
cious, as rarely to be caught in any kind of trap. Inferior in speed 
to the moose and rein-deer, these creatures are said to have re- 
course to a stratagem which seldom fails to succeed, in places 
where extensive plains are bounded by precipitous cliffs. The 
party had proof of this in more places than one. 


* Whilst the deer are quietly grazing, the wolves assemble in great 
numbers, and, forming a crescent, creep slowly towards the herd so as 
not to alarm them much ut first, but when they perceive that they have 
fairly hemmed in the unsuspecting creatures, and cut off their retreat 
across the plain, they move more quickly, and with hideous yells terrify 
their prey and urge them to flight by the only open way, which is that 
towards the precipice ; appearing to know, that when the herd is once 
at full speed, it is easily driven over the cliff, the rearmost urging on 
those that are before. The wolves then descend at their leisure, and 
feast on the mangled carcasses.’—pp. 100, 101. 


This stratagem was attempted on Dr. Richardson, when sitting 
musing One evening, on the summit of a precipice, overlooking the 
Copper-mine river. Hearing an indistinct noise behind him, he 
looked round, and perceived nine white wolves advancing towards 
him in a crescent, evidently with the intention of driving him down 
the steep; but on his rising and walking towards them, they readily 
made an opening and let him pass ; a poor deer, which was hemmed 
in at the same time, less bold or less fortunate, was shortly after- 
wards driven over the precipice. 

On arriving at the Copper mountains, near the foot of which the 
river flows, the canoes stopped, to allow a party to land and go in 
search of copper. The height of these mountains is said to be 
from 1,200 to 1,500 feet. In the valleys were small rivulets, in the 
beds of which were found several pieces of native copper and vari- 
ous copper ores. These places are still frequented by the Esqui- 
maux, for the purpose of picking up pieces of this metal ; but the 
annual visits of the Copper Indians have been discontinued, since 
they have been enabled to obtain a supply of iron for their instru- 
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The county beyond these mountains y nake 
of wood, excepting on the borders of the were fri 
with a few pines and dwarf shrubs; but the plains were 
well clothed with grass, and enlivened with herd of game. Being 
Fe Kor teclimi adeameelgt the rapid or cascade where 
Hearne hz first interview with the Esquimaux, it was deemed 
ex to send forward the two interpreters of this nation, in 
, if possible, to tranquillize the minds of their countrymen, 
with regard to the object of the expedition. At the ‘ Bloody Fall’ of 
Hearne, they fell in with a small party of these people fishing, but 
could not il on them to come over to the same side of the 
river on which the interpreters stood ; they were able, however, to 
converse with them, and to receive their wishes to be on friendly 
terms with the Indians; but on the appearance of the party, who, 
having begun to entertain fears for the safety of their interpreters, 
had inconsiderately advanced, they made off across the hills, and 
the only subsequent intercourse was with an old Esquimaux, who 
had crouched behind a rock, unable to muke his escape. ‘They re- 
turned, however, in the coursé of the night, threw down their 
hovels, and left their property strewed about. It consisted of stone 
kettles and hatchets, a few fish-spears of copper, some skins, a quan- 
tity of dried salmon, half putrid and covered with maggots, and two 
dried mice—to such shifts are these poor people driven for their 
winter’s subsistence. 

Several human skulls, which bore the marks of violence, and a 
number of bones, were scattered about the ground, near to the 
rapid or shelving cascade, the length of which is about three hun- 
dred yards, with a fall of twelve or fifteen feet. As this spot, a few 
miles only from the sea, answered exactly to the description given 
by Hearne, where the inhuman massacre of the Esquimaux was 
perpetrated by the Chipeywan Indians, the party could have no 
doubt of this being the identical place, notwithstanding the great 
difference between its actual latitude and longitude, and those 
given by that traveller. Its position, ascertained by their observa- 
tions, is lat. 67° 42’ 35” N., long. 115° 49’ 33” W.; being no less 
than 44 degrees of latitude more southerly, and 4} degrees of 
longitude less westerly than those laid down by Hearne, and 
which, by his chart, appear to be about the lat. 72°, and long. 

120°. The mistake in the longitude we are the less surprized 
at, considering that he had no chronometer, nor other instrument 
suited for the purpose of ascertaining it; but the carrying the lati- 
tude up to 72° could not have been a mistake, but a premeditated 
misrepresentation, supported by another which, he must have 
known, 
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known, was directly at variance with the fact, inasmuch as what 
he states is physically impossible, and, therefore, not true. We have 
shown in a former Article, (No. X X XII.) that, suppasing even 
the latitude of the mouth of the Copper-mine river to be as high as 
as 69°, (1} degree more than it actually is,) the sun could not, on 
the 18th of July, be, as he says it was, ‘ a/waysa good height above 
the horizon, so as not only to have daylight, but sun-shine the whole 
night ;’ and, in point of fact, the sun was on the i8th of July about 
a degree and a half below the horizon at midnight. Capt. Franklin, 
on the very day that Hearne made the above observation, and 
standing on the samé spot, says, ‘ ‘The sun set this night at thirty 
minutes after eleven, apparent time.’ Hearne is also incorrect in 
saying, that the water at the mouth of the river was perfectly fresh, 
and that the tide flowed twelve or fourteen feet ; whereas the water 
was salt, and the rise of the tide did not exceed four inches. 

At this spot the Indians finally determined to quit the party, 
being terrified at the very name of Esquimaux; and Mr. Wentzel 
returned with them, having received instructions from Captain 
Franklin to lay in a stock of provisions at Fort Enterprize, and to 
leave a letter there to inform him in what quarter he might expect 
to fall ingwith the hunters, in the months of September and Octo- 
ber, in the event of his being obliged to make for that place, 
across the barren grounds. Some of the Canadians also wished to 
return; and it required no little address to persuade them to the 
contrary, and to keep up their spirits. They were much amused, 
however, with the first view of the sea, and particularly with the 
seals that were playing about ; but these sensations soon gave way 
to despondency: they became alarmed at the idea of launching 
upon an icy sea, in bark canoes,—at the probable length of the 
voyage,—the roughness of the water,—the uncertainty of procur- 
ing provisions,—the exposure to cold, where no fuel could be 
expected ; and it required all the good-humour and the hilarity of 
Joke Hepen, on his once more viewing the element to which he 
had so long been accustomed, to make them feel ashamed of their 
fears. 

After all, it was, in truth, a most perilous enterprize, and such as, 
under the circumstances, very few, we are convinced, but British 
seamen would have risked. When it is stated that, at the advanced 
period of the 21st of July, twenty people, of whom fifteen had 
never seen salt water, launched upon the rough and chilly Hyperbo- 
rean Ocean, in two miserable birch-bark canoes, with no more 
provision of all kinds than fifteen days’ consumption, and with a 
voyage before them of not less than twelve hundred geographical 
miles, (Fort Churchill being the very nearest spot at which they 
could hope to meet with a civilized human being,) our readers may, 
in some degree, appreciate that ‘ robur et xs triplex,’ with —- 
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their breasts were fortified. In contemplating enterprizes less 
daring than this, (for assuredly we have nothing on record equal to 
it,) well might the quaint old writer of the ‘ Pilgrimage’ exclaim, 
‘ How shall I admire your heroic courage, ye marine worthies, 
beyond all names of worthiness, that neyther dread so long eyther 
preseuce or absence of the sunne ; nor those foggy mysts, tempes- 
tuous winds, cold blasts, snowes and hayle in the ayre; nor the 
unequal seas, which might amaze the hearer, and amate the be- 
holder !’ Captain Franklin had, it is tree, some faint hope of meet- 
ing with tribes of Esquimaux along the coast, with whom he might, 
if necessary, pass the winter; but not a human creature was seen, 
though the vestiges of habitations were occasionally visible. 

The discoveries made in the geography and hydrography along the 
northern coast of America, in this canoe navigation of the Polar 
Sea, will best be understood by an inspection of the well-executed 
chart on which they are detailed, and of two or three very interest- 
ing views, exhibiting the desperate nature of the undertaking. We 
shall only observe, that the sea was open, and, except in two or 
three places, entirely free from ice, which occurred only in detached 
masses, occasioning no obstruction to the navigation even of ca- 
noes ; that there was little or no tide ; and that, from the position 
of the drift wood on the western sides of projecting headlands, and 
its consisting mostly of the poplar, which grows along the banks 
of the M‘Kenzie’s river, and is not found on others to the east of 
it, Captain Franklin concluded that a current was running to the 
eastward. One part of the coast only extended as high as the lati- 
tude of 684°; this was Cape Turnagain, which, with Cape Bar- 
row, near 68°, forms the opening of a very deep gulf that runs to 
the southward as low down as 66},° or the Arctic circle. This 
gulf is every where studded with islands, indented with sounds, and 
the most secure bays and harbours, with excellent anchorage, on 
smooth sandy bottoms, into almost all of which fall rivers of 
_clear fresh water, abounding with salmon, trout, and other esculent 
fish. The tittemag, or white fish of the lakes, a species of salmon, 
was also found to be an inhabitant of the salt water. Rein-deer 
and musk oxen abounded; but they were generally lean. Bears 
were plentiful along the coast, and not difficult to be killed; they 
were commonly fat, and their flesh was found of an excellent 
flavour. 

On the coast near Cape Barrow, just at the entrance of the 
great gulf, Dr. Richardson discovered a vein of galena or lead ore, 
traversing gneiss rocks, and also some plates of native copper.— 
As the distance from the bottom of this gulf, which Captain Frank- 
lin has named ‘ George the Fourth’s Coronation Gulf,’ to the 
bottom of Wager Bay or inlet, is little more than 200 miles, and 
as a river falls into the former from the eastward and another into 
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the, latter from the westward, there can be little doubt that a water 
communication will be found, with a short interruption only, be- 
tween these two bays; in which case the conveyance of furs by 
this channel, and of the merchandize and ammunition with which 
they are purchased, might save the united companies a transport 
of many thousand miles. We earnestly hope, therefore, that a 
small schooner or other vessel will be sent up by them as far as 
Wager Bay, to explore the country between it and the bottom of 
this deep arctic gulf; as well as to examine whether a commu- 
nication with Copper-mine River does not exist by sea, through 
that opening which has been copied gratuitously from chart to chart 
as Repulse Bay. This short voyage might be performed effectu- 
ally while the land party were employed in exploring more mi- 
nutely the Copper Mountains, where there is every appearance of 
arich mine. The coal formation is known to exist on the shores 
of Mackenzie’s River and Bear Lake and to the westward of 
these, cropping out in various places. ‘ There are beds of coal 
on fire,’ says Dr. Richardson, ‘ twenty or thirty miles above the 
influx of Great Bear Lake River, and below that are petroleum 
and sulphur springs.’ Who can tell, therefore, in the mighty part 
which steam seems destined to play, whether the polar sea may not 
in process of time be navigated by steam boats, bearing furs, cop- 
per, lead, and other products of North America, to the European 
and Asiatic markets? But independent of any views of immediate 
profit, we cannot but think, that a Company, in the possession of 
exclusive privileges, and of a country of greater extent than Great 
Britain, France, Spain, and Portugal united, is bound, in duty to 
the public, to contribute something to the general stock of know- 
ledge ; which their commanding situation enables them to do: and 
knowing, as we do, how friendly and well-disposed many of the 
partners are to the interests of science, we are willing to persuade 
ourselves that this well meant hint will not be thrown away. Ano- 
ther observation occurs to us which, if followed up, would tend to 
the advantage of the Company, and be at the same time an act of 
great kindness and consideration towards the poor Indians; it is 
that of bringing over from Lapland a few of the natives to instruct 
them in catching and harnessing the rein-deer in lieu of their miser- 
able dogs: we cannot conceive a nobler exertion of benevolence 
than this. 

Captain Franklin’s original intention was to return (if he found 
it necessary to return at all) in as direct a line as the winding of 
the coast would admit, to the mouth of Copper-mine River, and 
thence through the line of woods extending along the Great Bear 
and Martin Lakes as far as Slave Lake; but their scanty stock of 
provisions having been exhausted before they reached the mouth 
of Hood’s River, and the coast holding out little hope of an 
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adequate supply at this advanced period of the season, he deter- 
mined on proceeding up this latter river as far as it was navigable, 
and then, striking across the barren grounds, to make directly for 
their late winter-quarters at Fort Enterprize. Their progress how- 
ever was very soon stopped by the whole river tumbling over a 
ledge of rock in a magnificent cascade of 250 feet in height, on 
the other side of which it was found to be too rapid and too full 
of shallows for the canoes to make any way. It became necessary 
therefore to prepare for a journey on foot; and the first step was 
that of converting the canoes into two of smaller dimensions, to 
enable them to cross the lakes and rivers with which they had rea- 
son to believe this portion of the continent was much intersected. 
Every part of the baggage that could be dispensed with was left on 
the spot, and two days provision of fresh meat (all that could be 
carried in addition to the canoes) put up with the rest. 

At the end of two days, the course of the river turned so much 
out of their direct route that they were obliged to quit its banks 
altogether, and proceed in a straight line towards Point Lake, 
whose distance was estimated at 140 miles. On the 5th of Sep- 
tember, three days only after leaving the river, the party was sur- 
prized by the unusual and unexpected appearance of winter, in a 
heavy fall of snow. From this moment till the 26th of the month, 
three tedious weeks, they had to struggle against cold and boisterous 
weather ; to walk through snow sometimes two feet deep, over a 
country which scarcely produced a shrub for fucl above six inches 
high; and to guess their way across an unknown land, unassisted 
by celestial observations (the sun being constantly hid except on 
two occasions): and, to add to their misery, they had before them 
the appalling sight of musk oxen, deer, and every other auimal, 
and even the water fowl, (alarmed at the snow,) hurrying to the 
southward with the utmost speed. In this journey of twenty-one 
days, all the fresh meat which they could procure amounted only to 
five days consumption; the sole resource for the rest of the time 
being the tripe de roche, a species of lichen which grows on the 
rocks: even this weed, unpalatable as it was, could not always be 
found, so that one scanty meal a day was sometimes all that could 
be afforded, and several days were passed without eating at all. 

The labours of the party, in dragging their burdens and them- 
selves through the snow, did not end with the day. Though they 
had no food to prepare, it was absolutely necessary to have some 
little fire to thaw their frozen shoes at night; and it was no easy 
task to find, and dig from under the snow, a sufficient quantity of 
stunted bushes for this purpose. ‘The fatigue and want of food had 
a very sensible effect on the strength and spirits of the Canadian voy- 
ageurs, both of which were painfully noticed to be sinking very ra- 
pidly ; yet, encouraged by the officers, they endured, for a time, their 
miseries 
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miseries with as much patience as could be expected. At length, 
however, on finding the line of their route interrupted by frequent 
lakes, which required them to make circuitous Journeys, and seeing 
no hope of speedily reaching their destined point, they began to 
despair of their safety, and becoming alike indifferent to promises 
or threats, seemed to consider themselves as liberated from all 
control. To add to the misery which stared them in the face, one 
of the canoes was rendered useless by an accident, and soon after, 
through the inattention and insubordination of some of the party, 
the other was also dashed in pieces, though those who carried it 
knew, from the course of the Copper-mine River, that it would be 
essentially necessary to enable them to cross it. 

On the 26th September the whole party arrived on the banks 
of this river; and having killed five small deer, began to congra- 
tulate themselves on their good fortune in having procured as 
much fresh meat as, with due care, would serve them till their 
arrival at Fort Enterprize. The weather too had become mild, 
and the Canadians considered their misfortunes at an end; but, 
alas! they had not yet begun. In the midst of their joy they for- 
got that, in their madness, they had deprived themselves of the 
only means of crossing the river which lay between them and the 
place of their destination. The shores of Point Lake were searched 
in vain for pines to make a raft. The next expedient was to col- 
lect faggots of dried willows, and with those to frame a sort of 
float; but this was found au unmanageable machine in a stream 
without the assistance of oars or poles. In short, eight whole days, 
mostly of fine weather (and the only fine weather they had), were 
consumed in devising means for crossing the Copper-mine River. 

In this hopeless condition, with certain starvation staring them in 
the face, Dr. Richardson, actuated by the noble desire of making a 
last effort for the safety of the party, undertook the hazardous en- 
terprize of swimming across the stream (about 130 yards) with a 
line attached to his body; at a time when the mercury in the ther- 
mometer stood, in the air, below the freezing point, and in the 
water at 38°. He succeeded in reaching very nearly the opposite 
bank when, benumbed with cold, he lost the power of moving his 
limbs, and was observed by his anxious companions to disappear 
beneath the surface. It may easily be imagined what their feelings 
were at this moment. They eagerly dragged him back by the line, 
and drew him out of the water with little or no hope of restoring 
animation. By wrapping the body in blankets, however, rubbing 
it and laying it before a fire, he was at length restored to life, but, 
as might be supposed, remained for some time in a very enfeebled 
State. 

No other person of the party could be found to repeat the expe- 
riment; but a kind of basket was at length constructed er 
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when covered over’ with a few fragments of canvas they had 
luckily preserved, it was hoped might enable them to pass the 
river ; but it was capable only of holding one person. In this bas- 
ket Percy St. Germain, one of the interpreters, first volunteered to 
paddle over, carrying with him a line, and happily he succeeded; it 
was then drawn back, and a second crossed, and so on till the whole 
party had crossed over without any serious accident, though their 
frail vessel was filled with water at every traverse, and generally 
sunk before it reached the shore. 

It was now the 4th October, and they were within forty miles 
of Fort Enterprize; but the weather had again resumed its severity, 
the ground was covered with snow, the last morsel of their food 
was expended, and the whole party miserably reduced by their 
recent scanty fare, and their exertions in crossing the river. Under 
these circumstances Captain Franklin deemed it expedient to push 
forward Mr. Back with three of the voyageurs in search of the In- 
dians, who, it was hoped, would be found in the neighbourhood of 
Fort Enterprize. The following day the remainder moved for- 
wards, and procured a meal of the tripe de roche, which produced, 
however, such distressing complaints on some of the party, and re- 
duced them to such a state of weakness, as to oblige them to leave 
every thing except their personal baggage; and even with this, two 
of the people dropped behind, about the middle of the second day’s 
march, utterly unable to proceed. Dr. Richardson, weak as he 
was from his late exertion, went back in search of these two unfor- 
tunate men. He found one of them, at the distance of a mile and 
a half, lying exhausted in the snow, talking incoherently, and evi- 
dently in a dying state; but of the other he could discover no 
trace. On returning with this information, a halt was made, a fire 
kindled with a few stunted willows, and every argument used to in- 
duce the ablest of the party to endeavour to bring forward the 
poor man who had fallen, and renew the search for the other; but 
they all declared their utter inability; and, revolting as it was felt to 
humanity, both were of necessity abandoned to their fate. 

As there was every reason to fear that others of the party would 
speedily sink under the combined pressure of famine, fatigue and 
inclement weather, and as those who were strongest had renewed 
their threats of throwing down their loads, and pushing with their 
utmost speed for Fort Enterprize, though they knew not a foot of 
the way, Dr. Richardson and Mr. Hood generously proposed to 
halt at the first place that offered a supply of fire-wood, and, with 
the weak and worn-down of the party, to remain there till’ assist- 
ance should be sent to them from the Fort. 'To this arrangement 
Captain Franklin reluctantly consented; but ashe had every reason 
to hope that he should find a depot of provisions at Fort Enterprize, 
and a band of Indians in the neighbourhood, according ‘to the 
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arrangement made with Mr. Wentzel, he saw rio other means of 
safety. The English seaman, John Hepburn, whose willing and 
attentive conduct on all occasions appears to be above all praise, 
volunteered to remain behind. 


‘ Their tent,’ says Captain Franklin, ‘ being securely pitehed, a few 
willows were collected, and the ammunition and all other articles de- 
posited, except each man’s clothing, one tent, a sufficiency of ammuni- 
tion for the journey, and the officer’s journals. I had only one blanket, 
which was carried for me, and two pair of shoes. The offer was now 
made for any of the men, who felt themselves too weak to proceed, to 
remain with the officers, but none of them accepted it. Michel alone 
felt some inclination to do so. After we had united in thanksgiving and 
prayers to Almighty God, I separated from my companions, deepiy 
afflicted that a train of melancholy circumstances should have demanded 
of me the severe trial of parting from friends in such a condition, who 
had become endeared to me by their constant kindness, and co-opera- 
tion, and a participation of numerous sufferings. This trial I could not 
have been induced to undergo, but for the reasons they had so strongly 
urged the day before, to which my own judgment assented, and for the 
sanguine hope I felt of either finding a supply of provisions at Fort 
Enterprize, or meeting the Indians in the immediate vicinity of that 
place, according to my arrangements with Mr. Wentzel and Akaitcho. 
Previously to our starting, Peltier and Benoit repeated their promises, 
to return to them with provisions, if any should be found at the house, or 
ta guide the Indians to them, if any were met.’—pp. 432, 433. 


’ "The parting took place on the 7th October, at the distance of 
about twenty-four miles from Fort Enterprize; the party who pro- 
ceeded with Captain Franklin consisted of eight persons besides 
himself, of whom two, feeling themselves unable to proceed, left 
him on the following day to return to Dr. Richardson; the next 
day a third fainted ; and a fourth, unable to go on, was sent back; 
—but one of them only arrived, (and arrived to add to their misery 
—it was Michel, the Iroquois;) the other three were no more heard 
of. With the remaining four Captain Franklin reached the fort 
on the evening of the 11th, in a state of complete exhaustion, hav- 
ing tasted no food for five days, excepting a single meal of tripe de 
roche. ‘This was not the worst; to their utter sorrow and dismay, 
and asa fatal blow to every hope by which they had been animated, 
they found the place desolate—no provisions, no’ Mr. Back, no Mr. 
Wentzel, nor any letter from him to point out where the Indians 
were! not a trace of any living animal, and the ground covered 
with a greater depth of snow than it had been in the month of 
December the preceding year. 
Recovered from the first shock of so dreadful a disappointment, 
a note was observed in the hand-writing of Mr. Back, stating that 
he had reached the house on the 9th, and that he had gone on in 
search of the Indians. Four days after this a messenger from him 
brought 
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brought the exhausted party the woeful intelligence that his search 
had been unsuccessful. Solicitous for the fate which must inevitably 
await Dr. Richardson and his party; unable to stir himself, from 
debility, and the only hunter he had with him falling sick, Captain 
Franklin’s situation may more easily be conceived than expressed ; 
he rallied his spirits however, and after collecting some old shoes, 
scraps of leather and skins with the hair singed off, their only food 
after reaching the house, he set out, with two of the Canadians, in 
quest of the Seles, but soon found himself utterly unable to pro- 
ceed, and returned to the house of misery and desolation the fol- 
lowing day. Hopeless however as, in every way, his situation now 
appeared to be, this gallant officer never once uttered a murmur, 
nor gave himself up to despair. He dispatched two of the strongest 
to endeavour to find out the Indians, and inform them of their dread- 
ful situation; and kept the other three, who were reduced to the last 
extremity, with himself. 

Eighteen days were passed in this miserable condition, with no 
other food than the bones and skins of the deer which had been 
consumed the preceding winter boiled down into a kind of soup ; 
when, on the 29th October, Dr. Richardson and John Hepburn 
made their appearance, but without the rest of the party. 

* We were all shocked,’ says Captain Franklin, ‘ on beholding the 
emaciated countenances of the Doctor and Hepburn, as they strongly 
evidenced their extreme debilitated state. The alteration in our appear- 
ance was equally distressing to them, for since the swellings bad sub- 
sided we were little more than skin and bone. The Doctor particularly 
remarked the sepulchral tone of our voices, which he requested us to 
make more cheerful if possible, unconscious that his own partook of the 
same key.’ 


The melancholy tale of what had befallen them is well and 
feelingly told by Dr. Richardson. 

It appears that, on the first two days, they had nothing whatever 
to eat; that on the evening of the third day, Michel, the only sur- 
viving man of the four whom Captain Franklin had sent back, 
arrived with a hare and a partridge, which enabled them to break 
their long fast. Another day passed without eating; Mr. Hood 
very weak and unwell. On the 11th, Michel brought them part 
of what he called a wolf, which he said had been killed by a stroke 
of a deer’s horn, ‘ We implicitly believed this story then,’ says 
Dr. Richardson, ‘ but afterwards became convinced, from circum- 
stances, the detail of which may be spared, that it must have been 
a portion of the body of Belanger, or Perrault,’ two of the unfortu- 
nate men whom Captain Franklin had sent back, and one or both 
of whom it was strongly suspected had fallen by the hands of the 
Iroquois, This man’s bad conduct since his return grew daily 
worse; he absented himself from the party ; ws either to 
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hunt, or to fetch wood; and frequently threatened to leave them. 
Poor Hood was now sinking fast; he was unable to eat the tripe 
de roche, (and they had nothing else,) on account of the constant 
griping it produced. 

* At this period we avoided as much as possible conversing upon the 
hopelessness of our situation, and generally endeavoured to lead the 
conversation towards our future prospects in life. The fact is, that, 
with the decay of our strength, our minds decayed, and we were no 
longer able to bear the contemplation of the horrors that surrounded 
us. Each of us, if I may be allowed to judge from my own case, ex- 
cused himself from so doing by a desire of not shocking the feelings of 
the others, for we were sensible of one another’s weakness of intellect, 
though blind to our own. Yet we were calm and resigned to our fate, 
not a murmur escaped us, and we were punctual and fervent in our ad- 
dresses to the Supreme Being.’—p. 454. 


Never certainly were the blessings of religion more strongly felt 
than in the case of these excellent men, when to all human appear- 
ance their case was utterly hopeless; yet nothing like despondency, 
not a murmur ever escaped from their lips. 

‘ Through the extreme kindness and forethought of a lady, the party, 
previous to leaving London, had been furnished with a small collection 
of religious books, of which we still retained two or three of the most 
portable, and they proved of incalculable benefit to us. We read por- 
tions of them to each other as we lay in bed, in addition to the morning 
and evening service, and found that they inspired us on each perusal 
with so strong a sense of the omnipresence of a beneficent God, that our 
situation, even in these wilds, appeared no longer destitute ; and we 
conversed, not only with calmness, but with cheerfulness, detailing with 
unrestrained confidence the past events of our lives, and dwelling with 
hope on our future prospects. Had my poor friend (Mr. Hood) been 
spared to revisit his native land, I should look back to this period with 
unalloyed delight.’—p. 449. 


Read this, ye Hunts and ye Hones; and if you be not as insen- 
sible to the feelings of shame and remorse, as to those consolations 
which the Christian religion is capable of affording, think of Rich- 
ardson, Hood, and Hepburn. 

Five days more passed on without any food except a little tripe 
de roche collected by Hepburn, the [roquois continuing sulky, and, 
though strongest of the party, refusing to contribute to its relief ; 
but it was strongly suspected he had a hidden supply of meat for 
his own use. Seeing the determined obstinacy and refractory 
spirit of this man, Dr. Richardson had told him, that if no relief 
came from Fort Enterprize before the 20th, Hepburn and him- 
self should be dispatched thither with a compass, by the direction 
of which they might be enabled to find the house. On that very 
day, however, as Hepburn was cutting wood near the tent, and Dr. 
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Richardson was collecting tripe de roche, the miscreant assas- 
sinated Mr. Hood while sitting over the fire in the last stage of 
disease and debility. ‘The ball entered the back part of his 
head, and set fire to his nightcap. Hepburn had heard them 
conversing together in an angry tone, and immediately after, 
the report of a gun; and on looking towards the spot, observed 
Michel rise from behind the spot where Mr. Hood had been sitting, 
and dart into the tent. It was at once clear, from the great length 
of the gun which had been discharged, that such a wound could 
only have been inflicted by a second person; and if any doubt 
could have existed as to the murderer, Michel’s own conduct would 
at once have removed it. From this time he would never suffer the 
two remaining of the party to be together for a moment; he 
was constantly asking if they suspected him of the murder? some- 
times he made use of threatening steam ; at other times muttering 
to himself, and throwing out obscure hints of freeing himself from 
all restraint. In short, as they proceeded on their dismal journey 
to join their companions at Fort Enterprize, his conduct became 
so violent and outrageous, as to convince both the Doctor and 
Hepburn that he would attempt to destroy them the first opportu- 
nity that offered. His strength was superior to theirs united, and 
he had, besides his gun, two pistols, an Indian bayonet, and a knife. 
On coming toa rock, he, for the first time, left them together, 
saying he would stop to gather some tripe de roche, and desired 
them to go on. Hepburn now mentioned certain circumstances, 
which satisfied Dr. Richardson that there was no safety for them 
but in his death, and he offered to be the instrument of it. ‘ I de- 
termined, however,’ says Dr. Richardson, ‘as I was thoroughly 
convinced of the necessity of such a dreadful act, to take the whole 
responsibility upon myself; and immediately upon Michel’s coming 
up, I put an end to his life by shooting him through the head with 
a pistol: had my own life alone,’ he continues, ‘ been threatened, 
I would not have purchased it by such a measure ; but I considered 
myself as intrusted also with the protection of Hepburn’s, a man 
who, by his humane attentions and devotedness, had so endeared 
himself to me, that I felt more anxiety for his safety than for my 
own.’ Michel had gathered no tripe de roche; and it was quite 
evident that he had halted for no other purpose than that of putting 
his gun in order, to destroy them that same evening while engaged 
in setting up the tent. 

Dr. Richardson seems to have no doubt that a very short time 
must have put an end to the sufferings of Mr. Hood. On his zeal, 
ability, and goodness of heart, both he and Captain Franklin bestow 
unqualified praise. ‘ The loss,’ says the former, ‘ of a young officer 
of such distinguished and varied talents and application, may * 
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felt and duly appreciated by the eminent characters under whose 
command he had served; but the calmness with which he contem- 
plated the probable termination of a life of uncommon promise ; 
and the patience and fortitude with which he sustained, I may say, 
unparalleled bodily sufferings, can only be known to the companions 
of his distresses.’ 

After dragging along their famished bodies for six days, existing 
on lichens and pieces of the skin-cloak of poor Mr. Hood, on the 
29th they came in sight of the fort at dusk; ‘ and,’ says Dr. Rich- 
ardson, 


‘ it is impossible to describe our sensations, when, on attaining the emi- 
nence that overlooks it, we beheld the smoke issuing from one of the 
chimneys. , From not having met with any footsteps in the snow, as we 
drew nigh our once cheerful residence, we had been agitated by many 
melancholy forebodings. Upon entering the now desolate building, we 
had the satisfaction of embracing Captain Franklin, but no words can 
convey an idea of the filth and wretchedness that met our eyes on look- 
ing around. Our own misery had stolen upon us by degrees, and we 
were accustomed to the contemplation of each other's emaciated figures; 
but the ghastly countenances, dilated eye-balls, and sepulchral voices 
of Mr. Franklin and those with him were more than we could at first 
bear.’—p. 461. ; 


An idea may be formed of the dreadful state to which the Captain’s 


party were reduced, by the death of two of them, two days after the 
arrival of Dr, Richardson and a pte The only remaining man 


and Captain Franklin were so utterly unable to assist themselves that 
eight-and-forty hours, and probably half that time, would have put 
an end to theirmisery. ‘The whole labour, therefore, of procuring 
fire-wood, and scraping together the old pieces of skins, and frag- 
ments of bone, devolved on Dr. Richardson and oe whose 
strength was now rapidly declining, and very nearly exhausted, 
when, providentially, on the 7th of November, the long-expected 
relief arrived, by the hands of three Indians sent by Mr. Back. 
The condition to which the four survivors were reduced, is thus de- 
scribed by Captain Franklin. 

* I may here remark, that, owing to our loss of flesh, the hardness of 
the floor, from which we were om! protected by a blanket, produced 
soreness over the body, and especially those parts on which the weight 
rested in lying, yet, to turn ourselves for relief was a matter of toil and 
difficulty. However, during this period, and indeed all along after the 
acute pains of hunger, which lasted but three or four days, had sub- 
sided, we generally enjoyed the comfort of a few hours’ sleep, The 
dreams which for the most part, but not always accompanied it, were 
usually (though not invariably,) of a pleasant character, being very 
often about the enjoyments of feasting. In the day time we fell into 


the practice of conversing on common and light subjects, although we 
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sometimes discussed with seriousness and earnestness topics connected 
with religion. We generally avoided speaking directly of our present 
sufferings, or even of the prospect of relief. I observed that, in pro- 
portion as our strength decayed, our minds exhibited symptoms of 
weakness, evinced by a kind of unreasonable pettishness with each 
other. Each of us thought the other weaker in intellect than himself, 
and more in need of advice and assistance. So trifling a circumstance 
as a change of place, recommended by one as being warmer and more 
comfortable, and refused by the other from a dread of motion, fre- 
-quently called forth fretful expressions which were no sooner uttered 
than atoned for, to be repeated perhaps in the course of a few minutes. 
The same thing often occurred when we endeavoured to assist each 
other in carrying wood to the fire; none of us were willing to receive 
assistance, although the task was disproportioned to our strength. On 
one of these occasions Hepburn was so convinced of this waywardness 
that he exclaimed, “ Dear me, if we are spared to return to England, 
I wonder if we shall recover our understandings.” "—pp. 465, 466. 


Nothing could be kinder and more humane than the conduct of 
the Indians. They cleaned out the room, cooked their victuals, 
had them washed and made comfortable, and, after leaving the fort, 
attended them to the spot where their tribe were engaged in 
hunting; giving up their own snow-shoes, keeping by their. sides, 
lifting them up when they fell; and finally conducting them in 
safety to the nearest of the Company’s posts, where they met with 
their companion, Back, whose sufferings had scarcely been less 
than their own, and to whose exertions the survivors of the party 
unquestionably owed their safety. One of the two Canadians who 
had accompanied Mr. Back, fell a sacrifice to cold, hunger, 
and fatigue. Here Mr. Wentzel endeavoured to exculpate him- 
self, by an explanation of the unfortunate circumstances which 
prevented him from fulfilling Captain Franklin’s instructions, which 
the latter seems to think satisfactory—we confess we do not; whe- 
ther from indifference, or a remnant of the old leaven clinging 
about him, he certainly appears to have used very little exertion in 
their behalf. 

Excepting in the case of the French ship, Meduse, we hardly 
know a more lamentable instance of the fatal effects of insubordi- 
nation and disobedience, than that which is detailed in the narra- 
tive before us; nor, we may add, a stronger contrast than is 
afforded by the conduct of the two parties on the two unfortu- 
nate occasions. The preservation of the last canoe would have 
enabled them to cross the river, and the eight fine days lost in ef- 
fecting this would have carried them to Fort Providence, in all 
probability without the loss of a man: for up to this period, 
great as their fatigue and privations had been, the whole party 
possessed sufficient energy, and elasticity of mind, to give support 
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to bodily infirmity. But when every hope of their being able to 
cross the river seemed to have forsaken them, they gave way to 
despondency, which rendered them unfit to bear up against the 
further sufferings which awaited them, and under which so many of 
them finally sunk. 

We have not much to observe with respect to the country over 
which the expedition travelled, partly by land, but chiefly by water ; 
a journey not less (including the navigation of the Polar Sea) than 
5,500 miles. A great sameness of surface every where prevails; every 
valley is a lake, and every river a string of lakes. There is little 
variety in the trees, consisting chiefly of larch, spruce, and poplar, 
which diminish in quantity and in size, in advancing to the northward. 
The shrubby and herbaceous plants, the birds, the beasts, and the 
fishes, are everywhere nearly the same. Neither did the few strag- 
gling tribes of Indians afford any essential characteristic difference. 
The collections of subjects of natural history, and the notes made 
by Dr. Richardson, are highly creditable to his industry and intelli- 
gence: they are arranged in an Appendix, which will be found to 
contain much valuable information; and the ‘ geognostical obser- 
vations’ made on the long line of their route will be highly inter- 
esting to geologists. ‘They are thus summed up :— 


‘ We may conclude with observing, that the preceding details show 
that in the regions we traversed, the rocks of the primitive, transition; 
secondary, and alluvial classes have the same general composition, 
structure, position, and distribution, as in other parts of America which 
have been examined ; and as these agree in all respects with the rock 
formations in Europe and Asia, they may with propriety be considered 
as universal formations, parts of a grand and harmonious whole, the 
production of Infinite wisdom.’— Appendiz, p. 538. 


The specimens picked up in the valleys which intersect the 
Copper Mountains are thus described :— 


“It is in these valleys, amongst the loose soil, that the Indians search 
for copper. Amongst the specimens we picked up in these valleys, 
were plates of native copper: masses of pistacite containing native 
copper; of trap rock with associated native copper, green malachite, 
copper glance or variegated copper ore and ironshot copper green, of 
greenish-grey prehnite in trap, (the trap is felspar, deeply coloured with 
hornblende,) with disseminated native copper: the copper, in some 
specimens, was crystallized in rhomboidal dodecabedrons. We also 
found some !arge tabular fragments, evidently portions of a vein con- 
sisting of prehnite, associated with calcareous spar, and native copper. 
The Indians dig wherever they observe the prehnite lying on the soil, 
experience having taught them that the largest pieces of copper are 
found associated with it. We did not observe the vein in its original 
repository, nor does it appear that the Indians have found it, but judging 
from the specimens just mentioned, it most probably traverses fels- 
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pathose trap. We also picked up some fragments of a greenish-grey co- 
loured rock, apparently sandstone, with disseminated variegated copper 
ore and copper glance ; likewise rhomboidal fragments of white calca- 
reous spar, and some rock crystals. The Indians report that they have 
found copper in every part of this range, which they have examined for 
thirty or forty miles to the N.W., and that the Esquimaux come hither 
to search for that metal. We afterwards found some ice-chisels, in 
possession of the latter people, twelve or fourteen inches long, and half 
an inch in diameter, formed of pure copper.’—pp. 528, 529. 

Nos. 2. and 3. of the Appendix contain observations by Captain 
Franklin, Dr. Richardson, and the late Lieutenant Hood, on several 
hundred appearances of the Aurora Borealis. This meteor, it 
would seem, is strongest and most frequent about the Arctic circle, 
or between that and the parallel of 64°. The multitude of facts 
observed separately by these gentlemen, and sometimes in different 
places, lead to conclusions somewhat different from those usually 
entertained with regard to this meteorological phenomenon. They 
have determined, for instance, and we think beyond all doubt, that 
the height of the Aurora, instead of being, as supposed by Mr. 
Dalton, and others, beyond the region of the atmosphere, is, in fact, 
rarely above six or seven miles. ‘This was satisfactorily proved by 
angles taken in the same moment at two distant places, always ex- 
ceedingly small at one or both stations—by the extreme rapidity with 
which a beam darts from one side of the horizon to the opposite side, 
which could not happen if 100 miles high, or upwards—by its fre- 
quently darting its beams beneath the clouds, and at very short 
distances from the earth’s surface—and by its being acted upon by 
the wind. Mr. Hood was told, by one of the partners of the 
North-west Company, that he ‘ once saw the coruscations of the 
Aurora Borealis so vivid and low, that the Canadians fell on their 
faces and began praying and crying, fearing they should be killed’— 
that he ‘ threw away his gun and knife that they might not attract 
the flashes, for they were within two feet from the earth, flitting 
along with incredible swiftness, and moving parallel to the surface ;’ 
he added, that ‘ they made a loud rustling noise, like the waving of 
a flag in a strong breeze.’ 

This rustling noise, which is universally asserted by the servants 
of the North-west Company, was not however heard by any of 
the officers of the expedition; ‘ but,’ says Captain Franklin, ¢ it 
would be an absurd degree of scepticism to doubt the fact any 
longer, for our observations have rather increased, than diminished 
the probability of it.’ They had ‘ repeatedly heard sounds resem- 
bling the hissing of a musket ball, or the shaking of a thin pliant 
stick in the air ;’) but Mr. Wentzel assured them, and they had no 
doubt of the fact, that this noise was occasioned by the cracking of 
the snow, on a sudden decrease of temperature. 

It 
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It has hitherto been supposed, that the magnetic needle was not 
affected by the aurora ; but a vast number of experiments given in 
the tables prove, that in certain positions of the beams and arches, the 
needle was considerably drawn aside, and mostly so when the flashes 
were between the clouds and the earth, or when their actions were 
quick, their light vivid and the atmosphere hazy. At the same time 
it was observed that the needle was partially affected when the air 
was hazy, snow falling, or when the clouds in the day-time assumed 
the forms of the aurora. It was not, however, a trembling or vibra- 
tory motion, but a deviation from its usual direction, which, if con- 
stant, might have been nothing more than that diurnal variation with 
which the magnetic needle is known to be affected. ‘Though there 
is no reason to doubt of this phenomenon being occasioned, as we 
some time ago stated, by a diluted or attenuated electricity, yet a 
pith-ball electrometer elevated on a pole never indicated an at- 
mosphere charged with it. This was precisely the case at Melville 
Island, where, however, the aurora was extremely weak compared 
with its appearance at Fort Enterprize. 

The climate is as bad as the country is uninteresting. For three 
or four days in the course of the summer, the mercury ascends to 
80° or 90°, and for as many months in the winter is down to 30°, 
40° or 50° below zero; once to —57°, or two degrees lower than 
the lowest that Parry found it at Melville Island. 

We are too much interested in the success of Captain Parry, not 
to advert to Captain Franklin’s opinion, which he so decidedly ex- 
presses, in favour of the practicability of a navigable North-west 

assage. ‘The general line of the northern coast of America was 
found to lie, as we always thought it did, in the direction, nearly, of 
east and west; deviating little, as Captain Franklin thinks, from the 
latitudes of Repulse Bay, Hearne’s River, and Kotzebue’s Sound. 

It is much to be regretted, that Kotzebue did not examine more 
minutely the northern and eastern shores of that sound; in order 
to ascertain with certainty, which he has by no means done, whether 
a communication does not exist with the Polar Sea, thus making 
the land, terminated. by Icy Cape, an island. As to Repulse 
Bay, it was left by Captain Middleton pretty much in the same 
way that Lancaster Sound was by Captain Ross; the one being 
stopped short by an imaginary frozen strait, and the other by a chain 
of mountains, which had no existence but on his paper chart. 

se two officers were brought up in the merchant service; which, 
though it may produce good seamen, affords not exactly that sort of 
education which is necessary to form the true character of a British 
naval officer. Weare convinced indeed, that the armour of ¢ triple 
brass and heart of oak,’ fitted for ‘ enterprizes of great pith and 
moment,’ must be buckled on in early youth, and riveted by con- 
stant example ; ‘ Fortes creantur fortibus’-—and only to officers thus 
co4 formed 
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formed should new and perilous enterprizes be entrusted :—in such 
a school have the Parrys and Franklins been reared. 

But to return to the latter; from whom we learn that, between 
the continuous range of islands nearly parallel to, and at a short 
distance from, the main land, the intermediate channel is navigable 
by vessels of any description, large or small; the water being 
deep, to the very shores of the islands and the continent; and no 
ice to impede the progress even of a boat. The chain of islands 
affords shelter from the northerly blasts, and plenty of excellent 
harbours occur on the coast, at convenient distances, with safe 
anchoring ground, fresh water, and good fish in abundance. To 
the many proofs we have advanced of the existence of an easterly 
current which, setting through Behring’s Strait, skirts the coast of 
America and descends through the Welcome into Hudson’s Bay, 
we may add another, inferred by Captain Franklin from the situ- 
ation in which the whole of the drift timber was found upon the 
coast, and the place from which it came, as we have already no- 
ticed. But we have other proofs, if proofs were wanting, of the 
correctness of our theory. ‘Two Russian corvettes passed last 
year 30 or 40 miles to the northward of Icy Cape. Along the 
coast of America they found an open sea and a current setting to 
the northward; beyond Icy Cape it turned to the north-east, and 
due east, at the rate of 25 and 30 miles a-day, during the four 
days they remained off that cape. Some ice was seen floating in 
masses near the cape, but nothing to impede navigation; nor was 
it doubted that a southerly wind would have dispersed it altogether. 
This account, which we have from our valuable correspondent 
at Petersburgh, accords exactly with one we had previously re- 
ceived from Captain Cochrane at Kamtskatka. 

We rejoice to be able to place this authentic information before 
our readers, which must remove all doubts, if any yet remain, as 
to the complete separation of Asia and America, and of a water 
communication between the Pacific and the Atlantic. We should, 
however, have deemed the idle conjecture of a junction of the 
two continents unworthy of notice, after its refutation by Baron 
Wrangel (in our No. LII.), were it not that it gives us the op- 
portunity of mentioning a second and more extraordinary expedi- 
tion on the Polar Sea by this enterprizing officer in the wintet of 
1821-2, which we also give from our intelligent correspondent. 
‘ Baron Wrangel returned to Koliimsk on the 5-19th May, after 
having been ffiy-cight days on the ice of the Polar Sea, in search 
of that fabulous land which, according to the late Admiral Bur- 
ney, is a part of America, and which yet seems to occupy the 
imagination of some visionaries more than it ever deserved to have 
done. Wrangel was stopped in his progress to the northward by 
an open sea, im lat. 76° 4’, which he skirted easterly, without per- 

ceiving 
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ceiving the least sign of any land.’"* Coupling this open sea of 
Wrangel, with that of 700 fathoms deep in the old Lancaster 
Sound, and that seen by Captain Parry in Wellington Channel, we 
may still say, with that excellent old mavigator John Davis, that, 
* the deep sea fryzeth not ;’ and that, as we have on former occasions 
observed, the Polar Sea may be navigable to the pole, provided 
either that no islands intervene, or that a continuity of land, or conti-. 
guous islands may be found. In the latter case we now know that ma- 
vigation will meet with no impediment from ice. Capt. Franklin 
has completely veritied this fact, which had been observed on the 
coasts of Spitzbergen, Old Greenland, Baffin’s Bay, Barrow’s Strait, 
Behring’s Strait, and récently by the Russians along the coast of 
Nova Zembla, whose northern extremity they have ascertained to 
lie in Jat. 76° 3’ N. long. 63° 15’ E. which is 7° less easterly than 
is usually laid down on the charts.+ 

In the absence of all intelligence from Captain Parry, it may 
not be uninteresting to know what his ideas were on the subject 
of an open sea, when there was a continuity of land, and how cor- 
rectly they fall iu with the now ascertained facts ; they arecontained 
in a letter written when on the eve of departure on his present 
voyage. ‘ 

‘It is scarcely possible, on the bare inspection of the map, even in 
its present state, to doubt the existence of such (the North-west) pas-, 
sage, and that an outlet into the Pacific is to be found through Behring’s 
Strait. The unsuccessful attempts we made during the years 1819 
and 1820, to proceed to the westward beyond Melville Island, appear 
to me to render it extremely improbable that the passage will ever be 
effected in that particular parallel, But, in a lower latitude, we might 
perhaps find a better climate, and a longer season of operations; for, 
although it is evident that climate does not wholly depend on latitude, 
but on many other circumstances of locality quite independent of geo- 
graphical position, yet it can scarcely be doubted, that, on any given 
meridian, north of America, (say 114° W. where we were stopped,) the 
climate would be much better in the latitude of 69°, than in that of 
75°, about which we wintered. On this account I hope to find less 
obstruction on the coast of America, than we lately met with at Mel- 





* We confess that we cannot comprehend this statement. The baron must have 
had two sledges at the least, with three persons besides himself, and six dogs; each 
sledge capable of carrying about 500 pounds weight of provisions, which would allow 
little more than a pound a-piece for man and dog; but this includes nothing for tent, 
clothing, utensils, and that most bulky, weighty, and (in a climate many degrees below 
zero) indispensable article, fuel. Knowing, as we do, the extreme accuracy of Admi- 
ral Krusenstern, we apprehend there must be some mistake. The only conjecture we 
can form is, that March and April, being the months when seals appear upon the ice, 
they subsisted on their flesh, aud dressed it with their bones and fat. 

t No attempt, that we know of, has been made to reach this point since the remark- 
able voyage of William Barentz, whose latitude comes pretty nearly to that now ascer- 
tained, ; 

ville 
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ville Island. It may perhaps be anticipated, that our greatest obstruc- 
tion from ice will occur about midway between the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans, because the proximity to a permanently open sea is the cir- 
cumstance which, of all others, may be supposed to temper the severity 
of the polar regions. I therefore confidently indulge a hope, that, if I am 
able to advance one or two hundred miles to the westward of the me- 
ridian at which we stopped, I shall find the climate gradually improve, 
and the obstruction become less, as we approach the Pacific. 

* Our experience has clearly shown, that the navigation of the Polar 
Seas is in no way performed with any degree of certainty, but by a 
continuity of land, In this respect therefore, as well as in the im- 
provement to be meee in the climate, there will be a manifest ad- 
vantage in making the oneness along the coast of America, where we 
may be tolerably sure that the land will not fail us. The probability 
of obtaining supplies of wood, game, and antiscorbutic plants, and the 
chance of our being enabled to send information of our proceedings, 
together with the comparative facility with which the lives of the offi- 
cers and men may be saved, in case of serious and irreparable accidents 
happening to the ships, are also important considerations, which na- 
turally seem to recommend this route.’ 


Such are the sentiments, in which we most fully concur, of that 
excellent officer who is just now employed in putting their validity 
to the test; which, indeed, we may say has been done, as far as 
Captain Franklin saw the coast. If there shall have been any diffi- 
culty, we er eamg it must have occurred on this side, before getting 
upon the Northern coast ; and on this part of the subject, we can- 
not do better than quote from Captain Parry’s aforesaid letter. 

* Cumberland Strait, the Welcome and Repulse Bay, seem to be the 
points most worthy of attention; and one cannot but feel a very san- 
guine hope that one of these, or perhaps each of them, may afford a 
practicable passage into the Polar Sea. It must, however, be admitted 
that, in this respect, the whole enterprize is to be begun again; for 
whatever our speculations and conjectures may be, on looking over the 
map, we know nothing of those parts which can, in my opinion, justify 
more than a reasonable ground of hope that a passage is there to be 
found. Now, should we enter Cumberland Strait, for instance, and find 
it closed by land, I believe that the time occupied in its examination 
would preclude the possibility of doing much more for one season; so 
that there is, at the very least, an equal chance that the first summer 
may be lost.’ 

Two summers have now passed over, and it is pretty clear that 
they have not carried him into the Pacific, unless indeed, which is 
merely in the chances, he may have taken the route of China 
and the Cape of Good Hope, which, from his ample supply of pro- 
visions remaining, is not quite improbable. Had he run for Kamt- 
skatka, or along the coast of America in the Pacific, we should 
before this time have heard of him. We know he calculated upon 

three 
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three summers, and only wished that, if not heard of in the be- 
gimning of 1824, a vessel with provisions might be sent into Behring’s 
Strait in the autumn of that year. He was last seen near 
Upper Savage Islands, on the 22d of Jyly, 1821, steering with a 
fair wind and through an open sea, direct for Repulse Bay; and as 
Capt. Franklin left Cape Turnagain on the 25th of August of the same 
year, the latter was on his return before Captain Parry could possibly 
have reached that point.* In the event, however, of his having 
done so in the course of that season, it is not improbable that he 
would enter that deep gulf, of which the Cape forms the eastern and 
northern extremity ; the less so, from its being situated in the same 
longitude nearly as the Copper-mine River is laid down on Arrow- 
smith’s chart; a point which he would undoubtedly deem it expe- 
dient to visit; and if so, he would meet with the flag-staff and letter 
left by Captain Franklin, and probably pass the winter in one of the 
many snug harbours which the Arctic gulf affords. The second 
season would, with ease, bring him to that point of the coast, which 
is terminated by the Rocky Mountains, a little beyond Mackenzie’s 
river; the only spot where we can conceive any difficulty to occur— 
here Captain Parry would probably pass the second winter ; and if 
so, the third summer would, without difficulty, carry him through 
Behring’s Strait—And when we consider the character of the Com- 
mander, who would leave nothing behind him unexamined, (and, 
from the indented nature of the coast, there is much to examine,) 
we are not in the least surprized at his taking three seasons, which 
indeed he always calculated upon, to accomplish his task; and 
which, if not impossible, he may therefore be expected to do in the 
course of the present summer. With regard to risk, we apprehend 
none beyond that to which all navigation in the icy seas is liable, 
and which the long frequented whale fishery, conducted in vessels 
not half so strong nor half so well manned, has proved to be 
little more than common sea risk. Indeed, with ships as stron 
as wood and iron can make them; stored with provisions and fuel 
for nearly four years; with a commander pie by none in the 
various duties of his profession ; endued with intellectual faculties 
of the highest order, and full of zeal and energy tempered with due 
prudence and discretion; with experienced officers and crews of 
picked seamen ;—we cannot persuade ourselves that any reasonable 
ground of alarm for their safety need be entertained. 


* Among the number of idle conjectures which appear, from time to time, in the 
public prints, (and which are productive of no other effect than awakening the anxiety 
of the friends of those employed on the expedition, ) one writer is —— that Captain 
Franklin met with no traces of Captain Parry, though it was impossible ; a Frenchman 
has discovered him on the coast of Siberia ; and an English journalist announces the 
two ships to have been seen off Icy Cape by some fishing-boats of the Aleutian islands, 
which is just the same as if the pilchard fishermen of the coast of Cornwall had discovered 
them off the North Cape of Norway, the distance in each case being about the same. 
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Art. VII.—The Odes of Pindar, translated from the Greek. 
With Notes, Critical and Explanatory: By Abraham Moore, 
Esq. Part I. London. 1822. 

(THE scholar comes to the study of Pindar, as to that of one 

whom fable and history, poetry and criticism, have alike de- 
lighted to honour. The writers of Greece speak of him as the 
man whose birth was celebrated by the songs and dances of the 
deities themselves, in joyous anticipation of those immortal hymns 
which he was to frame in their praise; to whom, in after-life, the 

God of Poetry himself devoted a share of the votive offerings of 

his shrine, and conceded a chair of honour in his most favoured 

temple. ‘These were indeed fables, but fables that evidenced the 
truth: the reputation which they testified, went on increasing in 
magnitude and splendour. The glory of succeeding poets, the 
severity of the most refined criticism, the spread of sceptic phi- 
losophy no way impaired it; it was not obscured by the literary 
darkness of his country ; it was not overpowered by the literary 
brightness of rival states. The fastidious Athenian was proud 
of the compliment paid to his city by a Beeotian; the elegant 

Rhodian inscribed his verses in letters of gold within the temple 

of his guardian deity; even the unlettered and uncompromising 

Spartan respected the memory of the pious bard, and spared, 


from general conflagration, the dwelling which bore the simple 
inscription, ‘ Burn not the house of the minstrel Pindar ;’ and 
in a later age the tasteful pupil of the great master critic, the 
devoted admirer of Homer, paid the same honour to genius, and, 
in the midst of war and vengeance, 





bid spare 
The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
Went to the ground, 

This is what we receive from Greece respecting the Theban 
poet ; but if this were all, if we received his praise from his coun- 
trymen only, we should be bound, perhaps, to deduct some- 
thing, if not for national exaggeration, yet on account of certain 
sources of delight which could be open only to them. For, not 
to mention the congeniality of habits of thmkimg and similarity 
of customs, the peculiar sensibility of the Greeks to poetic plea- 
sure might induce us to receive with much caution their accounts 
of a favourite poet. ‘Their all-powerful language too, partly per- 
haps the cause, but in a greater degree the effect of that sensibility, 
has a thousand treasures which the meanest Greek enjoyed, but 
which are for ever lost to us ‘ barbarians.” Undoubtedly there is 
a harmony in Pindar, which we may occasionally catch im distant 
murmurs, and broken snatches, but of which, in its perfection and 
completeness, 
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completeness, the most tasteful and learned modern can have no 
notion; there is a beauty of collocation, a choice of words, a feli- 
city of composition, which is lost to us, and which carries with 
it we know not how much of the foundation of Pindar’s pre- 
eminent fame in Greece. 

It is not, however, his countrymen alone, who serve to form 
our notions of Pindar; our earliest and most familiar ideas re- 
specting him are derived from the Komans. They had indeed the 
great advantage of reading him while Greek was yet a living 
tongue; but the genius of their language, and of their national 
poetry, as well as their own practical and imitative character, were 
unfavourable to the full enjoyment of his bold, figurative, and ab- 
stracted poetry. Yet in spite of this he seems to have ranked 
next after Homer in the estimation of Roman critics—every one 
knows the judgment of Quinctilian respecting him, and the pro- 
found veneration of Horace for his ‘ inimitable master.’ 

With the lofty impressions derived from such sources, the 
scholar commences the study of Pindar. It will be asked, whe- 
ther he finds them, upon experience, exaggerated or erroneous ? 
We believe that few young men of ingenuous and poetic minds 
rise from the perusal of him without feelings of the deepest 
pleasure; but something must be allowed for the difficulty of the 
author. Pindar is undoubtedly difficult, not perhaps in his lan- 
guage or mere construction, (though even in these we do not 
always find him so easy as we could wish,) but in his histories and 
mythologies, and more often in the subtleness of those links which 
connect and moderate even his wildest and most sudden transi- 
tions. While the difficulty remains unconquered, we ought not 
to expect the full sense of pleasure; it is only then that we can 
feel him properly, when, having laboured through all impediments, 
we can lay aside the scholiast, and be carried on with him stage by 
stage, with no other pause than what the depth of his ideas, or our 
own excited minds may impose upon us. ‘This remark applies to 
every class of poetical composition, but to none so pointedly as 
to the Lyric ; for the ode is of all kinds of poetry that which ad- 
mits most of enthusiasm ; it is an essential excellence of it to be 
rapid, and, as it were, unpremeditated ; and to enjoy it properly, 
we ought to be able to read and feel it in all its depths and 
heights, rapidly and uninterruptedly. 

It is not very easy to say any thing new upon Pindar, nor are 
we very anxious, because we do not think it very important, that 
what we say on this subject should be new ; but in many respects 
he stands among the first of the poets of the world, and among 
those of his own country he is super-emiment for morality and 
piety. We trust, therefore, that we shall be excused, if we avail 

ourselves 
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oursélves of the opportunity which the present translation affords 
‘us, of throwing together a few remarks that may diffuse more 
generally the desire to become acquainted with him. 

Congreve, we are told by the great critic of our country, was 
the first to teach us that Pindar was not irregular* in the structure 
of his odes; and since his time, most of the notions which the 
‘example of Cowley had connected with Pindaric poetry, have gra- 
dually been separated from it. ‘The danger seems now to lie the 
other way; students are apt to take too literally the strong lan- 
guage of criticism, and become disappointed at not finding in him 
that self-evident order and unity which they have been led to ex- 
pect. Undoubtedly he is regular—every ode has a fixed design ; 
‘a reason may be given for the introduction and disposition of every 
part; and when the lyre rings out its full and final chords, we 
have the feelings which a musician experiences at the close of a 
well-composed strain in music; it is not a stop for want of breath ; 
the original and governing air, however modified or varied, here 
scarcely perceived, and there recurring prominent and strong, has 
‘every where subsisted, and given a unity to the whole; and the 
strain ceases only because its design is accomplished. But every 
class of poetry, as every species of music, must, in this respect, 
be judged of by itself, and it would be idle to expect in an ode 
the same order in degree, or even in kind, which we have a right 
to demand in the epic or narrative poem. 

There is an important circumstance, too, peculiar to Pindar, 
which will naturally tend to make the plan and order of his odes 
less discernible even than those of other Lyric poets. His no- 
minal is scarcely ever his real subject; the pugilist, racer, or 
charioteer, whose triumph he celebrates, stand indeed as ‘ the 
head and front, but Pindar felt that they were inadequate to 
bear the burthen of that mighty song which was to be sung to 
their honour; they are soon, therefore, dismissed from view alto- 
gether, or introduced from time to time more or less prominently 
according to circumstances, just to connect together the moral 
axiom, mythology, tradition, or history, which are indeed the sub- 
jects of the poem. The victor and his country were so identified 
in the glory of the conquest by the patriotic notions of Greece, 
that it is scarcely a transition from one to the other, and Pindar in- 
differently makes a principal of either. From the city to its patron 
deity, or its demi-god founder and the mythology respecting him, 
was another natural step: if the city were a colony, the leader of 
the colonization, its cause and history, or the glories of the mother 





® Dr. Johnson was no great reader of our old poets, or he might have known that 
some of them, and particularly Ben Jonson, had taught us this more than a century 
before Congreve was born. . 


state, 
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state, were also obvious circumstances, sure to be gratefally re- 
ceived by the assembly before whom they were to be sung; if the 
immediate ancestor of the victor, or the common ancestor of his tribe 
were in any way celebrated, the connection here too presented 
itself at first sight, and the games themselves at which the crown 
had been won, offered a topic which, in default of others, could 
never be out of place. But very often the connecting link is far 
more delicate and difficult to trace—some slight circumstance, 
perhaps, in the life of the victor, or even in the contest itself, is 
the ground of an aphorism, or suggests an allusion (by way of 
compliment or illustration) to some analogous tradition in the 
life of some hero or demi-god, and the whole poem takes its co- 
lour from this latter circumstance. Thus in the tenth Olympic 
‘Ode, (which may be cited as a specimen of Pindar’s delicacy and 
judgment,) he seems to have had for his subject some one, of 
whom and of whose country little was to be said; and we may 
infer from the opening that the poem itself was extorted from 
him by repeated solicitations. It is curious to see how he turns 
to his own account what, in the hands of an ordinary man, could 
be no pleasant subject to the victor, and yet how completely he 
succeeds in so availing himself of it as to bring no pain to his 
feelings. Agesidamus, it seems, had either been defeated in a 
previous contest, or had nearly yielded in the beginning of that 
which he afterwards won; this unpromising fact may be said to 
give the colouring to the whole ode. ‘The circumstance itself is 
rather alluded to than told; but then, says the poet, even Hercules, 
mighty as he was, was at first overpowered by Cycnus, whom yet 
he afterwards slew ; and if you were indebted to the skill and en- 
couragement of your master [las, who rallied you to victory, so 
was Patroclus to Achilles. At this point, we see that he has 
hinted at two sources of tradition, upon either of which he was at 
liberty to enlarge. He prefers Hercules, and satisfactory reasons 
may be given; he was not only the founder of the games, but his 
was a life of labour and disappointments crowned by success, and 

the poet selects a victory gained after defeat and severe loss. 
Another instance may be adduced, which will show, once for all, 
that Pindar’s seeming departures from the subjects on which he 
professes to write, are by no means without system, and will also 
explain pretty well what that system was. Hiero, it seems, was 
more fond than some kings are said to be, of laureate odes, and 
was sure to be gratified, for he was a liberal paymaster. The 
first three Pythian odes are addressed to him ; the first and second 
contain much that is personal, but in the third the poet might 
well find that subject exhausted, and accordingly he makes not the 
slightest mention of him in the first half of a poem consist- 
ing 
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ing of little more than.two hundred lines; and of the last hun- 
dred scarcely fifty seem at first sight to have any thing to do with 
-him or his victory; yet the whole poem has a strictly lyrical con- 
nection with him. Hiero was suffering under a painful disease ; 
Pindar therefore opens with an appropriate wish, that the Centaur 
Chiron were again alive, with the same kind feeling towards 
-mankind, and the same skill in the healing art which he had when 
he received the young Aisculapius, brought him up in his cave, 
and instructed him in medicine. ‘The mention of this demi-god, 
and his peculiar province of medicine, made it a digression ‘ but 
in the next degree,’ to give his history; and his dismal punish- 
ment, when, tempted by gold, he dared to restore a dead man to 
life, furnishes an obvious ground for enforcing a discreet and 
pious moderation in our desires. ‘Though, therefore, he, the 
poet and the friend, would gladly cross the sea, and bring with 
is lay a charm for the disease, yet he bids Hiero remember 
how chequered is the lot of all mortals by the condition of their 
fate, and how much of good benevolent Heaven has bestowed 
upon him to console him for his severe sufferings. In this respect 
he begs him to compare his lot with those of such illustrious 
personages as Cadmus and Peleus; they had struggled with 
severe trials, and fortune seemed at length to change; they mar- 
ried goddesses ; the deities honoured their nuptial feasts with their 
.presence, and their blessings; but, for all this, 
‘ Sorrow, unseen, yet hover'd round : 
Cadinus, at life’s distressful close, 
His phrensied children’s furies press’d ; 
Though genial Jove one for his consort chose, 
And sooth’d his power divine on fair Thyone’s breast. 
Peleus, to whom immortal Thetis gave 
One matchless son, on Phrygia’s fatal plain 
By shaft obscure untimely slain, 
Mourn’d with all Greece his early grave.’—p. 193. 


We need not multiply examples; the principle of the Pindaric 
‘ode must be clear to our readers, and it was a principle adopted 
from necessity. However important to the individual, his family, 
or even to his city, might be the victory achieved at Pisa, yet in 
itself it was no fertile subject for a poet; one race, one boxing- 
match well described, and they were all described. But the rich 
and boundless expanse of tradition, mythology, or history, was 
ever open to the poet, and he launched fearlessly into it. He 
could connect his tale with his subject by family, by country, by 
similarity of fortune, or of conduct, nay even by contrast of either. 
Thus a class of subjects, at first sight extremely poor, furnished, 
and the more readily, perhaps, on account of its own intrinsic po- 
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verty, the richest of all.species of poetry ; as the luxuries of the 
earth are. often to be found in the greatest variety and profusion 
in climates, which themselves naturally produce the fewest. 

M. Blondel’s theory is rather different from our own in his 
Comparaison de Pindare et d’Horace, published at Paris, in 
1673, and it is at once so poetical and so amusing, so worthy of a 
critic of Pindar, and so Parisian, that we cannot forbear tran- 
scribing it. 

‘Sur ce mesme sujet il faut que je dise ce que m’est autrefois venu 
dans la pensée, que vray-semblablement Pindare & son loisir composvit 
sur toutes sortes de cadences des ouvrages differents & la louange des 
Dieux et des Heros; et que lors qu’un athlete victorieux venoit a luy 
demander une ode, il alloit chercher dans ses compositions la piece la 
plus propre, et qui pit le mieux convenir a la personne qu'il devoit 
loiier, soit sur son pays, soit sur le lieu de sa victoire, sa beauté, son 
age, ou enfinsur quelqu’ autre chose, qui pit luy servir de liaison, 
pour assembler ce qui il avoit de preparé avec ce peu, qu'il pouvoit 
imaginer sur celuy dont il parloit.’—p. 215. 

This general plan of Pindar’s odes furnished him with abun- 
dant opportunities for advancing an object which we are satisfied 
that he had much at heart, though we have not seen it much 
dwelt upon in any remarks which have fallen in our way, we 
mean the support of the established religion of his country. It is 
well known that but a small part of his works has descended 
to us, but we may collect from the titles of many of those which 
are lost, the Hymns, Peans and Dithyrambi, that they were more 
professedly devoted to the same object. But even in his extant 
poems, the constant recurrence to tradition and mythology fur- 
nished him perpetually with means, which he never neglected, of 
raising the national deities in popular estimation, of purifying the 
fables respecting them, and repelling the grosser scandals, which, 
even in his days, were propagated to their disadvantage. Of the 
life of Pindar, we know little; but the loose and disjoimted 
anecdotes of him which are to be gleaned from many different 
sources, are all marked with a characteristic feature, and, in 
strict accordance with the feeling that runs through his poetry, 
place him in close alliance with the religious establishment of 
Greece. His portion of the offerings at Delphi, his chair in the 
temple, his statue to Jupiter Ammon, his chapel raised to the 
mother of the gods, and his image of Pan in it—all speak the 
same language—even the circumstances carefully reported re- 
specting his death, that Proserpine had appeared to him im a 
dream, complaining that she alone of all the deities had been un- 
honoured by him, and therefore summoned him to her presence 
to celebrate her praises, show that he was a person, in the 
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opinion of those who invented such fables, important as a support 
of the Polytheistic worship. He has been not improperly called 
the Sacerdotal Poet of Greece ; and that he must have been of 
high consideration with the priesthood will be easily believed, 
when we consider the course pursued in this respect by the tragic 
poets—men in themselves and from the nature of their works so 
influential upon the feelings of the people. We shall find all these 
opposed to the national religion, the opposition of each varying in 
its specific complexion with the personal character of the indi- 
vidual. In Auschylus, we seem to read the vehement language of 
an old servant of exploded ‘Titanism; with him Jupiter and the 
Olympians are but a new dynasty, fresh and exulting, insolent and 
capricious, the victory just gained, and yet but imperfectly se- 
cured over the mysterious, but venerable beings who had pre- 
ceded, Time, Heaven, Ocean, Earrn, and her gigantic pro- 
geny: Jupiter is still but half the monarch of the world; his fature 
fall is not obscurely predicted, and even while he reigns, a gloomy 
irresistible destiny controuls his power. Sophocles, a man ir all 
thimgs of a more regulated mind, speaks to the same general pur- 
pose, but in a milder tone, and more covert manner. Euripides, 
a little later in point of time, and more imbued with the sceptical 
tenets of the prevailing philosophy, advances a step farther in the 
course ; what in the two former was a recurrence to an elder and 
less gross form of belief rather than any thing tending to general 
infidelity, in him degenerates both in manner and object ; 3 It seeks 
to destroy what was received, and substitutes nothing in its place. 
What precisely was the creed which Aschylas would have incal- 
cated, whether it were not some earlier and purer deflection from 
the Patriarchal worship, than the idolatrous polytheism of his own 
times ; and how it happened that these tragic poets, men all em* 
nent and accomplished, yet individually so varying in character, 
should have concurred in this common hostility to the national 
belief, which Pindar, flourishing so nearly at the same period, was 
uniformly and anxiously upholding—these are indeed interesting 
questions, but perhaps too deeply buried in antiquity ever to re- 
ceive satisfactory answers ;—for ourselves, at least, we must be 
content to throw them out as subjects of speculation, for persons 
more learned and more at leisure. 

Pindar, however, stood forth the champion of the ¢ graceful re- 
ligion’ of Greece ; and he seems to have laboured, on the one 
hand, to defend it from the sneers and profaneness of the philoso- 
phers; and on the other, to spiritualize it, and to prevent its dege- 
nerating into the mere image worship of the vulgar. His deities, 
therefore, are neither like those of Homer, nor the insulted Olym- 
pians of /Eschylus ; they come in visions of the night—they stand 
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in a moment before the eyes of the mortal, who prays to them, and 
whom they deign to favour—they see and hear all things—they 
flit in an instant from land to land, and the elements yield, and 
are innocuous to their impassible forms. But these forms are not 
minutely described ; the fables respecting them (gross enough 
indeed to shock even _pagan minds) are rejected in the whole as 
untrue, or better versions of them given. With Pindar, the Deity 
is not the capricious, jealous being, whose evil eye the fortunate 
man has reason to tremble at; but just, benignant, the author and 
wise ruler of all things, whom it is dreadful to slander, and with 
whom it is idle to contend: he moulds every thing to his will ; 
he bows the spirit of the high-minded, and crowns with glor y 
the moderate and humble ; he is the guardian of princes, and if 
he deign not to be a guide to the ruler of the city, it is hard 
indeed to restore the people to order and peace. 

Whatever may have been the motive of the poet in this, the 
effect upon his poems cannot be doubted; the tone of piety 
which prevails through them, and the exalted ideas of the god- 
head which they impart, must ever give them a high and peculiar 
value among the writings of antiquity. Nor is this all. Pindar is 
not merely a devout, but he is also an eminently moral poet. 
Plato observes of him i in the Menon, that he maintained the im- 
mortality of the soul; and he lays down, with remarkable distinct- 
ness, the doctrine of future happiness or misery. 

* The deeds that frantic mortals do 
In this disorder’d nook of Jove’s domain, 

All meet their meed; and there’s a Judge below, 
Whose hateful doom inflicts th’ inevitable pain. 

* O’er the Good, soft suns awhile, 
Through the mild day, the night serenc, 
Alike with cloudless lustre smile, 
Tempering all the tranquil scene. 

Theirs is leisure ; vex not they 

Stubborn soil, or watery way, 

To wring from toil want’s worthless bread: 

No ills they know—no tears they shed, 

But with the glorious Gods below 

Ages of peace contented share. 
Meanwhile the bad, with bitterest woe, 
Fye-startling tasks, and endless tortures wear. 
All whose stedfast virtue thrice 

Each side the grave unchang’d hath stood, 
Still unseduced, unstain’d with vice, 

They by Jove’s mysterious road 

Pass to Saturn’s realm of rest, 

Happy isle that holds the blest; 
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Where sea-born breezes gently blow 
O’er blooms of gold that round them glow, 
Which Nature boon from stream or strand 
Or goodly tree profusely pours; 
Whence pluck they many a fragrant band, 
And braid their locks with never-fading flowers.’ —p. 24. 

On principles such as these it is no wonder that Pindar’s poetry 
should abound with maxims of the highest morality in every part ;— 
not a page, indeed, is without them ; ;— they spread a colour over 
the whole, of w hich no idea can be given by a few extracts. In 
this respect too the best translation can hardly fail to disappoint 
us, for it is next to impossible to infuse ito it that character of 
warmth and sincerity, which gives a peculiar charm to the original. 
The zealous worship of truth and valour ; the commendations of 
hospitality and liberality; the honest indignation at calumny or 
envy ; the freedom which mingles plain advice even with the 
courtliest praise, and to the most exalted patrons; the cheerful 
aspect under which human affairs and heavenly dispensations are 
presented to us; all these are scattered here and there, unostenta- 
tiously, not in brilliant contrast or to produce a striking effect, 
but evidently dropping from the heart into their places, because 
the places called for them, and the heart was ready to supply them. 
We do not doubt for a moment, while we are intent upon his 
poetry, that the poet himself was true and brave, courteous and 
kind, and cheerful ;—this is that ethic effect, of which Aristotle is 
so full, and to which he justly attaches so much importance,—it is 
the heart and disposition of the writer appearing in his work, the 
life-blood visible through the transparent skin. The exact por- 
traiture of moral deformity may please us to a certain degree, as a 
work of art; and the vicious man may produce a cold picture of 
moral beauty—but in either case our pleasure is incomplete ; 
then alone is there a perfect harmony in our feelings, and an entire 
satisfaction, when great genius is subservient to a moral purpose, 
when the tendency is to exalt or adorn virtue, and the work, by 
the manner of the execution, declares itself to proceed from the 
sincere and earnest aspirations of a pure and benevolent mind. 

We should neglect the more immediate subject of our criticism, 
if we were to enter upon.the wide and tempting field which lies 
before us. One excellence in Pindar, however, we must notice, 
that in which he stands unrivalled among poets,—the power of 
concise and picturesque narration. All his longer odes contain 
narratives, aud some of them consist almost entirely of connected 
fables; they are told with the clearness of prose, but with all the 
fire of lyric poetry. The narrative not only paints the picture in 
perfect resemblance and distinct reality before our eyes; it not 
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only suggests to us every associated idea which the liveliest pic- 
ture would call up to our minds—it does more, and often goes 
beyond the region and the power of painting, making us feel and 
hear that which the eyes alone could never receive. Perfect paint- 
ing perhaps might adequately represent to us the story of the 
birth of lamus, though even in this there are some words which 
convey such mixed emotions to our minds, as perhaps no pencil 
could ever realize; perhaps too the first appearance of Jason in 
the crowded market-place of Iolcos, striking as it is beyond any 
parallel in poetry, might be not unsuccessfully represented on can- 
vass; but how could any art give us those vivid ideas of sight, 
sound, and motion, which Pindar flashes into existence in six 
short lines wpon the birth of Minerva? 

tavix’ ‘Adgatore réxvacoe 

xarKehdrp medéxer 

Ilarépoc "AOavaia xopypay car’ axpay 

dvopécac’, adada- 

kev timeppaxer Bog. 

Oipavoc & tgpiké vev kai Tata parnp.—Olymp. vii. 65. 

We pass on to the translation, which has given occasion for the 

preceding remarks. It comes into fhe, worlé-with singular plain- 
ness and want of pretence, an orphan child, without evetia notice 
to inform the reader upon.what principle the author proposed to 
himself to perform his difficult task.* There are two classes of 
translators, those who attempt to write as they believe their ori- 
ginal would have written, in their own day and country and lan- 
guage; and those who labour to render faithfully, and spiritedly 
too if possible, what their original Aas written. Mr. Moore is 
obviously a disciple of this latter school—it was for this sort of 
translation that he seems to have been best qualified—the work 
bespeaks a man of scholarlike acquirements and tasteful mind, 
deeply impressed with the beauty and sublimity of his original ; 
but there 1s nothing in it which shows native poetical genius. 
Accordingly, the translation is sometimes tame, sometimes abrupt, 
and sometimes rough ; in reading it, it is impossible for a moment 
to forget that it és a translation which we have before us; the 
indescribable and latent fire which runs through an original, and 
warms us we know not how or whence, is seldom or never per- 
ceivable. Still no translation which we have seen gives so much 
of the body of Pindar—the English scholar will not have a fair 





* The title-page calls the volume Part the First ; the volume coutains all the Olympic 
and the first seven Pythian Odes—whcther a second part will follow, or the death of 
the unhappy translator will deprive the world of it, we know not. From the manner tn 
which this volume has been sent into the world, we are sure that we need not caution 
the learned editors against the publication of any thing in an imperfect state. 
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idea of the eagle in his pride and glory as he soared over his na- 
tive mountains ; but still he will see the real and genuine bird in 
the aviary, with his own feathers, though ruffled and impaired. 
Mr. Moore never willingly departs from his author’s meaning, 
though he sometimes mistakes it; if he cannot equal Pindar with 
his own words and thoughts, he is at least not guilty of any foolish 
and ill-sustained attempts to rival him by the substitution of 
others. 

The legend of Iamus in the sixth Olympian Ode will give a 
fair specimen of the manner in which he has succeeded—it is one 
of the most beautiful narratives in Pindar, but it is in the narrative 
part that Mr. Moore is usually most happy. ‘The following lines 
are simple and dignified, and, upon the whole, faithful. 

‘ Fair Pitana by Neptune's amorous prayer 

Press’d, as they tell, her charms to yield, 
The violet-tress'd Evadne bare. 

She in her anxious breast the virgin pang conceal’d: 
Till, past the painful hour, a trusty train 

Charg’d with the pledge of her celestial love 
To Z#pytus she sent, who ruled the plain 

Where Alpheys’ waves by fam’d Phzesana rove. 
There nurtur’d, with Apollo tasted she 

The tempting fruit that grows on Love’s forbidden tree.’* 


‘ Escaped not long the guardian King 
The altering form, the stolen embrace : 
Rage and regret his bosom wring ; 
Where, burying still th’ unknown disgrace, 
Forthwith the Delphian fane he sought.+ 
Meanwhile to shadiest covert lone 
Her silver urn the damsel brought; 
There loosed her purple zone, 
And bore the Godlike Babe unseen, 
Fill’d with the spirit of his sire : 
Who with his golden locks and graceful mien 
Th’ assistant Fates had won, and sooth’d Eleutho’s ire.’ 





* Here is some rather ridiculous coquetry in describing the amours of the gods, which 
the brief simplicity of the original manages much better. Thus 
* by Neptune’s amorous prayer 
Press’d,’ 
is in Pindar only— Tloctidamys pst- 
xotica. 
‘The pledge of her czlestial love,’ is Bpepog ; and—‘ The tempting fruit,’ &c. in the 
last line is— 
‘im’ Amidrdam yruxel 
ac wparrov ELave’ ’Agdgodiras.” 
+ The translator has totally omitted the two vigorous lines in which Pindar tells us 
the motive of the journey to Delphi. 
favreveopcevos 
TauTag wee ATAATY Malas. 
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To make Apollo win the venerable Clotho, Lachesis, and Atro- 
pos by his good looks and golden hair, seems not a little ludicrous. 
Assuredly Pindar does no such thing; he calls Apollo by his fami- 
liar appellative, ‘ the Golden-haired,’ and says that he caused the 
Fates to be present at the birth. The presence of the Fates, we 
imagine, in ancient mythology, denoted that they were propitious 
to the event; thus in the 10th Olympian Ode, in almost similar 
. words, Pindar says, that they were present at the first celebration 
of those games. 

Tlapéoray pév dpa 
Moipat. 
Which Mr. Moore, with the same misconception, translates— 
* The Fates in stern attendance came.’ 

In the same way Catullus introduces them as guests at the 
nuptials of Peleus and Thetis. 

‘ Forth from her arms with short and grateful throe 
Came Tiaimus to light: her child 

On th’ Earth she left o’erwhelm’d with woe ; 
Ilim there two serpent forms with eyes of azure mild, 
Mysterious ministers of love divine, 

Fed with the blameless beverage of the bee : 
When now from rocky Pytho’s warning shrine 

In haste the King return’d, and earnestly 
From all his question’d household ’gan require 
}:vadne’s new-born son—“ For Phebus is his sire, 


Destin’d before all mortals to prevail, 
The peerless prophet of mankind ; 
Whose race, whose name shall never fail.”— 
All vow'd their ignorance, nor sight had scen 
Nor infant sound had heard ; for he five days 
*Mong shrubs, and pathless briars and rushes green 
Had lain—the dewy violet’s mingled rays 
Sprinkling with purple and gold his tender frame : 
Whence fond Evadne’s joy proclaim’d bis deathless name.’* 
We are induced to notice the expression ‘ Elcutho’s ive’ (see 
the preceding page) with more particularity, because in a subse- 
quent ode, the third Pythian, Mr. Moore has been guilty of a most 
extraordinary mistake in relation to the same Deity. His notes 
evince a very familiar acquaintance with the common school my- 
thology, which makes the blunder, connected with the preceding, 
more remarkable. ‘The passage to which we allude is this—- 
‘ Toy pév evixre Oreyia Ovyarnp, 
mpiv redéooa parporodp avy *EXe- 





* The English reader will need the assistance of Mr. Moore’s note to explain this— 

‘ the Greek word for.violet is iv ion,’ whece our author (uot very obviously ) supposes 
that the name of limus was derived. 
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Ong dapeioa ypvetore 
rokoow in’ ’Aprépcoc, 
sic "Aidao dépov ev 
Garapy xaréBa, . 
réxvace "ArdddAwvoc.’—v. 13—20. 
‘Him Phlegyas’ daughter bore ; who midst the throe, 
While Ilythyia watch’d her matron cries, 
Pierced with the thrilling dart that flies 
From stern Lucina’s golden bow, 
Chang’d, by Apollo’s power o’ercome, 
Her painful chamber for the tomb.’—p. 180. 

To this passage is subjoined a note. 

‘ llithyia, the Goddess of parturition, expressed by Homer in the 
plural number, and called by him as well as Pindar, (Nem. ode vii. str. 
1.) the daughter of Juno. She is the same with Eleutho mentioned in 
Olymp. ode vi., and not easily distinguishable from Lucina or Diana, the 
thrilling darts of pain being here ascribed to the latter, and by Homer 
to the former.’ 

We are not at all surprized at the difficulty in which Mr. Moore 
has involved himself; he seems to have not rightly understood the 
nature of Eleutho’s ministry in both passages, and to have totally 
misconceived the introduction of Diana, for whom he substitutes 
Lucina, in the last. In the first, he speaks of ‘ soothing Eleutho’s 
ire, as if she was an angry goddess, unpropitious to parturition, 
whereas her presence was always anxiously invoked, and deemed 
most favourable. Pindar accordingly says, that ‘ Apollo caused 
to be present as an assister (cuprapéclacev) the benignant and 
soothing Eleutho.’ In the last he evidently supposes Eleutho and 
Lucina, whom he distinguishes as two deities, to have been both 
present at the labour of Coronis, the former not assisting, and the 
Jatter actually destroying her. Pindar, however, simply says, that 
Diana slew her before she could accomplish her labour by the 
assistance of Eleutho, the deity who ministers to mothers in 
labour, pargordAw obv Eacibviz. There would have been no diffi- 
culty in this, if Mr. Moore had recollected, what is well known, 
that the Greeks imputed the sudden deaths of women to Diana, 
as they did those of men to the agency of Apollo;—and this 
equally where the death was connected with a notion of divine 
anger, and where it was attributed to an interposition of mercy.* 

‘There are some passages in Pindar to which, in examining a 
translation, we naturally turn, and our readers will expect to be 
told how Mr. Moore has acquitted himself in them—and yet they 
are generally so inimitable in their manner, or so super-eminent 





* Homer is full of instances of both kinds; Il, vi. v. 205.; xxiv. v. 605.; and Odyss. 
xi. v. 317. and v. 324, are of the former; and Odyss. xi. v. 171. v. 19% xv. v. 406. 
xviii, v. 201. and xx, v. 61 and 80. of the latter. 
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in their beauty, that. the greatest success ordinarily. amounts to no 
more than to the least signal failure. From what we have already 
said of Mr. Moore it was not to be expected that they should be 
amongst his happiest efforts, for he had clearly neither the flexi- 
bility nor power of mind and language to identify himself with 
Pindar in these moments, and adequately express the wonderful 
overflowings of his genius. He is respectable, but seldom more. 
One of these passages stands m the very opening of the book—a 
specimen of Pindar’s peculiarity rather than of his beauty—and so 
difficult to render, that we have often thought no translation of 
him would ever have been made, if the translator was bound to 
satisfy himself as to this strophe before he proceeded farther. 

M. Blondel gallantly opens— 

‘ C'est une excellente chose que l’eau’— 
with much the same felicity, which one of his countrymen dis- 
played in rendering the spirited address in Silius L[talicus of 
Scipio to Annibal :— 
perfide tandem 
Expectatus ades— 
ah perfide, 

Tu parais fort & propos.’ 

West, with a lamentable selection of a metre the most jingling 
in the English language, has diluted the passage, indeed the whole 
ode, into such verbose imbecility, that it required all the merit of 
some of his succeeding translations to give him that respectable 
rank which he holds among English translators. Mr. Moore’s 
is less a failure, though it is entirely without animation. 

* Water the first of elements we hold ; 
And, as the flaming fire at night 
Glows with its own conspicuous light, 
Above proud treasure shines transcendant gold. 

But if, my soul, ’tis thy desire 

For the Great Games to strike thy lyre, 

Look not within the range of day 
A star more genial to descry 

Than yon warm sun, whose glittering ray 
Dims all the spheres, that gild the sky; 

Nor loftier theme to raise thy strain 

Than famed Olympia’s crowded plain : 

From whence, by gifted minstrels richly wove, 
The illustrious hymn at glory’s call 
Goes forth to Hiero’s affluent hall, 

To hail his prosperous throne, and sing Saturnian Jove.’ 

The opening of the first Pythian ode is of a‘ higher mood,’— 
indeed in ancient, and, we had almost added, modern poetry, we 
know nothing like it; if the preceding passage would have de- 
terred 
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terred us from commencing translators by its peculiarity, this 
would have certainly made us renounce our task from.its over- 
powering beauty. Johnson did himself no credit as a critic or a 
man of candour, when he coutemptuously dismissed, as unworthy 
of criticism, Gray’s splendid imitation of the passage; if the whole 
of Pindar could be so imitated, we should not have to desire a 
more regular, or more faithful translation. West has executed the 
passage in his best manner; but, as Mr. Mason, in his note on 
Gray’s ede, has well observed, he has done it more as an elegy, 
than in the grand and lyrical tone of the original. Mr. Moore 
fails very much in the opening lines, the remainder is better. 
* Golden Lyre, Apollo’s care, 
Thy aid with violet-tresses crown’d, 
(Their emblem thee) the Muses share: 
The bounding dance obeys, and joy pursues the sound, 
Thy signal wakes the vocal choir, 
When with the sweet preamble’s lingering lay 
Thy frame resumes its thrilling sway. 
The lanced lightning’s everlasting fire 
Thou hast extinguish’d, while by thee 
On Jove’s own sceptre lull’d, the feather'd king 
Forgets his awful ministry, 
And hangs from either flank the drooping wing. 
Thou his beaked crest around 
Hast pour'’d the cloud of darkness soft, 
And o’er his beaming eye-balls bound 
The lock of thy sweet spell ; slumbering he sits aloft 
With ruffling plumes, and heaving spine, 
Quell’d by thy potent strain. The furious Mars 
Aloof hath left the bristling spears, 
And with thy soft mellifluous anodyne 
Sooth’d his relentless heart ; for even 
The Gods themselves thy searching shaft subdues, 
By skill’d Latoides aim’d in heaven, 
Fram’d in the bosom of the swelling Muse.’ 

We pause here to make one or two remarks; and, first, it is 
curious to observe, how much of the force and reasoning of a 
passage may be lost by inattention to the connecting particles; in 
the translation the effect of music on the God of War is intro- 
duced merely as one more instance and not having any reference 
to that which went before ; but if we supply the words dropped 
from the original (xas yap, for even), the connection is evident, 
and the poet says, in effect, no wonder that Jove’s eagle is so 
subdued, for even the furious Mars himself, &c. Another re- 
mark we have to offer, is on the extreme good taste and judg- 
ment necessary for a translator in rendering the metaphors of his 

original ; 
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origival ; Pindar is apt to push the license of this figure of speech 
as far as it may safely be carried, and his hold metaphors wall pot 
bear to be rendered in the slightest degree more definite, or to be 
carried a step farther. Thus, in this passage, to say that music 
pours a dark cloud over the eagle’s head, ‘ the sweet closing bar 
of the eye lids’ is bold enough; but to subdivide it, as Mr, Moore 
has done, and make it a distinct operation, ‘ the binding a lock 
over his beaming eye-balls,’ is more than bold, it is forced 
and unnatural. Again, there may be some harshness in the literal 
meaning of the closing lines—the darts (of music) soothe the souls 
even of the gods, proceeding from the wisdom: of the son of 
Latona and the deep-bosom’d Muses; but it is running a meta- 
phor to death to make Apollo aim this dart, (even the change of 
number is not without its effect,) and it is introducing an absurdity 
to make the Muse frame it in her bosom. 


* But those whom all discerning Jove 
Abides not, shudder at the sound 
The chaste Pierian damsels move, 
On earth, or in the restless wave, 
Or where in durance under-ground 
The God’s presumptuous foe 
Lies hundred-headed Typhon, whom the cave 
Far-famed, by Tarsus, bred, now stretch’d below 


Where Cuma’s beetling sea-clifis frown; 
While on his broad and shaggy breast 
Sicilia’s regions rest, 
And hoary tna, pillar of the sphere, 
With her bleak snows through all the year 
Nurs’d in her angry arms, presses the monster down. 


Bursting from whose cavern’d side 
The living (@yvorurat) fountains waste (epevyorrac) their way 
Of unapproachable fire; whose tide 
With clouds of smouldering fume bedims the sultry day ; 
Reddening at night th’ inflamed flood 
Rolls off the lifted rocks, and down the steep 
Plunges beneath the bellowing deep. 
Meanwhile that serpent from his dungeon rude 
Sends his dread fire-spouts to the air, 
Vulcanian streams portentous to behold! 
Strange e’en the traveller’s tongue to hear 
Of sights and sounds so dire the tale unfold.’-—p. 145—150. 
We fear that we have already trespassed too long on the pa- 
tience of our readers, but it is hard to dismiss a translation of 
Pindar without turning to the fourth Pythian ode—the longest of 
his poems, perhaps the least sublime among those of the higher 
class, but one of the most pleasing—being to the first Pythian, 
from 
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from which we have just quoted, what the tranquil and soothing 
Odyssee is to the Iliad. Scholars know that it is founded on an 
incident supposed to have happened in the course of the Argo- 
nautic expedition, and connected with the building of Cyrene by 
an ancestor of the King Arcesilaus, to whom it is addressed. 
This leads to a narrative of the expedition, and.we cannot con- 
ceive a tale told in a more lively, concise, and picturesque man- 
ner. Mr. Moore-has been very successful in the translation, and 
we will venture-on an extract from it, a long one indeed, but our 
last. 


‘ But whence that voyage? what necessity 
Bound on their hearts its adamantine chain? 
’Twas Pelias’ doom by fraud or force to die 
By olus’ renown’d descendants slain. 
For e’en his soul with wisdom fill’d 
The threat’ning oracle had chill’d; 
That, breath’d from Delphi’s central cave 
The wood-crown’d earth’s mysterious nave 
Bade him with all his kingly care 
The single-sandal’d wight beware, 
Come when he should, stranger or citizen, 
Down from his mountain hold to fam’d lolcus’ glen. 


All at the appointed time, with ported spears 
In either hand appear’d the dreadful man ; 
Shaped in Magnesian guise a garb he wears 
That round his glorious form compacted ran. 
O’er which a pard-skini from the storm 
Shelter’d his stout unshuddering form. 
His mantling locks unshorn, unbound, 
In Nature’s wildness, waving round, 
Down his broad back illustrious shook : 
Forward all bent on speed he broke, 
Till in the forum halting, calm, unmoved, 
Amidst the inquiring crowd, his dauntless heart he proved, 


Unknown he stood—* Apollo’s mien 
Is this? some gazing wonderer cried— 
Or his that wooed the Cyprian queen, 
Whose reins the brazen chariot guide? 
In flowery Naxos ages since 
Otus and Ephialtes, daring prince, 
Iphimedia’s offspring, died : 
Tityus, gigantic form, Diana slew, 
When from her chaste and quiver'd side 
Her huntress bolt th’ unconquer’d Virgin drew ; 
That warn’d from joys forbidden, men might haste 
The practicable bliss to taste.” 
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Thus they with vague surmise in crowds discours'd, 
Listening and whispering; when in burnish’d car 
Pelias, with mules all panting, thither forced 
His urgent speed. Astounded, from afar 
The stripling’s dexter ancle round 
He spied a single sandal bound; 
Yet with disguised alarm, “ Proclaim, 
“* Stranger, said he, thy country’s name ; 
“Tell me what matron born on earth 
“‘ From her fair bosom gave thee birth? 
“ Let not the loathed lye thy lips disgrace, 
** But meet my just demand, and frankly tell thy race.” 


Him with undaunted virtue’s accents mild, 
Answer'd the youth, “‘ From Chiron’s school I come ; 
The Centaur’s daughter nurs’d me from a child, 
And good Chariclo made her cave my home. 
Now, when by their kind care sustain’d 
My strength its twentieth year has gain’d, 
For no foul deed, no phrase unchaste, 
From that sage intercourse displaced, 
My home I visit, to require 
The ancient honours of my sire ; 
Which erst to ruling olus ard his heirs 
Jove in his bounty gave, and now th’ usurper wears. 


He by perverse ambition stung (Aeveare dpeci) 
The traitor Pelias, as ’tis said, 
Their sceptre from my parents wrung, 
Which they by right with justice sway’d. 
They on my birth’s eventful day, 
Dreading that lawless ruler, in dismay 
My death pretended, and prepared 
Domestic semblance of sepulchral rite, 
And female moans and sighs were heard: 
Me swath’d in purple, to the secret night 
Trusting their silent path, in Chiron’s care 
They placed, the nurturer of their heir. 


Such is my tale—Good people, tell me true— 
My fathers rode the milk-white steed—-where stand 
Their stately towers ?—’tis ZZson’s son ye view : 
I come no alien to a stranger's land ; 
My godlike host, the centaur seer, 
The name of Jason bade me bear.” 
Thus spake the youth; his fathet’s glance 
Discern’d far off the son's advance, 
And the big tears of ecstasy 
Came bubbling from his aged eye, 
So swell’d his bursting heart with joy to find 
His lost illustrious boy the comeliest of mankind. 


Thither 
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Thither in haste, allur’d by Jason’s fame, 
141s reverend uncles, from the neighbouring bowers 
By Hypereia’s fountain, Pheres came, 
Came Amythaon from Messene’s towers ; 
Admetus and Melampus too, 
To greet their glorious kinsman flew. 
With welcome warm, and sumptuous feasts 
Jason regaled his honoured guests, 
And freely, without change or check, 
Threw loose the reins on pleasure’s neck : 
Five days and nights in sympathy of soul 
Pluck’d they the laughing flowers, that crown the social bowl. 


On the sixth morn his plan proposed, 
It’s cause, importance, means and bent 
To all his kin the youth disclosed. 
Forthwith they sallied from their tent ; 
In haste for Pelias’ mansion bore, 
And now already stood within the door. 
The soft-hair’d Tyro’s artful son, 
Spontaneous rose to meet the martial throng ; 
When with mild air and soothing tone, 
Dropping sweet words that melted from his tongue, 
Jason the conference raised on wisdom’s base : 
“ Hear thou, Petrean Neptune’s race : 


“ Prone is man’s mind from honour’s arduous way 
To verge into the tempting paths of gain, 
Rough in the advance, and leading far astray : 
But thine and mine it must be to restrain 
Our wrath, and weave our future weal : 
I speak to ears that heed and feel. 
One parent’s womb, thou knowest, of yore 
Cretheus and bold Salmoneus bore ; 
And we their grandsons thus look on 
The glory of the golden sun. 
But when affection cools, and hateful ire 
Rankles in kinsmen’s hearts, the decent Fates retire. 


“ Oh ‘tis not seemly thus with lance and shield, 

That thou and I for honours ancestral 
Base war should wage. Take all my spacious field, 

My flocks and brindled herds, I cede them all, 
Which from my sire thy daring stealth 
Forced, and yet feeds—thy pamper'd wealth 
I grudge thee not, and view with ease 
Thy house enbanced with spoils like these. 
But what | challenge for my own, 
My sovereign sceptre, and the throne 

Whereon sat son, when the law divine 

His horsemen hosts received, these, Pelias, must be mine : 


« These, 
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“ These, without conflict from thy hand, 
Lest ill betide thee, yield us back.”— 
Thus urged the prince his just demand : 
And thus e’en Pelias calmly spake: 
“ Thy will be mine ; but me the late 
Remains of life’s declining hour await ; 
Thy youth now wantons in the bloom: 
Thou canst appease the subterranean Powers ; 
The soul of Phryxus from the tomb 
Calls me to bear him from etes’ towers, 
And seize the ponderous ram’s refulgent hide, 
That saved him from the raging tide; 


** Saved from th’ incestuous stepdame’s angrier dart. 
This to mine ear a dream miraculous 
Ilath told; for this have I with anxious heart 
Castalia’s counsels ask@l, that urge me thus 
Thither with bark and band to speed— 
Dare thou for me th’ adventurous deed 
And I will leave thee lord and king: 
Jove, from whom all our races spring, 
Be Jove himself our binding oath, 
Witness and warrant of our troth.” 
This compact to the chiefs propounded, they 
With full consent approved, and parting went their way.’ 


pp. 206—218. 


Not to dwell on minute faults, which of course exist in so long 
a passage, it must be admitted that this is excellent translation ; 
it is simple, and classical in style, and full of the spirit of the 
heroic age of Greece. We know nothing that gives us a more 
lively idea of that age, than the original Imes; the splendid ap- 
pearance of Jason m the forum so strikingly painted—his frank 
answer to the crafty Pelias—the tender joy of the aged Ason at 
meeting his son—the five days feasting in preparation for the at~ 
tack, and Jason’s noble address—even the thoughtless easmes¢ 
with which he is diverted from his purpose by the lure of.a peril- 
ous and honourable adventure—all these savour of that time at 
once patriarchal and heroic, to which our fancies recur with ever 
new delight. 

But we must have done—those who have never trodden, and 
those whose daily walk is, among the flowery paths of ancient 
poetry, can but ill conceive the fresh pleasure with which we 
escape to them only for short intervals from severer, or less con- 
genial labours. It is the poetry of our youth, and it is a poetry 
adapted to youth, rich and mellifluous in language, picturesque, 
cheerful, high-minded. Long before we could enjoy Milton or 

Shakspeare, 
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Shakspeare, Homer and Pindar were familiar to our imaginations 
—to imaginations undisturbed by the storms of the world, and re- 
ceiving on a clear unruffled surface the splendid pictures which 
they painted. What was reflected so brightly, lives also perdurably 
—intermediate things pass away and are forgotten, but the de- 
lights and_ associations of youth remain—to soothe, to purify, to 
exalt. Thanks be tothe wisdom of our forefathers, who planted, 
and cherished be the spirit that still fosters in this favoured land, 
those institutions which initiate us early, and imbue our minds 
deeply in the manliness and taste of Grecian literature ! 








Art. VII[.—1. dn Act for the Encouragement of Navigation 
and Commerce, by regulating the Importation of Goods and 
Merchandize, so fa as relates to the Countries or Places from 
whence, and the Ships in which such Importation shall be made. 
S Geo. IV. c. 48, 24th June, 1822. 

2. An Abstract of the New Navigation Act, 3 Geo. IV. ¢. 43, 
with a List of the Ancient Statutes and Modern Acts reluting 
to Trade which have been repealed by the Acts 3 Geo. LV. ec. 
41, 42; to which is added an Abstract of a Bill for Consoli- 
dating the Laws relating to the Trade with the East Indies. 
1822. 

3. An Abridgement of the Two Important Navigation and Com- 
mercial Acts of Parliament just passed. By G. P. Andrewes. 
1822. 

Ww HILE some of the leading states of Europe are drawing re- 

strictions on their intercourse more closely, other rising ones, 
in the new world, are throwing open their ports; and England, 
whose influence more or less directly reaches to all, is actuated by 

a new policy. These events necessarily affect the general relations 

of the traffic of mankind, the sources and nature of production, 

and especially bear upon the political circumstances of this coun- 
try. It, therefore, becomes from time to time of deep interest to 
pause, and seize the varying scene at a given point, in order to con- 
template our situation and prospects. Atno period can this be held 
to be more expedient than now, when great mnovations are begin- 
ning in the principle of the laws which have for centuries governed 
this kingdom, in its maritime connection with the other parts of the 
globe, and the inviolate maintenance of which has been heretofore, 
generally, deemed to be indispensable to our power and pros- 

perity. 
The statute which regulated our navigation, introduced at the 
time of the Commonwealth, and matured at the Restoration under 
Charles 
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Charles II., commonly called the Navigation Act, has been at all 
times an object of high admiration. Wise and sober-minded men, 
at home and abroad, have been at a loss to find terms adequately 
expressive Of its praise. It has been designated as ‘ one of the 
choicest and most prudent acts that ever was made’—‘ the charta 
maritima’ —‘ the palladium’—‘ the tutelar deity of the commerce 
of England.’ 

But times change, and the most rooted opinions change with 
them. During the last session of parliament, in the ardour of re- 
laxing all regulations, some material alterations took place in this 
great rule of foreign intercourse ; and the paramount principle of 
the Navigation Laws, though not altogether abrogated, was in 
some cases modified, and in all treated with harshness. It may be 
useful to the public to recal to mind the progress of the system 
abandoned, and to examine the extent of these innovations in laws, 
‘on which,’ it is yet acknowledged in the preamble of the new act, 
cap. 43, ‘ the strength and safety of this kingdom do greatly de- 
pend.’ 

The first statute, intended to augment the navy of England, was 
passéd in 1384, in the reign of Richard If. by which no merchan- 
dize could be shipped by the king’s liege people out of, or into, the 
realm in foreign bottoms. This law was afterwards relaxed. It 
was nevertheless a popular measure; for in 1440, the enactment of 
one of similar import was proposed by the Commons; but it was 
rejected by Henry VI. An early measure of Henry VII. on his 
coming to the throne, in 1485, was an act providing for the protec- 
tion of English shipping. Navigation was then beginning to take 
a wider range, and to adventure across the Atlantic. Henry VIIT. 
m 1541, passed a similar law; and im Elizabeth’s reign, in 1562 
and 1593, particular privileges were granted to English vessels in 
the carriage of sundry bulky articles, as corn, wihe, &c., and in 
the fisheries for ‘ the maintenance and increase of the navy.’ And 
Lord Bacon says,—‘ At present, among European nations, a naval 
strength, which is the portion of Great Britain, is more than ever 
of the greatest importance to sovereignty, as well because most of 
the kingdoms of Europe are in a good measure surrounded by the 
sea, as because the treasures of both Indies seem but an accessary 
to the dominion of the seas.’ 

Notwithstanding these enactments, foreigners did carry on much 
of the commerce of England, and especially the Dutch, who 
Were, at that period, the principal navigators. They supplied this 
country not only with a considerable portion of the commodities 
of the continent, but even with those of our own plantations. 
In 1651 parliament established the law entitled ‘ Goods from 
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Foreign Parts, by whom to be Imported’; which, as extended and 
embodied in 12 Charles II. c. 18, constituted the celebrated Navi- 
gation Act, and which, although subjected to temporary and partial 
modifications, remained in force up to the time of the enactments 
now before us. ‘The principle of the law was, that no goods should 
be suffered to be imported into this country, or its possessions, ex- 
cept from the place of growth or production, in British built ships, 
of which the master and at least three-fourths of the mariners were 
English subjects. Foreigu vessels were excluded from the impor- 
tation of any merchandize, except the proper production of the 
country to which they belonged, and upon the payment of duties 
somewhat heavier than when imported by a British ship. 

The acts recently passed have made one sweeping alteration. 
They admit foreign produce, without regard to the natural origin, 
to come almost from any part. All the produce, for instance, of 
Europe may be imported indifferently from any country of that 
quarter; and the produce of the remoter continents may be im- 
ported in British ships from any of them; and that for the consump- 
tion of the country. ‘To guard against any European state gaining 
possession of the long navigation required to convey the produce of 
Asia, Africa, and America, the produce of those remote parts when 
imported from the neighbouring continent is not admitted for con- 
sumption, but to be warehoused only for exportation. 

By the old law, consequently, all produce came, as the general 
practice, to be brought from that country only where it grew, in a 
British ship. 

By the new law, productions may be brought from any part of 
the globe indiscriminately, provided it be ina British ship. The 
intercourse with Europe, alone, is subject to some nicer modifi- 
cations. ‘The produce of the other three continents, as we have 
said, is, from Europe, admitted here only for exportation. ‘The pro- 
duce of Europe, considered specially, may be imported indifferently 
from any part, and in a ship of any flag, with the exception of cer- 
tain enumerated bulky articles, the importation of which is, in some 
degree, confined, and allowed only in three ways—in British 
ships, in ships of the country whence originally derived, or in ships 
of the country where landed. 

By the old law, the intercourse of the West India and American 
colonies was restricted to this country, and in British ships. 

By the new law, the colonies are allowed direct communication 
with all countries. ‘This regards the export from them of their pro- 
duce, and also the import of the produce of other countries, with 
scarcely an exception, but that of manufactured articles, the supply of 
which 1s still reserved to this country, The colonies, in their inter- 
course with America, may employ British ships, or ships of the 
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country with which they directly communicate. In their intercourse 
with the other continents they are confined to British ships. 

The new laws are to be considered, first, as to the extension 
of license given to British ships; secondly, as to the extension 
given to foreign ships. 

Under the old law, British ships were confined to make impor- 
tations as much as possible from the places of original production. 
At present, from the remoter continents of Asia, Africa and Ame- 
rica, British ships may bring indifferently any produce, of whatever 
source; but from Europe they can bring that remote produce solely 
for exportation. As regards European produce specially, British 
ships may bring it for home consumption from any quarter in 
Europe. The latitude now given may be stated to consist in an 
exemption from the old rule of importing from the precise place of 
growth; and as respects the colomies, from intercourse exclusively 
with this country. 

With respect to foreign vessels, they could formerly only import 
the produce of the country to which they belonged, and from 
that country. Now, if European, they may bring their own pro- 
duce from any part of Europe; and from their own country, after 
being landed, the produce of any other part of Europe.. The pri- 
vilege possessed by the American flag, of importing into this coun- 
try the produce of the territories to which it belongs, is extended 
to the new states which have started up on that continent; and the 
whole of the American states are also permitted to hold direct com- 
munication, in imports and exports, with our West India and Ame- 
rican colonies. 

The facilities thus granted to foreign flags of importation into the 
United Kingdom, and of trade with the colonies, it may be further 
remarked, are made to depend on a due reciprocation; and they 
may be withheld from those countries in America, and the West 
Indies, in whose ports British ships do not enjoy equal privilege. 

To encourage the fisheries as a peculiar nursery of seamen, 
foreign fish caught or imported continues to be forbidden. The 
privileges granted by charter to the East India Company, as far 
as regards the trade with China and India, remain unaffected by the 
present acts. 

Many of the safeguards to our navigation, provided in the an- 
cient act, continue to be carefully preserved. It is endeavoured 
to promote ship-building in this country by allowing the privilege 
of a register to those only which are British built. 

From whatever country of the globe a foreign vessel is permitted 
to bring merchandize, whether to this kingdom or the colonies, such 
vessel must not only belong to, but be of the built of, the country 
whose flag she bears, as well as be manned by a master and three- 
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fourths seamen of that country. The exelusive possession of the 
art of ship-building is thus restrained, as well as the too prevalent 
employment of any particular nation as mariners. 

It is likewise an object aimed at, to prevent any one people from 
becoming general ship-owners; for the act specifies, m every 
privilege of trade with this country and its dependencies which is 
extended to foreign ships, that the same shall be whol/y owned 
by the people under whose flag they sail. Moreover, a British 
built ship sold to a foreigner is allowed the same privileges as if 
foreign built, affording again an encouragement to the ship- building 
of this country. 

We have been desirous, at the risk of some répetition, to give our 
readers a view of the exact bearings of the alterations now intro- 
duced in one of the most important laws in the statute-book, of 
nearly two centuries standing, and of most extensive operation. ‘The 
changes may be summarily stated to be, that British ships are re- 
leased from the necessity of importing productions from the places 
of growth; and as respects foreign ships, the flags of American na- 
tions are admitted to traffic with our colonies im that quarter; and 
those of our European neighbours are allowed freer access to our 
own shores. 

. The consequence to be apprehended from removing from Bri- 
tish ships the obligation of recurring for merchandize to the place 
of its original production, is, that the nearer ports of supply may 
be preferred to the more remote—the shorter to the longer naviga- 
tion. A greater liberty is allowed to British vessels, but we are 
by no means sure that British navigation is thereby encouraged, 
if by encouragement be meant augmentation; whilst foreign is 
advanced in every instance, whether European or ‘Transatlantic. 

As regards Europe, the permission to import its produce from 
any country on this continent indiscriminately may give to any 
foreign shipping which shall be able to sail most cheaply, and iu 
whose ports the expenses of transit are made lighter than else- 
where, the means of superseding the employment of British 
vessels. To Holiand, for instance, Dutch or any other shipping 
may carry the produce of all Europe, from the Arctic ocean to the 
remotest part of the Mediterranean sea; and thence it may be im- 
ported into this country, in many instances by any ship, and, at all 
events, by a Dutch vessel, or one of the country of the produce; 
or, finally, by a British vessel. Our shipping may thus be left in 
possession only of the short intervening navigation from Holland to 
this country, and England may, in this manner, be gradually confined 
in her intercourse with Europe to the nearest point of foreign land, 
France, Holland, the Hanse towns, or Denmark. 

We acknowledge that this is taking an extreme view of the > 
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sible effects of the facilities given; and readily admit that the ex- 
tent of our marine, our enterprize, and remote relations of com- 
merce, may, for a time at least, avert such a consequence. We are 
aware also that the very nature of things opposes obstacles to this 
diversion of our traffic, on account of the expenses incident to such 
a circuitous mode of conveyance—double freight, the intermediate 
port charges, agencies, and delays, all which are avoided by the 
direct importation, which must finally, in all probability, take place 
in a British ship, the foreign vessel being, in most instances, subject 
to a heavier duty. 

Previously, however, to the Navigation Act, these several disad- 
vantages of indirect conveyance would appear to have been over- 
come. Sir Walter Raleigh, in his very interesting ‘ Observations 
concerning the Trade of England with the Dutch and other Foreign 
Nations,’ addressed to James 1. in 1603, says, that the Hol- 
landers, Embdeners, and Hamburghers, engrossed the transporta- 
tion of the merchandize of the Baltic, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Turkey, the Indies. ‘ No sooner,’ he observes, ‘ does 
dearth of corn, fish, wine, &c. happen in England, than forthwith 
out of their storehouses they load 50 or 100 ships, or more, dis- 
persing themselves round about this country, and decaying our 
navigation, nut with their natural commodities, but with those of 
other countries. Amsterdam is never without 700,000 quarters of 
corn, besides the daily vent, though none of it be of the growth of 
their country. Abundance of corn grows in Poland, yet the great 
storehouse for grain to serve Christendom in time of dearth, is in 
the Low Countries. ‘The vintage of wine, and gathering of salt are 
in France and Spain; but the great stores of both are in the Low 
Countries. The exceeding great groves of wood are chiefly 
within the Baltic, but the large piles of all timber are in the Low 
Countries (where nore grows), wherewith they serve themselves and 
other parts of this kingdom. Wool, cloth, lead, tin, and divers 
other commodities are in England ; but the manufactory and drapery 
are in the Low Countries. ‘The greatest fishing that ever was known 
in the world, is upon the coast of England, Scotland and Ireland ; 
but the great fishery is in the Low Countries, and other petty states. 
‘The Low Countries have as many ships and vessels as eleven king- 
doms of Christendom have, let England be one. They build every 
year 1000 ships, although all their native commodities do not re- 
quire 100 ships to carry them away at once. ‘The Dutch have a 
continual trade into this kingdom with 500 or 600 ships yearly, 
with merchandize of other countries; and we trade not with 50 
ships into their country in a year. We send into the east countries 
yearly but 100 ships, chiefly to Elbing, Koningsberg, and Dantzick ; 
but the Low Countries send thither about 3000 ships, trading ito 
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every port town: They send into the south of Europe about 2000 
ships yearly, with those east country commodities, and we none in 
that course. God hath blest your Majesty, says Raleigh, with 
copper, lead, iron, tin, alum, copperas, skins, and many more native 
commodities, to the number of about 100; other manufactures, 
vendible to the number of about 1000; besides corn, whereof 
great quantities of beer are made, and mostly transported by 
strangers ; as also wool and coals, and iron ordnance, a jewel of 
great value; yet England supinely suffers other nations (who have 
little or no means of their own to work upon) to carry away the 
trade of the world.’ 

Such was then the state of the foreign commerce of Europe, as 
represented by this paramount authority; such was the effect of 
free competition, under circumstances to which the preseut acts 
tend to restore our intercourse. At that period the Dutch engrossed 
almost the whole of the navigation of the seas, not from any advan- 
tages possessed by them naturally above the people of this country, 
for they were inferior in skill, in enterprize, in situation, and in 
capital; but probably for the same reason that produces success in 
common life, the superiority of vigilance over remissuess, of a pro- 
fession followed from necessity over the same pursued from acci- 
dent, and amid choice of pursuits; the effect of perseverance never 
wearied, frugality never diverted, and a spirit of accumulation never 
satiated. A nation like England, not thus constrained to an exclu- 
sive devotion to commerce; whose inhabitants, with greater energy, 
have not, perhaps, the same tenacious perseverance; and whose 
characteristic was, at no time, an extreme of parsimony, would 
never, probably, have obtained a due portion of navigation and com- 
merce, which depend on these qualities, unless supported and se- 
cured by the laws established in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury ; before which her efforts were desultory and unavailing. 

Although the Navigation Act took from Holland the profitable 
employment of voyaging and trading for England, she still retained 
a large share in the navigation of other countries in Europe. 
In 1731, the French Chamber of Commerce complains, that the 
Dutch have above 4000 ships employed between France and the 
northern nations, carrying corn, timber, iron, flax, hemp, &c. from 
the one side, and wine, brandy, fruit, &c. from the other side. 
This monopoly of the trade is ascribed to ‘ the moderate duties 
in Holland, which give the Dutch considerable advantages, as 
does also their good husbandry in their navigation, scarcely imita- 
ble by any other nation. Thereby do they retain navigation and 
trade to themselves, and get into their hands the effects of other 
nations; and their provinces are made the storehouse of Europe, 
from whence other nations are obliged to furnish themselves.’ ‘The 
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French Council of Commerce proposed as a remedy the very re- 
gulation from which we are departing ; namely, ‘ to prevent the 
entrance into France of all commodities of the north, which shall 
have been before landed in any other country, and shall not be 
brought hither directly from the place of their growth or manu- 
facture. ‘The merchants of Nantes opposed it, ‘ because the trade 
was settled in its actual channel, and the trade of Portugal and 
Spain was on the same footing; and because the Dutch take off 
great quantities of wines and brandies, which they brew, mix, and 
fit to the taste of the northern people.’ Thus in France were the 
interests of navigation postponed to the immediate convenience, 
but the ultimate prejudice, of commerce. 

In the recent acts, in order to guard against the productions of 
Asia, Africa, and America being supplied to this country from the 
near parts of Europe, and to prevent the long voyage from being 
performed by the shipping of other countries, it is provided, that 
the importation of such products from Europe shall be allowed only 
for exportation. By this means the long voyage is confined to Bri- 
tish shipping, as far as regards the consumption of this country—a 
discrimination which we consider to be highly judicious as an en- 
couragement to our navigation. 

The operation of the new law, as it applies to the remoter conti- 
nents, may prove highly prejudicial to our navigation by the 
exempting of British vessels from the necessity of recurring for 
productions to the original sources. All goods the growth or ma- 
nufacture of Asia, Africa, and America, may be imported in a 
British ship indifferently from any of those continents. Cross the 
Atlantic im any direction, and the commerce in British shipping ap- 
pears placed on the freest footing. Nothing would seem more equal 
and we!l balanced than thus to give to three great continents the 
same rights, the same privilege of exporting their produce to this 
country. Buta nearer consideration of the practical effect will 
suggest, that on these three quarters of the pes the only active 
trafficking people are those of the United States. That country is 
the only one likely to become a place of deposit for the produc- 
tions of the other continents, and from which British ships can 
make the indirect importations allowed. The intermediate voyage 
to be performed, from the origin of the merchandize to North 
America, must take place in foreign shipping. On an attentive 
survey of existing circumstances (for we do not agree with those of 
our philosophers, who, considering commerce free as air, hold all 
intervening obstacles to be as permeable and pliant) it will readily 
occur to the practical statesman that the habits of navigation 
acquired, first by neutrality during war, and, secondly, by usage and 
investment of capital, will cause no small portion of the produc- 
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tions of the East Indies, and of the shores of the Pacific, to take 
that route in coming to this country; and the relaxation of the old 
law will naturally encourage the navigation of the United States, 
and the consequent strength of their maritime power. This is the 
more to be apprehended, on account of the full range possessed 
by the Americans in the navigation of the Indian ocean, unfettered, 
like us, by the interference of any privileged company. So long as 
our vessels coutinued to labour under this disadvantage, it might 
have been advisable to subject imports of the produce of Asia and 
Africa, coming from America, to the same limitation which is esta- 
blished on merchandize of those three continents, when coming from 
Europe; that is, to bar the goods so brought from internal con- 
sumption. 

Even at this moment, the continent of Europe is almost 
wholly supplied through American shipping with East Ladia pro- 
duce, and very considerably with that of the West Indies. From 
Sumatra, Java, Mocha, China, their vessels carry the several pro- 
ductions direct to Europe; and from our own possessions, first 
proceeding to the United States, the ports of which are made the 
depositories whence the consumption of Europe is mainly fur- 
nished. An act was passed in the session of 1821, -to allow our 
vessels to proceed from the East Indies direct to the neighbouring 
continent; but so vexatious are the restrictions as to tonnage, form 
of ‘licenses, and other shackles under which this liberty was con- 
ceded, that scarcely a cargo has been so dispa‘ched; while every 
day the shipping of the United States is arriving at the ports of 
Europe, laden with the produce of our eastern and other foreign 
possessions. We may impose upon their vessels, so fur as in us lies, 
that is, in the intercourse with our colouies, the necessity of pro- 
ceeding first to America (probably commodious to them for re- 
shipment); but such are the advantages of small shipping, and 
the absence of all other controul, that they are rapidly becoming 
the general carriers. 

In this part of our subject occurs the opening of our West 
India and American colonies, allowing them to trade directly with 
any foreign country in that quarter, either in British ships, or in 
ships of the built of that foreign country, owned and manned by its 
subjects. It is unnecessary for us to dwell upon this branch of our 
commercial and naval interests, having minutely considered it in a 
late Number. The navigation of these colonies was heretofore 
wholly confined to British shipping: the admission of Ame- 
rican flags to an intercourse with them (foreign European are still ex- 
cluded) 1s undoubtedly a sacrifice of our maritime interests. In this 
particular, and in the direct communication allowed between the 
colonies and Europe, by British ships, we have deviated from the po- 
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licy of our ancestors; which confined them to trade with the mother- 
country. To the wisdom of Parliament, which has deemed it expe- 
dient to make these concessions of the immediate interests of these 
islands, we bow: the world has undergone such material changes of 
late years, as perhaps to render another system necessary. Not 
fifty years ago, the whole of the American continent belonged to 
four or five states in Europe, each of which confined the com- 
merce of its foreign settlements to itself. Since that time the 
growing magnitude of the United States, the general opening of the 
boundless tracts occupied by Spain, the freedom of Havanna, of St. 
Domingo, of Portugueze America, have, perhaps, left it no longer 
eligible to continue in our colonies the peculiar restraints of the 
ancient system. ‘The interests of the country may, therefore, be 
prudently sacrificed to circumstances : the colonies may by the mea- 
sure be advanced, while the mother-country is left still more de- 
pendent upon her internal resources. As component parts of the 
empire, we rejoice in their possible prosperity, under the wider 
range of intercourse extended to them ; and we trust they will ever 
prove themselves contributors to the common defence and strength; 
at the same time we cannot but wish that the life blood of the 
wealth of the country should flow back to the heart, as the centre, 
and that England should remain the great receptacle for the pro- 
ductions of its remote regions, and for their supply. 

The privileges granted to the colonies are, however, imperfect. 
The West India and American colonies are permitted to trade 
direct with Africa as with Europe, and with the countries on the 
same continent of America; but this liberty does not extend to 
Asia. Canada is thus excluded from the advantageous trade pos- 
sessed by the United States, whose ships go to Bengal and our 
other settlements, as well as to every other part of Asia; while her 
vessels cannot even proceed to our own possessions on that continent. 
Our Amecan colonists may trade to the most northern point of the 
western coast of America, and along the whole coast of Chili and 
Peru; but they are not permitted to cross the Pacific and visit 
China, the Eastern Archipelago, or even New Holland. We can 
see the utility of some restraints as regards foreign connexions; but 
we are at a loss to know wherein it lies with respect to our own 
possessions. 

Again, Canada and our other North American possessions are 
allowed to export any goods of the growth or produce of his Ma- 
jesty’s dominions, to Havanna, or to the states of South America, 
but they cannot import in return, even for re-exportation, sugar, 
coffee, rum, almost the only articles these countries possess with 
which to make repayment. ‘The United States, on the other hand, 
after receiving such produce from any quarter, can reship the same 
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everi to this country, if not for consumption, for transit. Our 
American possessions being allowed to trade direct with Europe 
and Africa, but not with Asia, can consequently hold commerce 
with Constantinople and Alexandria, but not with Smyrna, the great 
source of merchandize, called in the act ‘ the produce of the Grand 
Signior’s dominions,’ produce which our American possessions may, 
equally with the United States, send to this country for consump- 
tion, but which our possessions cannot directly import. This 
applies to all Asiatic produce; that is, we make that legal for our 
colonies to export, which we do not permit them regularly to im- 
port, and which they cannot possess without importing. Once 
obtained clandestinely, the commodity becomes a legal export for 
the consumption of this country. England will purchase from 
Canada the produce of Hindostan, provided Canada can illegally 
obtain it. 

It has been endeavoured to do away the privileges possessed 
by the West India colonies, in providing the consumption of this 
country with sugars. Now that the monopoly of the supply of 
those colonies with their imports is not confined to the mother- 
country, except in manufactured goods, the ground of reciprocation 
is less extensive. A main reason for any exclusive advantage to the 
West India colonies appears to be, our abolition of the Slave Trade, 
so long as that traffic is continued by other nations. The effect of 
this measure, under these circumstances, being only a partial aboli- 
tion, is, that the British colonist cannot cultivate his grounds for 
want of the cheap resources of labour possessed by all the neigh- 
bouring competitors ; and therefore merits some compensation at 
the hands which have thus placed his property in jeopardy. Were 
it not on this account, and for the purpose of keeping up inter- 
course, relation, and dependence of commerce with our possessions, 
we know of no reasons for refusing to admit for consumption even 
the sugars of foreign states, brought by British vessels, while they 
in return admit our manufactures, and give every opening to our 
trade. 

It has not by.any considerable state been deemed safe to leave 
wholly to accident and uncertainty so indispensable a means of de- 
: fence as a national marine. That important arm bas been secured 
against every hazard by laws, which make its existence and exten- 
sion the main condition of carrying on commerce beyond seas. 
Yet there are theorists ready to maintain, that true policy consists 
rather in serving directly the interests of commerce, and that navi- 
gation will follow as an inseparable consequence. 

We find in ancient history, that the nations, which successively 
took the lead at sea, owed it, in many instances, to commerce; but 
the extent of their navigation was too confined, and their compe- 
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tition too limited, to avail much in settling the question before us. 
After the discovery of the compass, England, Spain, Portugal, Hol- 
land, France, gained, by turns, an ascendancy in maritime power. 
Spain and Portugal kept up an important sea force by restricting 
to their national shipping the intercourse with their extensive colo- 
nies. This was especially the case afterwards with France. 
Holland applied herself more particularly to a solicitous atten- 
tion to cultivate all opportunities of acting the part of carrier to 
other nations, and mainly depended upon that pursuit for the main- 
tenance of a mercantile and national marine. It cannot be doubted 
that this country, as well as Spain and France, mainly owed its 
shipping and seamen to the regulations governing the intercourse 
with its colonies and with foreign nations. 

Whether commerce, left to its own course, will give existence to 
maritime influence as a necessary Consequence, must remain a pro- 
blem, dependent on circumstances—the aptitude of the people 
following that commerce—the encroachment of other states in the 
capacity of carriers,—in short, on a multitude of accidents which 
make up the destination of mankind and their possessions. But 
amidst these chances, some safeguards seem to be requisite for 
the security of a due share of the navigation of the seas in the 
supply and transmission of products. Such was the opinion of our 
ancestors; and so they enacted, as soon as the expansion of com- 
merce to the new world took place, and maritime force was found 
an important engine of power deciding the fate of kingdoms. 

Perhaps we shall find that navigation as often gives rise to com- 
merce, as commerce does to navigation ;—each lends aid to each ; 
and to trust alone to commerce for producing navigation is to avail 
ourselves only of half the means in our power. Many aship-owner 
is induced by discovering openings of profit, or constrained by the 
necessity of employing his vessel, to become a merchant; it is but 
seldom that the merchant finds it requisite to become possessed of 
a ship in order to carry his commodities. 

We cannot, therefore, entirely agree with a high authority in an 
opinion thus expressed :—‘ The committee cannot persuade them- 
selves that the facility of procuring the best and cheapest commo- 
dities from other countries, can be found ultimately detrimental ta 
those of navigation and shipping, the great instrument by which 
commerce is maintained.”* Foreign commerce, which is the in- 
terchange of merchandize between countries, must ever be especi- 
ally supported and advanced by the maintenance of shipping. The 
people which possesses the greatest number of ships and seamen will 
be prepared for every call which the fluctuation as well as depend- 
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ence of human affairs creates; the reciprocal wants of mankind ; 
the state of harvests, and the political results of warand peace. In 
the practice of intervention the capital requisite will, by degrees, be 
obtained even for the acquisition of the merchandize conveyed. 

But, even on the principles of the Economists themselves, navi- 
gation may not necessarily be the concomitant of commerce. A 
general and free competition must give rise to a division of labour 
amongst mankind; and the consequence of an entire license from in- 
ternational regulation might be that this country would not become 
the navigators, but rather Sweden, Denmark, the United States, the 
countries where the natural abundance of timber and naval stores 
makes ship-building of small charge ; or perhaps Holland, where, 
from the nature of the country, the inbabitants are driven to navi- 
gation as almost to their only pursuit. We should scarcely venture 
to offer a supposition, so seemingly improbable in the actual ex- 
tensive power of our navigation, were it not supported by a refe- 
rence to past times before cited. To say that a great commerce 
must necessarily be accompanied with a proportionate share of 
navigation, is much the same as to allege, that a man who follows a 
large trade must also become a considerable carrier. ‘The former 
is as uncertain, in a free competition of nations, as the latter is un- 
likely in any regular community of general concurrence of industry. 

But, in the late measures, even the interests of commerce have 
not always been duly attended to. However they may have tended 
to its promotion in the remote dependencies, and partially by the 
admission of foreign ships into this kingdom, (though that, per- 
haps, has more of concession to foreigners, and attempt at concili- 
ation, than favour to trade,) the strictly commercial concerns of the 
country must suffer. By the direct transport of the produce of the 
colonies to all parts, extended now to the West India and Ameri- 
can, as well as the East India dependencies, our intervention is dis- 
pensed with ; the merchants and factors, the docks and warehouses, 
and all that are dependent upon them, their capital and gains, must 
now cease to be among the important possessions of the country, 
so far as appertains to the constrained transit of colonial produc- 
tions, and supplies through our ports. 

As some compensation for this great sacrifice at home, a suitable 
boon to commerce would have been found in the Warehousing 
Bill. This, indeed, was brought in with the acts under considera- 
tion, and would have formed a part of the new system, if we may 
so term it, of our policy; but owing to the pressure of business, 
the opposition of some manufacturing interests, and the delibera- 
tion necessary in framing such a measure, it did not become a law, 
anid is postponed fer the decision of the present session. 

By an act passed in 1803, almost all rude produce of foreign 
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countries was allowed to be imported and warehoused without 
payment of duty, unless required for home consumption. The 
situation of the country, at that time the receptacle of the produce 
of the world, much of which was for transit, rendered it highly in- 
convenient for the mercantile body to advance heavy duties merely 
to receive them again by a drawback on re-shipment. Many of 
the imports were likewise not admissible by law for home cov- 
sumption, as was especially the case with produce of foreigu co- 
lonies then thrown open. ‘This measure was, therefore, requisite at 
that period; but it did not extend to all commodities, and it ex- 
pressly excluded foreign manufactures. 

By the Warehousing Bill brought in last session, it was proposed 
to admit al] goods and manufactures whatever, to be imported 
from any place, and secured in warehouses in the principal sea- 
ports, notwithstanding any prohibition as to consumption or restric- 
tion now in force; and to allow the same to be taken out for the 
purpose of exportation, free of any duty. 

A multitude of prejudices were excited among the manufacturing 
interests against this measure. The Irish linen trade, through their 
influence and importunity, early succeeded m obtaimng from go- 
vernment and parliament, the exception of German and other con- 
tinental linens. Foreign dried fish, beef, pork, books printed 
abroad, first published here, copies of engravings, and sculptures 
first made in this country, and a few other things, because interfering 
with our industry; tea, and importations from China, on account 
of the revenue and East India Company, were readily excluded 
from the operation of the bill. ‘The manufacturers objected to 
have exhibited at their doors in the metropolis, and at the outports, 
at Hull and Liverpool, Bristol and Glasgow, Dublin and Belfast, 
foreign manufactures of woollen, linen, cotton, hardware, silk, 
watches, paper, glass, earthenware, Xc. even for export. It was 
alleged, that these articles would interfere with and supplant their 
own exports, and placed in immediate contact, would inevitably be 
smuggled, and supply even the home consumption. It has been 
maintained, that so long as our manufactures are burdened with 
import duties on the raw material, and our general weight of taxes, 
the admission of foreign ones even to be warehoused is inexpe- 
dient. It is not easy to perceive the force of the argument in this 
view, though it might hold against allowing foreign productions to 
be introduced for consumption. 

By the supporters of the bill it is urged, that cargoes for distant 
voyages cannot be suitably made up without a portion of foreign 
manufactures, which are not now to be had, unless by visiting vari- 
ous parts of the continent, and that the power of meeting with every 
species of merchandize in one port would attract vessels and — 
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and thus promote the demand even for the goods of our own manu- 
facturers. The necessity of getting together cargoes at continental 
ports, of articles which this country cannot or does not supply, as 
certain German linens and turnery ware, French wrought silks, 
French and Netherlands fine woollens, &c. precludes the possibility 
of including descriptions of cotton goods, common woollens, and 
the many other manufactures in which this country is unrivalled, 
and which would be added in a general shipment. 

After the sacrifices to which circumstances and our own enactments 
have subjected the commercial class, the Warehousing Bill merits 
the special favour of parliament towards that body. Although the 
mercantile interest, however useful, is subordinate to the manufac- 
turing, as applies to the direct intercourse between this country and 
others, their respective production and consumption ; yet, when in- 
tervening between two foreign countries, it is altogether distinct 
from the directly productive classes of the nation, and is a source 
of wealth and strength as positive and independent as agriculture 
and manufactures. In this intermediate state, it would stand under 
the operation of the Warehousing Bill. It is a class more neces- 
sarily than any other connected with navigation. 

It is thus that people, driven by circumstances, or attracted by 
position to dwell on the borders of the sea, upon barren tracts, 
swamps or marshes, have betaken themselves to what our neigh- 
bours have called ‘ le commerce d’économie,’ that which has little 
or no share in production, but intervenes between nations who 
have, and subsists upon the wages of labour and the profit of capi- 
tal derived from their savings, capital which often has been found 
to surpass that of any of the producers. It is the cultivation of this 
intervention which is impaired by the withdrawing from the colonies 
the necessity of the route of this country, and which the Warehous- 
ing Bill tends to revive in another way: from a compulsory and 
sure course, under the old colonial law, it attempts a voluntary and 
uncertain one, inthe present Bill. ‘Ce commerce,’ says Montes- 
quieu, ‘ n’est fondé que sur la pratique de gagner peu, et méme 
de gagner moins qu’aucune autre nation, et de ne se dédommager 
qu'en gagnant continuellement ; il n’est guére possible qu’il puisse 
étre fait par un peuple chez qui le luxe est établi, qui dépense beau- 
coup, et qui ne voit que de grands objets.’ How far our habits will 
enable us to vie with other nations in this kind of competition may 
be matter of dispute; but it is worth the trial. Our past history: 
presents no instances of this intervention, but from the possession 
of our colonies, which was forced, and from circumstances of the 
late war, which were accidental. 

The writer just mentioned makes an acute remark: ‘ On a fait 
dans de certaines monarchies des loix trés propres a abbaisser les 
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états qui font le commerce d’économie. | On leur a défendu d’ap- 

rter d'autres marchandises que celles du cri de leur pays; on ne 
oe a permis de venir trafiquer qu’ avec des navires de la fabrique 
du pays ob ils viennent.’ Our new laws, however, proceed on 
another principle. We permit importations from other countries 
of produce not of their growth. ‘The wisdom which Montesquieu 
observed in our ancestors we have abandoned, and, upon another 
principle, we now directly encourage the commerce d’économie in 
other nations. By importing from America produce of other 
growth, we foster its navigation by promoting the conveyance to, 
and accumulation in, that country. And yet more generously with 
all neighbouring states, we not only admit from them all European 
produce, and thus encourage them to be the carriers, and their ports 
to be the general mart of merchandize, but we allow the convey- 
ance of them to our own ports, with a choice of foreign shipping, 
either the flag to which the produce belongs, or that of the country 
from which it is brought. 

Our readers will perceive that we have confined our view to the 
broad and great outlines in the alterations lately introduced. We 
freely admit that regulations ought to be as few as possible ; yet 
it is necessary to give a direction conformable with the national 
interests in a few leading ones. To the principle and ultimate 
tendency of those which remain in the navigation, as mainly con- 
nected with the consumption, of the country, we have devoted 
these pages. At the same time, it is just to observe that the coun- 
try is deeply indebted to the members of government, and of the 
legislature, who of late years have bestowed unwearied attention in 
investigating the numerous obstacles, and petty vexations, standing 
in the way of the easy course of trade and navigation. It has led 
to the repeal of a great number of obsolete or pernicious enact- 
ments in the statute book, in the removal or alleviation from ton- 
nage and light duties, pilotage, quarantine, and various other dues ; 
forming a mass of trifling and unnecessary levies, under which the 
maritime and commercial intercourse of the country laboured. 

We have endeavoured to show, with reference to the great out- 
line of the late measures, that much has been sacrificed—little, if 
any thing, gained. As respects the intercourse between the West 
India and other colonies and Europe, our navigation remains in 
fact the same, while there is an opening of intercourse to the colo- 
nies ; as between those colonies and America, the supply of much 
bulky produce is given to foreign shipping, and a concession is vir- 
tually made to the marine of the United States. With regard to 
the relaxation of the necessity of importation from the place of 
growth, and the possible loss, in consequence, of the long navi- 
gation, by bringing remote foreign produce from nearer poaria 
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é effects of the measures recently adopted must be left to 
time. Were the world an unresisting medium, the consequences 
of initernational laws might be pretty accurately anticipated; but in 
proceedings which have to deal with people of different manners 
and habits, subject to various and ever changing regulations, it is 
not easy to determine what may be the result of any specific mea- 
sure. Design, accident, character, all or any, will modify the ex- 
ecation. We incline to think, that the rule of importing from the 
places of original production has been too widely relinquished ; 
that, in Europe, the distinction might have been usefully drawn by 
dividing the produce into northern, middle, and southern; the 
former comprehending the Baltic, the latter the Mediterranean ; 
and that in Transatlantic produce, all beyond the Cape of Good 
Hope and Cape Horn should still have been forbidden to be im- 
ported for consumption from any nearer place. 

Every country at present being in the situation of drawing sup- 
pli¢s of foreign productions direct from their source, and owing as 
little as possible to the intervention of others, whatever peculiar 
share this kingdom once had as a medium and resort of commerce 
between other nations now ceases, except inasmuch as may be our 
chance in the general competition. We must look mainly for the 
springs of our prosperity to something internal and independent of 
foreign aids. Britain has not, as the more southern countries of 
Europe, the valuable natural productions of wine, oil, silk, dried 
fruit, and a multiplicity of minor articles of drugs, dyes, and 
chemical ingredients. ‘The only productions of our soil which form 
objects of exportation are, tin, iron, lead, and these are now every 
where met by the same productions from other quarters. In a less 
advanced state, this country was probably in the practice of ex- 
porting grain, hides, tallow, hemp, flax, timber, &c. but these 
commodities are now absorbed in the growing consumption of its 
population. 

Ceasing to be a channel for the distribution of the productions 
of other countries, of scanty resources for export, Britain depends 
more than ever for commerce on the skill and ingenuity of her in- 
habitants in the useful and elegant arts. If the imports from 
abroad be examined, they will be found to divide themselves into 
the materials of manufacture, as cotton, wool, silks, dyes; and 
into articles of consumption, as sugar, coffee, fruit, wines; both 
of which are repaid in the only remaining articles of export, 
namely, first and principally, in manufactured goods, and next, in 
the few natural productions of the soil just enumerated. Whatever 
export of colonial produce the country once possessed we have 
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parted with, by allowing it to proceed direct; or lost by yielding 
to the successful interposition of other nations. Colonial pro- 
prietors may occasion, to the extent of their incomes, some surplus 
Importation of produce so long as they continue to reside among us. 

t is on her manofactures then that the great commercial impor- 
tance of the country rests; on that technical talent possessed by its 
inhabitants of working up rude produce; of varying the wrought 
commodity in every imaginable form ; of giving beauty, brilliancy and 
durability of colour to every diversity of texture and combination 
of material;—this labour is the source of all that is enjoyed of 
elegance and convenience in life. In these arts, the competition 
of nations, it is true, presents rivals,—not however to be regarded 
with feelings of jealousy in these pacific pursuits ;—they are scat- 
tered over the whole face of the globe, from the neighbouring coun- 
tries of Europe, to the remote ones of Hindostan and China, but 
none of them, at present, are able to compete with England. Her 
actual superiority is mainly due to the important inventions in the 
arts, the recent fruits of the genius and talent of her inhabitants ; 
these, however, in the natural progress of light and information, 
will gradually diffuse themselves and place all upon a nearer level. 
What then, it may be asked, is to prevent the country, when ceasing 
to supply other countries, from declining in production ?—her in- 
ternal consumption. 

It is possible that, in the progress of the useful arts in every 
country, the internal supply of each in the main objects of con- 
sumption may be derived internally, and none continue much de- 
pendent on another, while a moderate portion will suffice to effect 
exchanges for such exotic productions as are needed. Should the 
labours of the loom be fully resorted to in the regions within the 
tropics and the climates bordering upon them, with regard to the 
‘materials in their possession, such as cotton, yet the industry of the 
arts in those quarters can hardly be expected to extend to working up 
the raw produce of foreign growth, as wool, iron, &c. Hence a 
natural basis of foreign commerce will remain, and the mind may 
look with confidence on the duration, without assignable termina- 
tion, of production and intercourse. ‘This country may possibly not 
continue to possess the same kind of commercial advantage, as 
when she was the medium through which the produce of other 
countries was constrained to pass; it may cease to manufacture 
cotton for the purpose of returning it in a wrought shape to the 
distant regions whence it was received in a rude state ; but its in- 
dustry and resources will be more natural, permanent, and equally 
considerable ; and it may, even with augmented population and ge- 
neral improvements of agriculture as well as manufacture, become 
greater in its productions and comforts than heretofore. The wealth 
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of the country will always be commentsurate with the industry of 
the inhabitants, coupled with the general diffusion of knowledge 
and acquirements for technical purposes, in husbandry and manu- 
factures. On this groundwork the whole superstructure rests, and 
the aid of the productive powers, by every facility of commerce and 
navigation, for interchange and conveyance. 

But in. throwing open every avenue to the pursuit of the wealth 
of the nation, let not the paramount consideration, the character of 
the people, be forgotten, on which the possession even of that 
object must depend. It is often alleged that the life of a seamau 
is an acquired habit, and that no one would voluntarily take to it. 
if Englishmen from this cause, or (were it possible to suppose it) 
from effeminacy, should grow averse to undertake the long and 
amore disagreeable voyages, the absence of all laws enforcing the 
use. of national shipping and importation from distant foreign 
-sdurces, might occasion the transference of our supplies to some 
hardier or more judiciously governed people. History is replete 
with examples of these changes of manners; the Roman, the Spar- 

tan, the Persian, and other eastern nations, form a perfect contrast in 
their ancient and their modern habits. But without insisting on such 
instances, which may be justly considered as obsolete, where are now 
the naval enterprise and prosperity of the Venetians, the Genoese, 
the Spaniards, and the Portugueze—where are the Flemings of the 
fourteenth century, and where are the Dutch of the seventeenth? If 
Locke deemed discipline a necessary part of education, it may be no 
unfit inference to attribute to the operation of the navigation laws 
of this country, some of that intrepidity and active spirit, the most 
striking distinction of our country among other nations during the 
last two centuries, and which, without the enforcement of long and 
enterprising voyages, might never have been acquired or preserved. 
‘To speak plainly, we perceive too much of abstraction in the legis- 
lation of the day. ‘The theorists are beginning once more to find 

favour against the experimentalists: of old these followers of ab- 

stract principles were wont to overwhelm opposition by the ipse 
dixit of Aristotle : now-a-days they attempt the same rational end 

by the use of the word freedom—free laws, free religion, free press, 

free trade—so say they—and so say we ; but we differ as to the just 

meaning of the word free; they think nothing free as long as 

there are any restraints on human passions or human actions. We 

think that there is a difference between freedom and license, and 

that, considering the infirmity of our nature, restraints are abso- 

lutely necessary in all cases in which the passions or cupidity of 

mankind. are likely to come into play. The great patriarch of this 

sect, after having long advocated what he calls a free trade, has 

lately avowed his inclination for freedom of religion—and indeed 

we 
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we cannot venture to guess how far he would push his doctrine of 
unrestrained opinion, and action ; yet we suspect that if ever these 
principles shall have made so much way as to reach that degree of 
freedom which makes free with other men’s property, we should 
find the venerable lecturer on political economy as ready as any 
experimentalist in Cornhill to exclaim against such extreme and 
perfect freedom. He would then probably discover, what other 
men have long seen, that restraints of all kinds are necessary to 
keep within due bounds a creature so weak for good purposes and 
so powerful for bad, as man is and must be in his present nature. 








Art. [X.—1. Memoirs of the Private Life of Marie Antoinette, 
Queen of France and Navarre: to which are added, Recollec- 
tions, Sketches, and Anecdotes, illustrative of the Reigns of 
Louis XIV. Louis XV. and Louis XVI, By Madame Cam- 
pan, First Femme-de-Chambre to the Queen. 2 vols. Svo. 

ndon. 1823. 


WE alluded in our last Number to the work of Madame 
Campan, as affording an unexpected contradiction of a 
brutal and slanderous falsehood uttered by Buonaparte, and 
recorded by his worthy historian Mr.O’Meara. We now proceed 
to give our readers a fuller account of these most important, as 
well as most amusing, memoirs. Entertaining every one wilt 
allow them to be; but their importance will be best appreciated 
by those who recollect the infernal arts and assiduity with which 
the partizans of the Revolution in all its stages libelled the Queen 
of France. It was the system of the designing, and the fashion 
amongst the thoughtless, to attribute to her such levity, pro 
digality and folly as might (in the opinion of the authors of the 
slander) justify the horrible extremities to which the royal family 
and the ancient establishments of France were precondemned. No 
doubt the queen’s character has been long since re-established—the 
last heroic years of her life—her magnanimity, her prudence and 
her talents—her attachment to her husband’s person—her generous 
devotion to his interests—her maternal virtues—her affectionate 
constancy to her family and her friends—her courage in all the 
horror of her long and complicated misfortunes, and, when courage 
‘could do no more, the dignified resignation and modest piety of her 
last moments—all have placed Marie Antoinette among the highest 
‘examples of conjugal faith, maternal duty and Christian heroism. 
But the libels against her early life still exist—repelled indeed by the 
character she subsequently displayed—refuted by the inference 
drawn from her latter conduct, but not direct/y and authoritatively 
contradicted. Many historians of the Revolution, who do ample 
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justice to the conduct of Marie Antoinette since 1789, have never- 
theless been seduced into the belief that there was something in her 
earlier life which justified the public hatred; and we have seen 
that, even in our own day, Buonaparte* thought he might venture 
to renew accusations which were current in the low society which 
he frequented during the obscure commencement of his career. 
The greater part of these calumnies—all indeed that could be 
reached by public discussion—have been repelled by the memoirs 
of persons who were well acquainted with the several circumstances, 
such as M. de Choiseul, the Baron de Bezenval, the Abbé Georgel, 
the Marquis de Ferriéres, M. Webber, M. Bertrand de Moleville, 
&c. Some of these writers were politically hostile to the queen, 
and some imagined that they had personal causes of resentment 
against her, and their works are more or less tinged with the preju- 
dices which would naturally accompany such feelings; but the 
force of truth is too powerful for such prejudices ; and accordingly 
we may safely assert that the perusal and collation of the works to 
which we allude have, in the minds of those who have taken the 
trouble to follow the inquiry, completely aud unanswerably cleared 
the character of the queen from all those calumnies which, from 
her accession to the throne to the moment she ascended the scaf- 
fold, were propagated against her, by intriguers, whose malignity 
was aided by the gratuitous scandal in which a profligate and gos- 


siping capital is always ready to indulge. 

But we must admit that the work now before us was, if not ne- 
cessary, yet desirable, to complete the evidence. So many of the 
accusations were directed against the interior and strictly private cir- 
cumstances of the = life, that, except herself or her femme-de- 

u 


chambre, none could, of their own knowledge, deny them. The 
queen’s denial would probably not have had much weight with 
her malignant accusers, nor even with the world at large, credulous 
of slander and very slow to be corrected; but 
* quod optanti Divim promittere nemo 
Auderet, volvenda dies en attulit’ 


beyond all hope this work adduces the evidence of the femme-de- 
chaumbre—and such evidence ! 

Had Madame Campan been an ordinary waiting-woman she 
would not have been admitted to—nor, if admitted, could she have 
understood and described—those circumstances of intimate society 
on which her evidence is so important ; but she fortunately was a 


* It may be remarked as an example of a short-sighted restriction on the freedom of 
the press, that in the French edition of O"Meara’s work this calumny was suppressed, 
and in the notes to Madame Campan’s Memoirs only obscurely alluded to—the state- 
ment is a gross and demonstrable falsehood, and should have been plainly stated, if it 
were ouly to afford a measure of credit for the rest of O’ Meara’s book. 
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lady by birth, and exceedingly well educated: these qualities ob- 
tained her the queen’s favour and confidence; she was besides, as we 
now find, an accurate observer, and a very agreeable writer. Thus 
then she had all the opportunities of informing herself, and the ca- 
pacity of informing us. 

But it will be asked, was she a person of veracity ?—or, if of ve- 
racity, might she not be blinded by prejudices from seeing, or re- 
strained by interest from telling, the whole truth on so deli- 
cate a subject? Here again our evidence is happily of the most 
satisfactory kind. Madame Campan’s prejudices were all in favour 
of the Revolution; her private friends and society were inclined to 
that party. Some of her family, and particularly her brother, the 
once famous Citizen Genet, threw themselves @ corps perdu into 
republicanism, and these and other circumstances (which we shall 
presently mention) gave Madame Campan herself the reputation of 
being a partizan of the Revolution—nay, of having betrayed the 
queen! The charge was entirely false; but, at least, these circum- 
stances prove our present position—that Madame Campan’s judg- 
ment was not likely to be warped by courtly prejudices, and that 
her love and admiration of the queen was not the mere effect of 
an ignorant adulation. , 

The other doubt which might be raised against her testimony is 
liable to an equally convincing answer. She could have no object 
of personal interest in varying from truth in her narrative. ‘The 
time at which the Memoirs may have been composed does not 
clearly appear ; but it seems to us probable that they were begun 
about the period of Buonaparte’s assuming the imperial crown. 
Madame Campan had been entrusted, as we before stated, with the 
education of his step-daughters, and this produced intimacy with 
Josephine and acquaintance with her husband. In the course of the 
Memoirs, and still more in the notes and the Appendix, a variety 
of facts relative to the etiquette of the old French court are very 
carefully collected and systematically arranged. It is probable, 
from much internal and some external evidence, that these memo- 
randa were written by Madame Campan (whose former situation 
had made her perfect in these matters) at the desire of Buonaparte, 
as the guide and model of the etiquette of the court which he was 
about to revive. It is, therefore, very likely that the being set upon 
this task obliged Madame Campan to revive her recollections of 
Versailles, and that these Memoirs are the indirect result of Buo- 
naparte’s inquiries into the manners of the old court. When we 
recollect the daring falsehood with which he so lately slandered 
both the Queen and Madame Campan, we may be convinced that 
it could not be for the hope of Buonaparte’s favour that the latter 
would extenuate any faults which could have been attributed to 
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Marie Antoinette. Thus then on every point the credit and veracity 
of these Memoirs appear to be established beyond all doubt, by 
a concurrence of circumstances very unexpected, and yet perfectly 
watural and convincing. To which we must add, that there runs 
throughout the work a strain of candour and truth—there is an air 
of sincerity, and an accuracy as to dates and persons, which must 
establish, in the judgment of every attentive reader, the authenticity 
and truth of Madame Campan’s narrative. 

The circumstances, however, of Madame Campan’s connexions 

with the revolutionary party, (although now so eminently useful in 
establishing her credit, and the character of the queen,) subjected 
her to the jealousy, the suspicion, and even the hatred of the 
royalists, who judged her too hastily by the politics of her family in 
1792, and by her own subsequent connections with Buonaparte. 
Madame Campan tells us, that at the period of the flight to Va- 
rennes the queen was betrayed by a ‘ femme subalterne, who be- 
longed to her household. We find in the works of the day, insinu- 
ations, and in a later work, a direct charge, that this treacherous 
JSemme subalterne was vo other than Madame de Campan herself, 
and that to this crime she owed her ultimate favour with the jacobin 
emperor. If too, as is very probable, Buonaparte was in the habit 
of repeating to others the same lies he told to O’Meara, it is not 
surprizing that, (not merely the zealous royalists, but) every man of 
honour, and woman of delicacy, should abhor the baseness attributed 
to her; and accordingly, when her Memoirs were anvounced for 
publication, they were expected with considerable anxiety by all the 
well disposed, and with something like hope and anticipated 
triumph by the jacobin faction, which still, ‘like a wounded snake, 
drags its slow length along.’ 

‘The work appeared, and disappointed every body. The bed- 
chamber woman shows no tinge of court prejudices; the sister of 
Citizen Genet seems to have been a faithful royalist; the supposed 
tool of Buonaparte is the defender of the Bourbons; and the pre- 
tended betrayer and calumniator of Marie Antoinette will be, to the 
latest posterity, her most useful friend and her most powerful defender. 

We must not, however, conceal from our readers that Madame 
Campan’s character has been assailed by imputations of another 
kind; which, though not direct/y affecting the truth of her Me- 
moirs, would undoubtedly tend to diminish the credit which we 
give, and the respect we are inclined to feel for her. Madame 
Campan, as we before stated, after the reign of terror, applied her 
talents to the education of young ladies; and her rank, her charac- 
ter, and her former connections with the court, soon placed her at 
the head of the most extensive and respectable seminary in France. 
In this situation Madame Campan became a very remarkable and 


not 
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not unimportant personage in society. Our readers will recollect 
that before the Revolution all female education was conducted in 
convents—they fell even sooner than the throne, and education fell 
with them. During the anarchy no two subjects were so often in 
men’s mouths as humanity and education. The erection of a 
thousand scaffolds testified the love of the former, and the destruc- 
tion of every kind of discipline proved the anxiety for the latter. 
Madame Campan’s establishment, then, had not only the attraction 
of utility, but of novelty also; and it was moreover regarded as the 
commencement of a restoration of morals and education in France, 


** A month after the fall of Robespierre,” she says, “ I considered 
of the means of providing for myself, for a mother seventy years of age, 
my sick husband, my child nine years old, and part of my ruined family. 
I now possessed nothing in the world but an assignat of five hundred 
francs (€20.) I had become responsible for my husband’s debts, to the 
amount of thirty thousand francs, I chose St. Germain to set up a 
boarding school; that town did not remind me, as Versailles did, both 
of the happy times, and the first misfortunes of France, while it was at 
some distance from Paris, where our dreadful disasters had occurred, 
and where people resided with whom I did not wish to be acquainted. 
I took with me a nun of l’ Enfant-Jesus, to give an unquestionable pledge 
of my religious principles. I had not the means of printing my pros- 
pectus. I wrote a hundred copies of it, and sent them to those per- 
sons of my acquaintance who had survived our dreadful commotions. 

* * At the year’s end I had sixty pupils; soon afterwards a hundred.* 
I bought furniture, and paid my debts. I rejoiced in having met with 
this resource so remote from all intrigue. 

* “ A literary man, a friend of Madame de Beauharnais, mentioned 
my establishment to her. She brought me her daughter, Hortense de 
Beauharnais, and her niece, Emilie de Beauharnais. Six months after- 
wards she came to inform me of her marriage with a Corsican genileman, 
who had been brought up in the military school, and was then a general. 1 
was requested to communicate this information to her daughter, who 
Jong lamented her mother’s change of name. 

** T was also desired to watch over the education of little Eugene 
de Beauharnais, who was placed at St. Germain, in the same school 
with my son. 

*“ My nieces, Mesdemoiselles Auguié, were with me, and slept in 
the same room as the Mesdemoiselles Beauharnais. A great intimacy 
took place between these young people. Madame de Beauharnais set 
out for Italy, and left her children with me. On her return, after the 





* « The brilliant and rapid success of the establishment at St. Germain was undoubt- 
edly owing to the talents, experience, and excellent principles of Madame Campan, 
Nevertheless, it must be allowed that she was wonderfully seconded by public opiniun, 
To court, cherish, and show attention to any person who had beep at court, was to defy 
and humble the reigning power ; and every one knows that people never denied them- 
selves that pleasure in France.’—( French Editor. ) 
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triumphs of Buonaparte, that general was much pleased with (he im- 
provement of his step-daughter: he invited me to dine at Malmaison, 
and attended two representations of Esther, at my school.” ’—p. xxviii. 


When Buonaparte, in imitation* of Louis XIV., resolved to re- 
vive the establishment of St. Cyr, at Ecouen, he selected Madame 
Campan to be the head of his new institution. One of her nieces 
(Mademoiselle Auguié) married Marshal Ney; another was lady 
of honour to the Queen of Holland, and, in short, she and her family 
were at the height at once of court favour and of popular conside- 
ration. 

So much good fortune, says one of her biographers, naturally 
excited envy. Unpleasant reports were circulated as to the morals 
of the school of St. Germain’s; Buonaparte’s omnipotence, how- 
ever, silenced all complaints against thos¢ whom he protected. But 
it will be easily believed that, on the overthrow of her supposed 
ne these rumours were revived. A person of the name of 

evel, whose wife, educated at St. Germain’s, had, to use his own 
phrase, ‘ passée des bras de Murat dans ceux de Buonaparte,’ ac- 
cused Madame Campan of having contributed to the irregularities 
of her pupil. To the outcry which Revel’s accusation produced 
were now superadded the charge of treachery to the queen; and 
the violent deaths of her nephew Ney, of her niece Madame de 
Broc, and some other near relations, happening about the same time, 


reduced Madame Campan to a state of depression and misery easily 
to be conceived. She had resolved on publishing a defence of her- 
self; but this idea she abandoned, probably because she found that 
justice was done to her by other hands. Amongst them was the 
celebrated Count de Lally-Tolendal and the Duchesse de Tourzel, 
whose evidence in favour of her fidelity to Marie Antoinette re- 
moved every doubt on that wes while the baseness and false- 


hoods which, in the course of the legal investigation of Revel’s 
case, were proved upon that calumniator, and the testimony of, per- 
haps, a thousand of the most respectable women in France, whom 
she had educated, cleared Madame Campan from the other atro- 
city. ‘The consolation which this general recognition of her inno- 





* Buonaparte’s laborious imitation of Louis XIV. reminds us of a fable of La Fon, 
taine’s, which no lover of nature and pleasautry will regret to see here. 
‘Une Grenouille vit un beuf, 
Qui lui semblait de belle taille. 
Elle, qui n’était pas yrosse en tout comme un ceuf, 
Envieuse, s’étend, et s’enfle, ct se travaille 
Pour égaler l’animal en grosseur : 
Disant, Regardez bien, ma sceur, 
Est-ce assez? dites-moi, n’y suis-je point encore? 
Nenni. M’y voici donc? Point du tout. M’y voila? 
Vous u’en approchez point. La chetive pecore 
S’enfia si bien qu'elle creva ! 
. cence 
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cence must have given’ Madame Campan, was but short-lived. In 
addition to the family misfortunes we have already mentioned, she 
was now overwhelmed by the loss of her only son. ‘ This violent 
crisis,’ as the editor informs us, ‘ disturbed her whole organization,’ 
a painful illness was the result, and, in spite of the fortitude with 
which she sought a chance of health in a painful operation, she died 
on the 16th March, 1822. 

To these calumnies against Madame Campan’s private life we 
have reluctantly alluded; but attaching, as we do, an high histo- 
rical importance to her work, we thought that we might. be taxed 
with unfairness if we suppressed circumstances which could not. 
but affect the general estimation of the character of the writer. 
We are glad to conclude by declaring, that we are firmly and en- 
tirely convinced, that the charges of treachery to the queen arose 
from mistake and misunderstanding; while those connected with the 
conduct of the seminary were suggested by malignity, and sup- 
ported only by falsehood, 

We shall not think it necessary to make copious extracts from a 
work which every body has read or willread. No doubt large se- 
lections from it would be an easy way of gratifying our readers; 
but. it would be, as we have just said, superfluous, and we think. 
that we shall do better by dedicating the space we can spare to’ 
this work to some general observations ona few of the topics which 
it presents. 

The first and most important of these is the intimate view which 
Madame Campan gives of the temper, disposition, and talents of 
the king and queen. 

It is a problem, and of no very easy solution, how far the per-. 
sonal characters of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette contributed 
to the events of the Revolution. Would the firmness and decision 
of Louis XIV. have averted it?—Would the careless and profligate 
flexibility of Louis XV. have rendered its current smoother?— 
Prudence might, perhaps, have delayed the crisis, and courage might 
have directed its course; but it seems as if Heaven, for purposes in- 
scrutable to human reason, had endowed the king and queen with 
the very characters which were most certain to contribute to the 
overthrow and ruin of themselves, their family, and their kingdom. 
The king was brought to the block under the pretence of being per- 
fidious and a tyrant. Had he been either, he would probably have 
saved his life, and, perhaps, his crown; but he happened to carry 
even to a blameable excess (politically speaking) the contrary vir- 
tues. He was, in theory, obstinately attached to what he thought 
right, but neither knew, nor would learn, how to bring others to the 
same opinion ; and he would not condescend to practise that system 
of compromise by which all the affairs of the world, private -_ 

public, 
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public, must be conducted. And while thus fixed in his own 
Opinions, and thus wanting the moral power of propagating them, 
he was still: more deficient in the firmness.of purpose and decision 
of action which was necessary to give them practical effect. A 
great aversion to violence; strong religious scruples; a real love 
for his people; and, in addition to all these, a morbid fondness for 
popularity, with which he had been early imbued, rendered him 
incapable of exercising the necessary force of authority. His truth 
and justice limited his disposition to reward, and his tenderness and 
his timidity rendered him reluctant to punish. In short, if he had 
not: possessed, in extraordinary combination, the arts of ‘ cooling 
his friends and heating his enemies,’ he could never have been 
driven, on the 10th of August, to beg a degrading asylum in the 
reporter’s box of the National Convention. 

On the other hand, some of the most prominent political accu- 
sations against the queen were her offensive German pride ; her 
despotic influence over her husband ; and her intrigues with the ene-. 
mies of the Revolution. Alas! the reverse of all this led her to the 
dungeon and the scaffold. The simplicity of ber tastes and manners 
had broken down the old etiquettes which fenced the throne, and 
although the greater vivacity of her character seemed to throw her 
husband into the shade, yet it appears that she never had influence 
enough with Louis to induce him to take one steady step of firm- 
ness, one settled measure of decision, while her dutiful and affec- 
tionate respect prevented her from lending herself secretly to mea- 
sures which, though they might have saved him, he never could be 
brought to countenance. The queen delineates with great force 
and justice the king’s character and her own position. 


‘ The queen was also very uneasy as to what would take place at 
Paris during the interval, and spoke to me upon the king’s want of 
energy, but always in terms expressive of her veneration of his virtues, 
and her attachment to his person. “ The king,” said she, “ is not a 
coward ; he possesses abundance of passive courage, but he is over- 
whelmed by an awkward shyness, a mistrust of himself, which proceeds 
from his education as much as from his disposition. He is afraid to 
command, and, above all things, dreads speaking to assembled num- 
bers. He lived like a child, and always ill at ease, under the eyes of 
Louis XV. until the age of twenty-one, This constraint confirmed his 
timidity. Circumstanced as we are, a few well-delivered words, ad- 
dressed to the Parisians who are devoted to him, would wag An 
strength of our party a hundred fold ; he will not utter them. What 


can we expect from those addresses to the people, which he has been 
advised to post up? Nothing but fresh outrages. As for myself, I 
could do any thing, and would appear on horseback, if necessary. But 
if | were really to begin to act, that would be furnishing arms to the 
king’s enemies ; the cry against the Austrian, and against the sway . a 

female, 
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female, would become general in France 5 and, moreover, by showing 
myself, I should render the king a mere nothing. A queen, who is not 
regent, ought, under these circumstances, to remain passive, and pre- 
pare to die !’—vol. ii. pp. 231—233. 


The king’s apathy, or timidity, or reserve—we know not what to 
call so extraordinary a defect—showed itself on small occasions 
and in his interior, quite as much as in public. 


‘ The two king’s guards, who were wounded at her majesty’s door on 
the 6th of October, were M. du Repaire and M. de Miomandre de 
Sainte-Marie; on the dreadful night of the 6th of October, the latter 
took the post of the former, when (from his wounds) he became inca- 
pable of maintaining it. 

* M. de Miomandre was at Paris, living on terms of friendship with 
another of the guards, M. Bertrand, who, on the same day, received a 
gun shot wound froin the brigands in another part of the castle. These 
two officers, who were attended and cured together at the infirmary of 
Versailles, were almost constant companions; they were, one day, re- 
cognized at the Palais Royal, and insulted. The queen thought it ad- 
visable they should leave Paris. She desired me to write to M. de 
Miomandre, and tell him to come to me at eight o’clock in the evening; 
and then to communicate to him her wish to hear of his being in safety ; 
and she ordered me, when he had made up his mind to go, to open her 
chest, and tell him in her name, that gold could not repay such a ser- 
vice as he had rendered; that she hoped some day to be in sufficiently 
happy circumstances to recompense him as she ought; but that, for 
the present, her offer of money was only that of a sister to a brother, 
and that she requested he would take whatever might be necessary to 
discharge his debts at Paris and defray the expenses of his journey. She 
told me also, to desire he would bring his friend Bertrand with him, and 
to make him the same offer as I was to make to M. de Miomandre. 

* These two gentlemen came at the appointed hour, and accepted, I 
think, each one or two hundred louis. A moment afterwards the queen 
opened my door; she was accompanied by the king and madame Eli- 
zabeth ; the king stood with his back against the fire-place; the queen 
sat down upon a sofa and madame Elizabeth sat near her; I placed 
myself behind the queen, and the two guards stood facing the king. 
The queen told them that the king wished to see, before they went 
away, two of the brave men who had afforded him such proofs of 
courage and attachment. Miomandre spoke and said all that the 
queen's affecting and flattering observations were calculated to inspire. 
Madame Elizabeth spoke of the king’s sensibility ; the queen resumed 
the subject of their speedy departure, urging the necessity of it; but 
‘the king was silent ; his emotion indeed was evident, and his eyes were 
suffused with the tears of sensibility. The queen rose, the king went out, 
and Madame Elizabeth followed him; the queen stopped and said to 
me, in the recess of a window: “ I am sorry | brought the king here! 
1 am sure Elizabeth thinks with me: if the king bad but given utterance 
to a fourth part of what he thinks of those brave men, they would have 
been 
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been in ecstacies; but he cannot overcome his diffidence.” ’—vol. ii. 
pp. 110—113. 

‘This seems to us absolutely incomprehensible; and Louis’s 
subsequent conduct on the morning of the 10th of August might 
be attributed to want of persenal courage, if such an instance as 
the foregoing had not shown that the reserve arose from some dif- 
ferent source. 5 

* At four o’clock, the queen came out of the king’s chamber, and told 
us she had no longer any hope; that M. Mandat, who had gone to the 
Hotel de Ville, to receive further orders, had just been assassinated ; 
and that the people were at that time carrying his head about the streets. 
Day came; the king, the queen, madame Elizabeth, madame, and the 
dauphin, went down to pass through the ranks of the sections of the 
national guard: the cry of Vive le Roi! was heard from a few places. 
I was at a window on the garden side; I saw some of the gunners quit 
their posts, go up to the king, and thrust their fists in his face, insulting 
him by the most brutal language. Messieurs de Salvert and M. de 
Briges drove them off in a spirited manner. The king was as pale as a 
corpse. The royal family came.in again; the queen told me that all 
was lost; that the king had shown no energy ; and that this sort of re- 
view had done more harm than good.’—vol. li. p. 244, 245. ' 

We find too that even in his lowest distress, (which perhaps was 
during the few days that he passed between the 10th of August and 
the transfer to the Temple,) he did not show that sensibility of his 
situation which he could not but have felt—and the queen was dis- 
tressed at the indifference, not to say the indelicacy, of his conduct 
at that moment when he was exposed to the critical and malignant 
eyes of his enemies.—Yet what could exceed the dignity and the 
feeling of the whole subsequeut period of his life? We are really at 
a loss to reconcile such moral contradictions; but we sometimes 
incline to suspect that the ill-timed silence and still more ill-timed 
appetite, which afflicted the king’s friends, may have been, in some 
degree, an awkward effort at showing tranquillity and firmness. 

The queen was at first idolised by the nation. Madame Campan 
suspects that there was an anti-dustrian faction which, from the 
beginning, endeavoured by slanders and libels to render her odious. 
We cannot agree with this designation—a faction there undoubt- 
edly was, biut love or hatred of Austria had nothing to do with it— 
it began with M. D’Aiguillon and Madame Dubarry, enraged 
at the noble scorn with which this princess treated that infamous 
faction. To them succeded the Duke of Orleans, whose profligacy, 
while it made him odious to the king and queen, rendered him 
also little scrupulous as to the modes by which he could repay their 
hatred. The youth and gaity of the queen, who was only fifteen 
years of age at her marriage, and the extraordinary but now well- 
attested indifference of the king towards her person, which — 
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till the end of the seventh year of their union, afforded a kind of 
probability to the slanders which were circulated, while the dis- 
use of the etiquettes of the court seemed to afford the opportunity 
of irregularities, which, under the old court régime, could not have 
occurred, 

The importance which Madame Campan attaches to the aboli- 
tion of these etiquettes may appear to savour of the femme-de- 
chambre ; but we are much deceived if the philosopher and politi- 
cian, who will look closely at the subject, be not of the same 
opinion. Sovereign power has a natural tendency to abuse; the 
private life of individuals is under a controul (not always efficacious 
even in that class) which does not exist for princes—over the man- 
ners of the latter, courtly etiquettes and the formalities of official 
attendants are almost the only restraints, and they have at least this 
good effect, that while they operate as a real check on the man- 
ners of princes, they also afford the public a kind of guarantee not 
merely for the personal safety, but, in some degree, for the decorous 
conduct of their sovereigns. The vulgar, who do not see, and the 
heedless who do not examine these etiquettes, think lightly of 
them. In France they had become a subject of popular reproach 
and ridicule-— Marie Antoinette was delighted to throw them aside ; 
and Louis, whose personal habits were extremely simple, and 
whose mind had received some impression from the philusophes, was 
not very strenuous in support of these ‘ idle forms and antiquated 

rejudices.’ We take the liberty to quote a few sentences of 
Madame Campan on this subject. 

* Speaking here of etiquette, I do not allude to that order of state, 
laid down for days of ceremony in all courts. I mean those minute 
ceremonies that were observed towards our kings in their inmost priva- 
cies, in their hours of pleasure, in those of pain, and even during the 
most revolting of human infirmities. 

* Under this sort of etiquette our princes were in private treated as 
idols, but in public they were martyrs to decorum. Marie Antoinette 
found at Versailles a multitude of customs established and revered, 
which appeared to her insupportable.’ 

* One of the customs most disagreeable to the Queen, was, that of 
dining every day in public. Marie Leckzinska had constantly sub- 
mitted to this wearisome practice: Marie Antoniette followed it as 
long as she was dauphiness. The dauphin dined with her, and each 
branch of the family had its public dinner daily. The ushers suffered 
all decently dressed people to enter; the sight was the delight of per- 
sons from the country. 

* Very ancient usage too, required that the queens of France should 
appear in public, surrounded only by women; even at meal times, no 
persons of the other sex attended to serve at table; and although the 
king ate publicly with the queén, yet he himself was served by women, 
with every thing which was presented to him directly at table. The 
queen, 
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queen, upon her accession to the throne, abolished this, usage altoge- 
ther; she also freed herself from the necessity of being followed, in 
the palace of Versailles, by two of her women in court dresses, during 
those hours of the day, when the ladies in waiting were not with her. 
From that time she was accompanied only by a single valet de cham- 
bre, and two footmen. All the errors of Marie Antoinette were of the 
same description with those which I have just detailed. A. disposition 
eae to substitute the simple manners of private life for those of 
ersailles, was more injurious to her than she could possibly have ima- 
* The queen frequently spoke to the Abbé de Vermond,* of the perpe- 
tually recurring ceremonies, from which she had to disengage herself ; 
and I observed, that always after having listened to what he had to say 
on the subject, she very complacently indulged in philosophical reveries 
on “ simplicity under the diadem,” and “ paternal confidence in devoted 
subjects.” This pleasing romance of royalty, which it is not given to all 
sovereigns to realize, flattered the tender heart and youthful fancy of 
Marie Antoinette, in an extraordinary degree. 
‘ Brought up in a court where simplicity was combined with majesty; 
laced at Versailles between an importunate dame d’honneur, and an 
imprudent adviser, it is not surprizing, that when she became queen, 
she should be desirous of evading these disagreeable ceremonies, the 
indispensable necessity of which she could not see: this error sprung 
from a true feeling of sensibility.—vol. i. pp. 96—100. 


The continued and successive abolition of the forms with which 
a queen of France was surrounded, gave a colour, or at least 
afforded the occasion, for all those monstrous calumnies which were 
propagated against the queen. Not one of them—neither the mid- 
night walks—the orgies of Trianon—the levities of the society at 
Madame de Polignac’s—the prodigality of her toilette—nor, above 
all, the atrocious details of the famous affair of the necklace— 
could have been imagined, if the old etiquettes of the court had not 
been disused : and it would not be difficult to derive the insulting 
nickname of the Madame Veto, given by the jacobins to the queen 
herself, from that of Madame L’ Etiquette given by her, with too 
much levity, to the Countess de Noailles, her first lady of the bed- 
chamber. 

This principle of lowering the regal dignity to the simplicity 
of private life, however amiable in its motives, was, and ever will 
be, when practically applied, injurious. Our readers will re- 
collect that most of the detestable libels which, for so many years 
Ynundated the press, against our late most excellent and virtuous 
sovereign, were founded on a few circumstances in which his ma- 
jesty had condescended to put away some portion of the reserve 
and dignity of the royal station. A certain degree of constraint on 





* He had been the queen's preceptor. 
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his own feelings and wishes is the price at which every public 
functionary must purchase the public respect ; and kings being the 
highest in the sale; must buy it the dearest. This Louis and 
Marie-Antoinette discovered when too late. 

It was at last the disregard, by the National Assembly, of a point of 
etiquette, which opened the eyes of the king to the degradation into 
which he had fallen and to the danger to which he was destined. 

The king bad voluntarily offered to accept the constitution in the 
very hall of the Assembly. A preliminary debate on the manner of 
receiving him ended in the resolution, that the members should be 
seated, while the king should stand—the king, however, sat down, 
and not rising when the president rose to answer him, the latter sat 
down also and addressed him sitting. Madame Campan must de- 
scribe how these insults affected the king. 

‘ The queen attended the sitting in a private box. I remarked her 
total silence, and the deep grief which was depicted in her countenance, 
on her return. 

‘ The king came to her apartment the private way: he was pale; his 
features were much changed; the queen uttered an exclamation of 
surprize at his appearance. I thought he was ill; but what was my 
affliction, when I heard the unfortunate monarch say, as he threw him- 
self into a chair, and put his handkerchief to his eyes: ‘ All is Tost! 
Ah! madam, and you are witness to this humiliation! What! You are 
come into France to see .” These words were interrupted by 
sobs ; the queen threw herself upon her knees before him, and pressed 
him in her arms. I remained with them, not from any blameable cu- 
riosity, but from a stupefaction, which rendered me incapable of deter- 
mining what I ought todo. The queen said to me; Oh! go, go! with 
an accent which expressed: ‘ Do not remain to see the dejection and 
despair of your sovereign!” ’—vol. ii. p. 169. 

It may be wondered that the king should feel so deeply an insult 
which appears trivial compared with those he had often suffered on 
the 6th of October, the defeated journey to St. Cloud, and the return 
from Varennes; but it must be observed, that the former indignities 
were the result of individual insolence or the ebullition of the 
popular madness ; but in this affair the king could not mistake the 
solemn and calculated resolution of the National Assembly—from 
that hour he saw that he was no longer king, and the very cere- 
mony of his inauguration gave him a clear prospect of his ap- 
proaching deposition. 

One other topic we must advert to,—Madame Campan repre- 
sents the queen as insinuating that the English ministry, and espe- 
cially Mr. Pitt, fomeuted, by intrigues and bribes, these fatal dis- 
turbances. This would seem to justify a doubt of Madame 
Campan’s veracity ; for it is hard to believe that the queen should 
have been so ignorant of the real facts of the case at home, and of 
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the wishes and powers of our ministry, as to have believed for a 
moment! so absurd a calumny. That the jacobins, who survived 
the revolution, ashamed of themselves, should wish to throw the 
odium of their own excesses'upon England, and that the French 
nation should be anxious to believe that it was not alone guilty, is 
natural enough, and accounts for the repetition in books published 
even down to this day, of a charge which every well informed man 
in France, as well as in England, knows to be utterly false ; 
but that the queen should have given credit to it seems very sur- 
prizing, and the fact might, f uncontradicted or unexplained, 
confirm our neighbours in an error which it would be their in- 
terest to maintain. We are not disposed to contradict it; we be- 
lieve the queen may at a very early period have expressed the opi- 
nion stated by Madame Campan—the reason, however, of that 
Opinion can be explained. In the first place, the conduct of 
rance, in exciting the American insurgents against their sovereign, 
was disapproved of by a large party in France, and in their private 
‘minds by the king and queen themselves ; they, therefore, and the 
public in general, admitting that retaliation would be natural, 
were, therefore, inclined to believe that it was attempted. Se- 
condly, a constitution similar to that of England was the pro- 
‘fessed object of the reformers, and the Anglomanes, as they were 
emphatically called, were the most violent partizans of the Re- 
volution ; the English nation, therefore, was not unnaturally sup- 
oe to favour the projects of its panegyrists. and imitators. 
Thirdly, the Duke of Orleans often came amongst us, and mixed 
a good deal in our society and amusements, and though that made 
little sensation here, it made a great one in France; for he was, 
we believe, the first prince of the blood of St. Louis who ever 
-visited England. The English and the Duke of Orleans were, 
therefore, easily united in the opinion of the rest of the royal 
family, who were jealous of that prince’s proceedings. Fourthly, 
a rebellion against the king, being, as it seemed, quite inexplicable 
in a nation which piqued itself on an idolatrous love for its mo- 
‘narchs, it became necessary to discover some external causé for so 
strange an alteration; and, finally, the joy with which the British 
‘nation seemed to hail the dawn of French liberty, coupled with 
‘the reserve which our ministry felt itself obliged to maintain 
towards that of France, tended to increase suspicions already ex- 
-cited. The Baron de Bezenval, who was much in the confidence 
-of the queen, and who commanded the troops in Paris, at the first 
riot in the Fauxbourg St. Antoine, gives, in a few words, the 
grounds on which he for a moment believed that England fomented 
these disturbances. After describing the destruction of M. Reveil- 
lon’s manufactory, and stating that it was not done by the Parisians, 
but 
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but by people hired from the country to commit this disorder 
—‘ This,’ he adds, ¢ satisfied me that the riots of. the Fauxbourg St. 
Antoine was the explosion of a mine charged by hostile hands,— 
I thought it must come from England, not daring, at that time, to 
suspect altogether the Duke of Orleans.’— Mem. de Bezenval, vol. 
li. p. 348. : 

A short time, however, removed all doubt that the Duke was 
the prime mover in these atrocious scenes; and although some 
persons might be still absurd enough to think that the English mi- 
nistry were inclined to favour his infamous attempts, yet it is quite 
evident that neither the king nor queen could have been of that opi- 
nion, when, after the 6th of October, 1789, the Duke of Orleans 
was sent by his majesty on a public mission to England:—the 
mission was, indeed, a pretext, concerted with La Fayette, to get 
the Duke out of the way of the criminal proceedings instituted 
against the authors of the violences of the 6th of October; but it is 
clear that if the king, or his ministers, had suspected that England 
afforded any countenance to the duke, he never would have been 
sent to us in a character so much more respectable than that of a 
jockey or a gambler, in which only we had before seen him. 

Perhaps it may seem that we dwell too long on so absurd a 
report; but the countenance given to it by those expressions of 
the queen, and by similar statements of the Baron de Bezenval, and 
the Marquis and Comte de Bouillé, in their Jately-republished Me- 
moirs, renders us very desirous of setting at rest so importaut an 
historical question. We have, therefore, made personal inquiries 
from persons of the highest rank, who were well acquainted with 
all the affairs of the day; we have consulted political friends and 
colleagues of Mr. Pitt ; we have had access to the public and pri- 
vate correspondence of ministers and ambassadors ;—and we can, 
on a careful review of the whole, take upon ourselves to say, that 
there is not the slightest truth in, nor any colour for, the suspicion 
that England fomented, directly or indirectly, any of the revolu- 
tionary disturbances of France; and that, on the contrary, the 
English sovereign and ministers viewed them with unfeigned regret 
-—a feeling, from the full manifestation of which, they were only 
prevented by their respect and regard for the monarch himself; by 
their reluctance tv express any doubt of the love which his people 
professed towards him; and by their anxiety not to afford the ill- 
disposed in either country, the slightest excuse for accusing Louis 
of having asked, or the King of England of having offered, any 
interference in the internal affairs of France. 
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Art. X.—Royat Memoins,—containing 1. A Narrative of 
the Journey to Varennes. By H.R.H. the Duchess of Angou- 
léme; printeduniformly with Mad. de Camepan.—2. 4 Narra- 
tive of the Journey to Bruxelles and Coblentz in 1791. By 
MonsieEor, now Louis XVIII. King of France—And 3. 
Private Memoirs of what passed in the Temple, from the Im- 
prisonment of the Royal Fumily to the Death of the Dauphin. 
By H. R. H. the Duchess d’Angouléme. 8vo. London. 
Murray. 1823. 


THis volume might have been considered under the last Article, 

for it exactly supplies the deficiencies of Madame Campan’s 
work ; the first two tracts give us the details of the journey to Va- 
rennes of which that lady was uninformed, and the latter takes up 
the history of the royal family at the very moment when Madame 
Campan leaves it off—the imprisonment in the Temple. ‘They 
are not perhaps of so much historical importance as Madame 
Campan’s work, because they treat of unquestioned topics, but they 
possess, perhaps, a still higher interest, and are not, we think, less 
entertaining. The tracts are, indeed, of very different characters, 
and, we will add, unequal merit, but they are, on this very account, 
the more valuable, and we greatly doubt whether there ever before 
appeared any volume under the name of royal authors to which we 
could so safely assign to the royal personages the real composition 
of the work. Frederick himself, the most voluminous as well as 
the ablest of them, borrowed occasionally the correcting pen of 
Voltaire ; but we think we may assert that Louis X VIII. and the 
Duchess of Angouleme have not condescended to accept any such 
assistance, and that we have in this volume not only the facts of 
which they were witnesses, but the sentiments they felt expressed 
in the very words which the occasions prompted. 

The Duchess’s account of the flight to Varennes was given by 
her to Mr. Weber, her mother’s foster-brother, who, after esca- 
ping the massacres, both of the 10th of August and the 2d of 

eptember, reached England in the latter end of 1792. The 
narrative itself is very characteristic; it is marked by the simpli- 
city and naiveté of the age and sex of the young and inexperienced 
traveller. She tells what happened under her own eyes, but she 
neither indulges in conjectures on the causes of the events, nor in 
regrets at their consequences. Of such a narrative, which is very 
short, extracts can explain neither the merits nor defects ; we shall, 
therefore, merely as a specimen of the writer’s manner, quote her 
account of the escape of the royal family from the Tuilleries. 

* My brother was wakened by my mother, and Madame de Tourzel 
brought him down to my mother’s apartment, where I also came: 
there we found one of the body-guard, called Monsieur de weer 

who 
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who was to assist our departure. My mother came in and out several 
times to see us. They dressed my brother as a little girl: he looked 
beautiful, but he was so sleepy that he could not stand, and did not 
know what we were all about. I asked him what he thought we were 
going to do; he answered, “‘ I suppose to act a play, since we have all 
got these odd dresses,” 

‘ At half-past ten, when we were all ready, my mother herself con- 
ducted us to the carriage in the middle of the court ; which was exposing 
herself to great risk. Listas de Tourzel, my brother and I got into the 
carriage ; M. de Fersen was the coachman. To deceive any one that 
might follow us, we drove about several streets ; at last we returned to 
the little Carrousel, which is close to the Tuilleries. My brother was 
fast asleep in the bottom of the carriage, under the petticoats of Ma- 
dame de Tourzel. We saw M. de la Fayette go by, who had been at 
my father’s couchker. There we remained waiting a full hour, ignorant 
of what was going on: never did time appear so tedious ! 

* Madame de Tourzel was to travel under the name of the Baroness 
de Korff: my brother and I were to be her two daughters, under the 
names of Amelia and Aglaé ; my mother was to be Madame Rochet, 
our governess ; my aunt a female companion, called Rosalie ; and my 
father was to be our valet-de-chambre, under the name of Durand. 

* At last, after waiting a long hour, I observed a woman loitering 
about the carriage. I was afraid that we should be discovered ; but T 
was made easy by seeing our coachthan open the carriage-door, and 
that the woman was my aunt; she had escaped alone with one of her 
attendants. In stepping into the carriage, she trod on my brother, who 
was lying in the bottom of jt, and he had the courage not to'cry out. 

* My aunt told us that all was gaits and that my father and mother 
would be with us presently. My father, indeed, arrived very soon 
after, and then my mother, with one of the body-guards who was to 
accompany us.'—pp. 9—13. 

But besides any individual interest which may be excited by this 
work, it is, as the translator remarks, curious on another account. 
The journey to Varennes affords a most extraordinary instance of 
the difficulty of ascertaining historical truth, and affords the strongest 
encouragement to historical scepticism. ‘There have been pub- 
lished at least ten narratives by eye-witnesses of, and partakers in 
these transactions, viz. the Duchess herself—the two Messrs< de 
Bouillé—the Duke de Choiseul, and his servant James Brissae— 
Messrs. de Damas and Deslons, two of the officers who com- 
manded detachments on the road— Messrs. De Moustier and Valori, 
the two gardes du corps who accompanied the king-—and, finally, 
M. de Fontanges, Archbishop of Toulouse, who, though not him- 
self a party to the transaction, is supposed to have written from the 
information of the queen; and all these ten narratives contradict 
each other, some on trivial and some on more essential points, but 
in every case in a wonderful and inexplicable manner. The editor 
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of the Duchess’s work has collected some of these variances—and 
a curious chapter in the history of human accuracy they make. 
Madame distinctly remembers that the queen herself took her and 
her brother to the carriage at the great risk of being herself dis- 
covered ; yet it would seem, not merely from all the other evi- 
dence, but from the queen’s own defence on her trial, that this is 
a mistake, and that the queen did not conduct her children to the 
carriage. M. de Valori, who attended the king, says that M. de 
Moustier conducted the queen, and MM. de Choiseul, de Bouillé, 
and the archbishop agree that De Moustier, from his ignorance of 
the streets, led her astray, and lost a full hour before he could find 
the carriage. M. de Moustier, on the contrary, states that he had 
not the honour of conducting the queen, and does not even recollect 
that M. de Valori attended the king. Again—M. de Choiseul 
states that Madame Elizabeth escaped first, then the queen, and 
finally the king. M. de Valori, who followed the king, and even 
picked up a buckle which he had dropt, recites the same order of 
march, but adds that an accident threw the queen a few minutes 
behind, while a// the other accounts agree in stating, as a fact, 
which had the most fatal c ueuces on the subsequent events, 
that the queen’s mistake lost a full hour of precious time. These 
points are not very material, but we adduce them as specimens of 
the variances with which the events at every post and stage are re- 
presented by every one who describes them, not from any object or 
interest to conceal the truth, but from the mere inaccuracy of 
human observation, and the mere infirmity of human memory. 
The whole affair, however, is worth an attentive perusal and con- 
sideration. [t is at this moment the subject of a somewhat pole- 
mical discussion between M. de Bouillé the younger and the Duke 
of Choiseul, and excites considerable feeling in Paris. Nor is this 
to be wondered at. No single event, perhaps, ever had such im- 
portant consequences as the arrest of the king at Varennes; other 
and perhaps as great consequences might probably have followed 
his escape, but they, at least, would not have been the events which 
followed his arrest—the 20th of June, the 10th of August, the 2d 
of September—the execution of the king, of the queen and of Ma- 
dame Elizabeth—the anarchy, the republic, the consulate, the em- 
pire, and the double restoration—could never have occurred: what 
else might have happened, would be a vain and idle conjecture, but 
it is highly interesting to contemplate the progress of this affair, 
on which the destinies of the whale world hung, and to observe by 
what an extraordinary, by what an almost miraculous combination 
of petty accidents the design was defeated—and defeated only at 
the moment and at the place where the danger might have been 
considered, according to all calculation and reasoning, as past. 
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II. The second tract is a relation by the present king of France 
of his simultaneous and more successful attempt to escape. He 
left Paris the same night as the king, and by the exertions of the 
young Count D’Avaray he effected his passage to Bruxelles. We 
must agree with the English editor of this work that ‘ it does not 
place his Most Christian Majesty very high in the list of royal au- 
thors, as the style is bad, the observations puerile, and the senti- 
ments far from noble; but we also agree with him that it has a 
certain degree of interest ; and as no inconsiderable share of French 
pclitics has, since the Restoration, hinged on the personal charac- 
ter of the monarch, it is not unimportant to trace in this narrative 
the course of his feelings and the turn of his mind. 

We know not what our readers will think of the following account 
of his departure from the Luxembourgh :— 


* As soon as my valet-de-chambre was gone, I got up again, and 
drawing close the curtains of my bed, I took the few effects I meant to 
carry with me and went into my closet, of which I shut the door, and 
from that moment, either from pre-sentiment, or from confidence in 
D’Avaray, I felt that I was already out of France. D’Avaray (who was 
waiting for me in the private apartments) dressed me, and when I was 
so, I remembered that I had forgotten my cane and a second snufi-box 
which I wished to bring away.—I was going back to look for them; 
but D’Avaray would not permit such rashness, and I did not persist in 
my intention. The clothes fitted me very well, but the wig was a little 
too tight; however, as it fitted tolerably, and as I was resolved, when- 
ever I could, to keep a large round hat with a great tri-coloured 
cockade over my eyes, the ill-fitting of the wig did not give us much 
trouble. In crossing the private apartments, D’Avaray told me that 
there was a carriage like our own waiting in the great court of the 
Luxembourg; this made him uneasy, but I quieted him by acquainting 
him that it was my wife’s, yet when we were on the stairs, he desired me 
to wait and went to see if it were still there. Not seeing it, he returned, 
saying, “ Come along With me,”—* J am ready,” 1 replied, and we pro- 
ceeded to our carriage, which was a viz-a-viz. By accident I had 
placed myself with my back to the horses. “ What,” said D’Avaray, 
“ You are ceremonious?” “ Faith,” said I, “ here I am.”—He did not 
persist in his — and directing the coachman to drive to the 
Pont Neuf, we left the Luxembourg.’—p. 43— 47. 


This is not, it must be confessed, in a very high style either of 
writing or feeling; and as we are informed that the King himself 
corrected the press of the French copy we are rather surprised at 
the manner in which the few words of English are printed; but we 
confess that the passage which immediately follows excites different 
sensations. 


‘ My joy which I felt at having escaped from my prison, a joy which 
D’Avaray sincerely shared, turned all our thoughts towards guiety. 
GG3 And, 
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And, eccondingiy> our first impulse, after crossing the threshold, was to 
sing a verse of the parody of the Opera of Penelope— 
* Ca va bien, 
Ca prend bien, : 
Tis ne se doutent de rien.”’—p, 46. 

We should have thought the fear with which this prince regarded 
his own jailors might have given him some sympathetic alarm for 
the fate of his wife, his brother, the queen, the dauphin, and the 
rest of the royal family, who were at that moment in the agonies of 
escape: and we are a little surprised that the Prince did not ex- 
press his joy in a more appropriate manner, when we find in a sub- 
sequent passage, that he possessed sentiments of religion. almost 
amounting to superstition. When he took leave of his sister, the 
saint-like Elizabeth, ‘ she presented him with a crucifix, saying, dear 
brother, you are blessed with a sense of religion, allow me to give 

ou this image, which cannot but bring you happiness. I accepted 
it, as may be well believed, with equal pleasure and gratitude.’— 
p- 39. , These sentiments were strangely evinced in the sequel. In 
the course of the journey, the Prince used to amuse himself in exa- 
mining the physiognomies of the postilions, and in judging, by their 
looks, whether he was likely to be well or ill driven the next stage. 
On one of these occasions, he observes— 

‘This postilion justified but too well the inference which I had 
drawn from his countenance; for nothing could drive worse—we 
agreed that he could be no other than the president of the jacobin 
society of Soissons. But although I seemed to make light of this, I felt 
in truth a real anxiety; I had within the last few miles discovered that 
I had forgotten at Paris the image which my sister had given me, and 
Without being more devout than my neighbours, this loss really dis- 
turbed me, and gave me a great deal more anxiety than—that of my 
éane and snuff-bor !’—p. 53. 

_ Now, without being more devout than our neighbours, we heartily 
wish that the prince, who valued bis image more than his cane and 
snuff-box, had returned thanks to Him whom the image repre- 
sented, for his deliverance, instead of singing the fag end of an old 
song. As his Majesty was, at this period, thirty-six years of age, 
we are a little surprised at this exuberance of musical gaiety, 
which, however, seems to have been habitual ; for on another occa- 
sion, in which the travellers escaped a very pressing danger in 
Laon—‘ as soon as we were clear out of the town,’ says his Ma- 
jesty, ‘ we sang with all our hearts La Victoire est d nous.’ Again— 
on his passing the frontiers, he tells us that he thanked God for 
the recovery of his liberty; and then he adds, that he pulled off his 
tricolour cockade to a tune of Gluck’s opera of Armide, and dis- 
cussed with D’Avaray the distribution of their apartments at the iun 
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at Mons, ‘ by parodying the lines of Hippolyte and Aricie, that 
begin with—under the standard of Mars, and changing “ misfor- 
tunes” into “ mattresses,” at which we laughed heartily.’—p. 79. 

We have no objection to gaiety en tems et liew—desipere in loco 
—but all this singing and parodying, merely because he had individu- 
ally escaped, while the fate of his whole family was in fearful sus- 
pense, seems to us to have been very simple and very selfish. 

Just as bad is the anxiety everywhere expressed about breakfast, 
dinner and supper; in one place, four pages are employed in de- 
scribing his fear of having a bad meal, and his ‘ very great and 
very agreeable surprise’ at finding, on the contrary, that the eatables 
were tolerable, and the wine excellent. (p. 104.) 

In candour, however, we are bound to extract his own expression 
of the feelings with which he heard of the arrest of the King. 

‘The grief which I felt is easily imagined. I regretted the success 
of my own enterprise. 1 for a moment thought of retiring into France, 
reassuming the chains from which I had escaped, and sharing the fate 
of my unfortunate family ; but, on reflection, I saw that, without being 
of any service to them, such a step would not only ruin me, but also 
one who was much dearer to me, my friend, my deliverer, D’Avaray, 
whom nothing could induce toleave me. * * Tears, which would not 
flow at the first moment, now relievéd me, and so far allayed my agita- 
tion, that I was able to consider more calmly the new duties to which 
these unfortunate events had destined me.’—p. 106. 

It is also to be stated, in favour of this prince’s gratitude, that 
every part of his work expresses the most sincere and affectionate 
attachment to M. D’Avaray, to whom the work itself is inscribed 
in a dedication, which would, perhaps, have been better, if it bad 
been less ostentatiously written. M. D’Avaray died in exile, but 
the king’s gratitude has, we are glad to observe, survived, and finds 
a consolation in conferring on the father of his deceased friend, his 
favour and his friendship. 

ILL. The third of these tracts is in every respect the most valuable 
and interesting of all, as well from the circumstances it relates as 
from the character of the narrator. These Memoirs were written, 
it seems, by the only survivor of the prisoners of the Temple,— 
the Duchess of Angouléme. 

Her name does not indeed appear in the title-page, but the work 
js avowed at Paris; and there is hardly a page which does not, in our 
opinion, afford internal evidence of its authenticity. 

The notes from which it has been composed were either made, 
we are informed, at the moment by stealth, and with pencils which 
her Royal Highness contrived to conceal from her persecutors, or 
were added immediately after her release from prison. 

It will be observed that several passages are obscure, and one 
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or two contradictory: there are frequent repetitions, and a general 
want of arrangement. All these, which would be defects in a 
regular history, increase the value of this Journal; they attest its 
authenticity, and forcibly impress on our minds the cruel circum- 
stances of perplexity and anxiety under which it was-written; and 
the negligence and disorder, if one may use the expression, in which 
the Princess appears before us, become her misery better than a 
more careful and ornamented attire. 

lt is a great proof of her good taste, as well as of her conscien- 
tious veracity, that she has not permitted any polishing hand to 
smooth down the colloquial simplicity of her style, and the irregular, 
but forcible touches of her expression. It will, however, be ob- 
served, on a comparison with the narrative of the flight to Varennes, 
that the princess, when she wrote these later Memoirs, had acquired 
a greater facility of expression, and a wider range of reflection. 

There are some little differences on minor points between her 
Royal Highness’s account and those of M. Hue and Clery. These 
might have been easily corrected or omitted: but, again, we think 
the Duchess, or whoever has edited the work, has acted with per- 
fect good taste and judgment, in leaving these passages as they 
were originally written. ‘Those who will take the trouble to com- 
pare hers with the two other accounts will see that these trifling 
variances (and they are very trifling), instead of invalidating, support 
the credit of all the narrators, and prove that they all faithfully 
record the information which they severally received. 

This work was published in 1817, but we know not by what 
accident it escaped our observation. It has been of late repub- 
lished in Paris, and has excited a revived interest ; and we are glad 
that we have been thus reminded of an omission for which we 
can hardly forgive ourselves. Our readers would not, we are sa- 
tisfied, regret our extracting the whole of this short and touching 
narrative of the Princess; but we shall content ourselves with two 
or three extracts, which will, we think, induce every one who reads 
them to peruse. the whole of this most pathetic story. 

It begins the day after that at which Madame de Campan stops, 
and carries down the private history of the unhappy family till the 
respective deaths of the King, the Queen, Madam Elizabeth, and 
the Dauphin. Every part of the narrative is remarkable for its 
plainness and candour ; there is no attempt at fine writing, and the 
natural feeling and unaffected grace with which the story is told 
are exceedingly impressive. 

Our readers know that Madame de Lamballe was massacred at 
the prison of the Force, on the 2d September ; that her body was 
exposed, insulted and mutilated in the most indecent and the most 
ferocious manner; her head, remarkable for its beautiful hair, 
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was ostentatiously paraded through Paris; and especially exhibited 
at the Palais Royal to the delighted eyes of her brother-in-law the 
Duke of Orleans, who rose from the dinner-table to enjoy the 
sight; but the murderers thought their vengeance incomplete if 
they did not inflict this shocking spectacle on the prisoners in the 
Temple. 


‘The 3d of September Manuel came to assure the king that Ma- 
dame de Lamballe, and all the other persons who had been removed 
from the Temple, were well, and in security together, in the prison of 
La Force. At three o’clock, just after dinner, and as the king was 
sitting down to tric-trac with the queen (which he played for the pur- 
pose of having an opportunity of saying a few words to her unheard by 
the keepers), the most horrid shouts were heard. The officer who 
happened to be on guard in the room behaved well: he shut the door 
and the window, and even drew the curtains, to prevent their seeing 
any thing; but, on the outside, the workmen, and the gaoler, Rocher, 
joined the assassins, and increased the tumult. 

‘ Several officers of the guard and of the municipality now arrived : 
the former insisted that the king should show himself at the windows ; 
fortunately the latter opposed it; but, on his majesty’s asking what was 
the matter, a young officer of the guard replied, “ Well! since you 
will know, it is the head of Madame de Lamballe that they want to 
show you.” At these words the queen was overcome with horror; it 
was the only occasion in which her firmness abandoned her. The 
municipal officers were very angry with this young man; but the king, 
with his usual goodness, excused him, saying, that it was not the offi- 
cer’s fault, but his own, since he had questioned him. 

‘The noise lasted till five o’clock. The prisoners learned that the 
people had wished to force the door, and that the municipal officers 
had been enabled to prevent it only by putting a tri-coloured scarf 
across it, and by allowing six of the murderers to march round the tower 
with the head of the princess, leaving at the door her body, which they 
would have dragged in also. When this deputation entered, Rocher 
shouted for joy, and brutally insulted a young man who turned sick 
with horror at this spectacle. 

‘It was hardly over, when Petion, instead of exerting himself to stop 
the massacres, coolly sent his secretary to the king with some money. 
This man was very ridiculous, and said a thousand things which at ano- 
ther moment would have made one laugh. He thought the queen 
was standing up out of respect for him; because, since this dreadful 
scene, she had remained standing and motionless, perfectly insensible of 
all that was going on. The municipal officer, who had given his scarf 
to tie across the door, took care to make Clery pay him the value. 

‘The drum continued to beat to arms all night, and the two prin- 
cesses, who could not sleep, listened to the sobs of the queen, which 
never ceased.’— pp. 18—23. 

What painter ever imagined such a picture, as the blind 
brutal vanity of this secretary, which imagined that the form, ~ 
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gealed by grief and horror which stood statue-like before him, was 
immoveable out of respect to him! What poet ever represented a 
more intense scene of misery than is told in the few words that 
in the sleepless wretchedness of that night the only distraction of 
the princesses was listening to the ceaseless sobs of the queen! 
Not less striking is the account of the day of the king’s execution. 


* On the morning of this terrible day, the princesses rose at six. The 
night before, the queen had scarcely strength enough to put her son to 
bed. She threw herself, dressed as she was, upon her own bed, where 
she was heard shivering with cold and grief all mght long. At a quarter 
past six, the door opened: the princesses believed that they were sent 
for to see the king; but it was only the officers looking for a prayer- 
book for the king’s mass. They did not, however, abandon the hope of 
seeing him, till the shouts of joy of the infuriated populace came to 
tell them that all was over! 

‘ In the afternoon, the queen asked leave to see Clery, who had re- 
mained with the king till his last moments, and who had probably 
some message for her. The two other princesses were anxious that 
she should receive this shock of seeing Clery, in hopes of its occasion- 
ing a burst of grief, which might relieve her from that state of silent 
and choaking agony in which they saw her. 

‘In fact, Clery had been intrusted by his master with delivering to the 
queen her wedding-ring, with a message that he never would have 
parted with it but with his life. He had also given him a parcel with 
the hair of all his family, saying, that it had been so dear to him, that 
he had carefully preserved it till that moment. The officers reported 
that Clery was in a frightful state, and in despair, at not being allowed 
to see the princesses. The queen made her request to the commis- 
sioners of the Commune ; she also demanded mourning for her family. 
Clery was kept for a month longer in the Temple, and then released. 

* The princesses had now a little more freedom ; the guards even be- 
lieved that they were about to be sent out of France; but nothing 
eould calm the agony of the queen. No hope could touch her heart ; 
because life was indifferent to her, and she did not fear death. She 
would sometimes look ypon her children and her sister with an air of 
pity which made them shudder. Fortunately the affliction of the young 
princess increased her illness to so serious a degree, that it made a di- 
version in the mind of her mother, and her despair gave way to ma- 
ternal alarm.'—pp. 52—55. 


Fortunately ! what a touching expression of extreme affliction ! 
This poor young creature calls her own illness fortunate, be- 
cause it for a moment distracted the grief of her unhappy mother, 
and this is the only word by which she expresses her own feelings. 
All her thoughts are employed about her mother, aud she forgets 
every thing about herself but her fortunate malady. 

We shall conclude with the account of the treatment of the 
Dauphin, which we give chiefly for the purpose of adding to the 
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other testimonies on this point, that of the Duchess—that this in- 
teresting child was not, as was reported, poisoned ; he was only 
poisoned, she says, by filth, by harshness, and by cruelty. 

* Obliged to choose between the situations of municipal officer and 
guardian of the Dauphin, Simon had preferred the former, and they 
had had the cruelty to leave the poor child absolutely alone. Unheard- 
of and unexampled barbarity! to leave an unhappy and sickly infant, 
of eight years old, in a great room, locked and bolted in, with no other 
resource than a broken bell, which he never rang, so greatly did he 
dread the people whom its sound would have brought to him ; he pre- 
ferred wanting any thing, and every thing, to Calling for his persecutors. 
His bed had not been stirred for six months, and he had not strength 
to make it himself—it was alive with bugs, and vermin still more dis- 
gusting. His linen and his person were covered with them. For more 
than a year he had had no change of shirt or stockings; every kind of 
filth was. allowed to accumulate about him, and in his room; and, 
during all that period, nothing of that kind had been removed. His 
window, which was locked as well as grated, was never opened; and 
the infectious smell of this horrid room was so dreadful, that no one 
could bear it fora moment. He might, indeed, have washed himself, 
for he had a pitcher of water, and have kept himself somewhat more 
clean than he did; but, overwhelmed by the ill treatment he had re- 
ceived, he had not resolution to do so, and his illness began to deprive 
him of even the necessary strength. He never asked for any thing, so 

reat was his dread of Simon and his other keepers. He passed his 
> on without any kind of occupation. They did not even allow him 
light in the evening. This situation affected his mind as well as his 
body, and it is not surprising that he should have fallen into a frightful 
atrophy. The length of time which he resisted this persecution proves 
how good his constitution must have originally been..—pp. 109—111. 

To this work is added a most curious paper, quite new to us, 
giving an account of a visit made by a committee of the Convention 
to this poor little prince, a few months before his death. It ex- 
hibits the most extraordinary instance of sensibility and firmness 
in so young a child that we have ever met with. Every one 
knows that the infamous Hebert outdid all other infamy, by a 
deposition against the Queen relative to her son. How far he 
tampered with the child to obtain a colour for this un-nameable 
calumny, does not appear; but it is admitted, that the child was 
induced, by what means can never be known, to put his name to 
a deposition against his mother and his aunt, and that from the 
moment he had done so, he never spoke again! He was docile, 
obedient and courteous, but he never spoke again! He understood 
all that was said to him, showed a perfect sense of his situation, and 
even diverted himself with building houses of cards, and similar 
quiet amusements, but he never spoke again! This deep but calm 
impression, this unbroken but not sullen silence, in so young a per- 
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son, gives the finishing touch to that high wrought tragedy which we 
have been contemplating; and perhaps the Queen’s animated appeal 
to the maternal hearts of ber hearers was not so pathetic, so irresis- 
tible, as the unconquerable silence by which her poor child ex- 
pressed at once his resentment and his sorrow. 

We have only to add, that all these tracts, but particularly the 
last, have been translated with singular attention to the simplicity 
and naiveté of the diction, and that some very interesting biogra- 
phical and explanatory notes are added, which were much wanted 
in the French editions; perhaps the notes to the first tract are more 
numerous than was necessary, but on the whole we prefer an error 
on that side to the absolute and sometimes perplexing silence of 
the original publications. 








Art. XI.—1. Annuaire Historique Universel. Paris. 8vo. 
1822. 
2. Histoire des Evéenemens de la Gréce. Par M. Raffenel. 
Paris. 8vo. 1822. 
ORE than nineteen centuries have now elapsed since the 
Greeks ceased to exist as a free people ; and during nearly a 
fifth part of that period, they have been subject to a tyranny more 
oppressive, than the records of any age or the annals of any nation 
furnish to our notice and abhorrence. Since the hour when at 
their public games they were insulted by the voice of the Roman 
herald with the promise of restored liberty, they have gradually 
descended lower in the scale of misery, till at length it appears 
no longer possible for any refinement of cruelty to add to their 


——- 
at the progeny of the most illustrious people which ever 
acted a part on the great theatre of the world should be sunk to 
this state, that the descendants of those heroes who stood in the 
breach of civilization, and with their bodies stemmed the tide of 
Asiatic barbarism, should now suffer the miseries which were then 
averted ; that the children of those sires who by their lessons of 
wisdom and songs of enthusiasm taught succeeding ages to reason: 
and to imagine, should now be incapacitated from listening to the, 
language of their forefathers—these are considerations sufficient 
to excite the indignation of the dullest sensibility, to awaken the 
resentment of the coldest philanthropy, and to stimulate both to an 
active co-operation in a cause which pleads so powerfully for itself, 
by recollections of past glory and exhibitions of present suffering. 
And such would most probably be the case, were it not for the 
peculiar circumstances in which Great Britain is now placed., 
After a war of unparalleled extent and severity, she: at last pos- 
sesses, 
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sesses, we will not say enjoys, a state of peace. It is of the utmost 
consequence that this pacific repose should be preserved. The 
cause of humanity, the general voice of the country imperiously 
demand it. Her governors have therefore wisely abstained from 
participating in the war between the Greeks and their masters; and 
they will show their prudence by not involving the country in a fresh 
contest, even though the liberation of Greece should be the object 
and the reward of their exertions. But as it now appears extremely 
probable (we might, indeed, we believe, use a still stronger ex- 
pression) that the Greeks will be able to establish their inde- 
pendence, and as we may reasonably expect that their inexperience 
in political affairs will then subject them to difficulties which the 
counsel and example of this nation might help to alleviate, it niay 
not be uninteresting or unimportant to inquire what policy, under 
such circumstances, may be safely adopted towards them, and by 
what means we may most effectually teach them how to ‘ use as 
not abusing’ the blessings of recovered freedom. ‘They will have 
done little towards the attainment of political and individual happi- 
ness, even though complete success should crown their present 
efforts, if they do not learn to direct the government of their coun- 
try with prudence ; and all their sufferings and triumphs will have 
been endured and obtained in vain if their subsequent progress be 
a by incapacity, dissension, or jealousy. 

n the discussion of the question it is, we conceive, of the ut- 
most importance to keep this point distinctly and constantly in 
view,—that the amelioration of the political state of Greece must be 
gradual. Its future prosperity will, we are confident, bear a just 
proportion to its past and present sufferings; but we are satisfied 
that the chance of such a result will be infinitely increased if the 
change be effected by gentle and temperate measures; by example 
rather than by interference ; by counsel rather than by coercion. 
To give at once complete freedom to a people with whom slavery, 
in its most odious and dreadful form, has been long familiar, is not 
to confer a blessing ; it is to offer to them a temptation to disorder ; 
it is to stimulate them to violence. The reaction will be nearly as 
dangerous to their happiness, as fatal to their moral advancement, 
as the original pressure; licentiousness will take the place of passive 
endurance ; vain and irrational expectation will be substituted for 
despondent submission, and the evils of disorganization proceed no 
less from the excess than from the absence of political liberty. 

We are aware of the extreme difficulty of moderating the wishes 
of those who, after enduring for ages he tortures of oppression, 
are now, for the first time, relieved from a part of the weight of 
their servitude, and are looking forward to a still further alleviation 
of their sufferings. We are sensible also of the unpopularity we 
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may incur, and the misrepresentation to which we may subject our- 
selves, by endeavouring to check the ardour of those who would rush 
into the contest, absorbed solely by.a generous feeling, and careless 
of the consequences both to the people whom they wish to serve, and 
to the country to which they owe allegiance. But we are still more 
forcibly impressed with the necessity of inculcating, that mode- 
ration, both on the part of the liberators and the liberated, is in- 
dispensably necessary to ultimate success and permanent pros- 
perity. 

In the examination, therefore, of this subject, we will consider, 

ist. What has already been done by individuals, and by govern- 
ment, towards the furtherance of Greek emancipation. 

2d. What course it may hereafter be expedient to pursue. 

Sd. What prospect of happiness and prosperity opens to the 
Greeks, if they are restored to freedom. 

[t is well known to every traveller in Greece that our national 
character is held by the natives of that country in very high esti- 
mation. ‘The confidence which the best informed and most intelli- 
gent of the inhabitants have in our integrity and honour, and the 
admiration which they feel of the superiority of our civilization, are, 
we should say, nearly unlimited. Nor is this esteem on their part 
without sufficient reason. They have derived it im a great degree 
from personal intercourse with the enlightened travellers of this na- 
tion, whom during the last fifteen or twenty years the peculiar situ- 
ation of the rest of Europe has induced to devote their time, their 
health, and sometimes their lives to the investigation of that coun- 
try. In them they generally found, amongst other titles to their 
esteem, a scrupulous good faith and a sympathy with their misfor- 
tunes—qualities of which they may be said to have had no previous 
experience; of whose very existence, in the intercourse between 
nation and nation, they wergled to doubt. The greater par of the 
travellers had, indeed, neither the time nor the means to prove their 
good will to the unfortunate natives by any thing beyond commise- 
ration, or to demonstrate their integrity further than by a strict dis- 
charge of their pecuniary obligations: a few, however, were ena- 
bled from their situation in life to extend the credit of the national 
name by more active and permanent schemes for the relief and im- 
provement of the country. It is known to most of our readers that 
the preseat Lord Guildford endowed schools, portioned orphans, 
and .promoted the establishment of literary, societies with a zeal 
which does the highest honour to his enlightened philanthropy; and 
latterly the dissemination of the Scriptures has been commenced 
under the auspices of those Societies whose exertions in the cause 
of religion confer so much lustre on our age and country. All these 
acts of charity were calculated to produce, and have produced, od 
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feelings of gratitude and attachment to this nation, and have pre- 
pared the hearts and understandings of the unfortunate sufferers for 
that gradual improvement in their condition, which it is no less the 
wish of individuals than the intention of our government ultimately 
to effect. 

This being the general feeling towards the people of Greece, it 
was natural that upon their first manifesting a disposition to oppose 
the authority of their tyrants, the cry should be loud in their fa- 
vour, and the co-operation of this country, in the cause of free- 
dom, be demanded as a matter of expediency as well as of duty. 
But we will ask, would the immediate and open assistance of 
Great Britain, at the time when the Greeks first arose in resistance 
against their masters, have been the means most likely to ensure 
their ultimate and permanent liberation? ‘The ministers of this 
country were accused, in no very guarded terms, both at home and 
abroad, of a culpable apathy in not at once standing forth as the 
vindicators of freedom. We think wecan show the probability that 
such a course would have been the least advantageous even for the 
Greeks themselves, and that the moderate policy which has been 
adopted will probably have a more beneficial influence on the future 
fortunes of that interesting and uuhappy people. 

Had Great Britain at once declared herself the champion and 
protector of the Greeks, what would have been the consequence ? 
‘Trusting in the strength of that protection they would have pro- 
portionably relaxed in their own exertions; they would not have 
devoted themselves, as they have since done, with such constancy to 
the severe trial; they would not have displayed those energies without 
which liberty is an empty possession; they would not, in short, have 
proved their title to a change and an amelioration of their condi- 
tion. ‘Their independence, if it had been achieved, must have been 
guaranteed by this country ; they could only have enjoyed an im- 
perfect state of emancipation by virtue of our authority, and their 
political existence would have been undefined, fluctuating, and 
transitory. ‘They would, in fact, only have changed masters; and 
though that change would unquestionably have contributed very 
materially to their civilization and happiness, yet the uncertainty of 
its duration, and those jealousies which must naturally arise between 
even the most forbearing governors and the most docile dependents, 
would have formed a perpetual obstacle to the settlement and con- 
solidation of a free form of government. Putting therefore entirely 
aside, fur the present, the question of right and justice, Great Bri- 
tain, we think, has acted with more consideration for the future 
advancement of Grecian happiness by the temperate course which 
she has pursued, than by a sudden declaration of her sentiments and 
a rash exhibition of her power. This latter course, from its ap- 
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pearance of. charitable feeling and chivalrous gallantry, would have 
been more popular in this country ; but the danger would undeubt- 
edly have been great, not only of compromising our national cha- 
racter by holding out expectations which could not afterwards be 
realised, but also of committing the objects of our protection to a 
contest, from which we might have found it necessary to retire, and 
which they might have found it impossible to sustain. Instead there- 
fore of yielding to the impulses of feeling, which, though noble 
and generous, and at first beneficial, might have ultimately injured 
the cause both of freedom and humanity, our government adopted 
a safer and more practicable course. She assumed the office of 
mediator, she interposed the weight of her name and authority, she 
remonstrated and interceded in behalf of the suffering Christians, 
and, not discouraged by the frequent ill success of her interference, 
she has persevered, even to the present moment, with temper and 
firmness. The good results of this line of conduct are beginning 
now to manifest themselves. The Greeks have obtained time to 
display their spirit and fortitude to the eyes of Europe; they have 
thereby acquired a title to respect ; they have earned the considera- 
tion due to perseverance ; they have collected and in part organised 
their forces; and, for the first blind atrocities of revenge, they have 
gradually substituted a plan of more consistent operation. ‘They 
have learned not only to conquer, but to spare* the vanquished; and 
gradually ascending in the scale of heroism and of forbearance they 
have extorted applause even from those most inclined to look upon 
their efforts with distrust and indifference. 

While the Greeks have been thus, in part, achieving for them- 
selves their own liberation, there has been silently growing up, un- 
der the immediate protection of Great Britain, a power derived 
from the same source and speaking the same language, but which 
seems to have been spared the horrors of captivity, in order that it 
may now be the rallying point of freedom. The subjects of the 
Republic of the Ionian Islands, at this moment, (we speak, we trust, 
in no exaggerated language,) exhibit the animating spectacle of a 
people awakening to the perception, and gradually acquiring the 
right of intellectual advancement and civil liberty. For these two 
inestimable blessings, they will be indebted to this country; and 
though the measures which government has thought it expedient to 
pursue with respect to them, have been frequently reprobated as 
harsh or unconciliatory, yet the advantage of the system is now be- 
ginning to manifest itself, and will soon, we are confident, lead to 
the most important and satisfactory results. It is not solely with 
regard to the inhabitants of these islands, that this cheering prospect 





* We allude to the late capture of Napoli di Romania, where the Turkish garrison 
was not only spared, but conveyed away in Greek vessels. 
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resents itself; the benefit will, we trust, be of much wider extent. 

t will speak in the powerful and practical language of example, to 
the oppressed and debased natives of the adjoining continent, and 
stimulate them to regain, by the same gradual efforts, their 
station in civilized society. They will learn, from the seminaries of 
instruction there established, from the laws there administered, the 
blessings of education, of security of property, and of personal 
freedom ; and they will insensibly be led to imbibe the moral and 
political lessons there offered to their observation. It will be 
next to impossible that the experience in the Ionian islands, of the 
happiness derived from an equitable administration, should not oc- 
casion the dissemination through the continent of Greece, of senti- 
ments favourable to rational liberty, to commerce, to morality, and 
to literature. We allude to this point with the greater confidence 
and pleasure, since we observe in the High Commissioner's last 
Address to the Constitutional Assembly of the islands, both the 
acknowledgment of an improved state in the natives themselves, 
and the indications of a less coercive system to be adopted for the 
future, not only towards them but their unfortunate brethren on the 
adjoining continent. 

Since the above was written, a sqciety has been established in 
London, under the name of the Greek Committee. With the views 
of this Committee we have been made acquainted by the publica- 
tion of an Address, coupled with the resolutions of a meeting held 
on the 15th of May; but we have still to learn the modes by 
which its members propose to accomplish their objects. We are 
informed, in general terms, that ‘ they believe they have now 
ascertained the most effective means of assisting the objects of their 
solicitude,’ and on the assurance of this belief they call for pecuniary 
assistance; but they do not even hint in what manner the subscrip- 
tions are to be applied. It is not, we think, probable that any very 
considerable sui will be advanced, even by the most ardent well- 
wishers to the Grecian cause, without a more distinct specification 
of the plan which it is intended to pursue; nor can we anticipate any 
cinankabamean of sentiment and exertion when we observe that 
in the nomination of those who proposed and seconded the resolu- 
tions, and in the appointment of those who form the Committee of 
management, the gratification of political feelings seems to have been 
principally consulted. A society, whose hopes of producing exten- 

sive and permanent advantage should have rested upon comprehen- 
sive association and inquiry, is thus narrowed to a party—and to a 
party whose principles are in decided opposition to the sentiments 
of at least two-thirds of the British nation. We know that it was the 
wish of several moderate men, amongst those generally favourable 
to the measures of government, to coalesce on the present occasion 
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with their opponents, and to discuss, in a temperate manner, the 
plans most calculated to advance the moral and political welfare of 
Greece. They were disappointed in their wishes by the arrange- 
ment of the meeting. ‘They could not possibly subject themselves 
éven to the appearance of co-operation with Radicals; nor subse- 
quently could they consent, even though nominally admitted to a 
share in the management of the affairs of the society, to be out- 
numbered, and consequently out-voted, by the advocates of political 
opinions decidedly opposed to their own. But let a different mode 
of operation be attempted; let all party distinctions be for once 
abolished; let those to whom the direction of the plan of Grecian 
civilization is entrusted be impartially selected from persons of all 
persuasions and opinions, and we feel confident that even yet sucha 
society may be formed as would at once reflect a lustre on this 
country, and confer a blessing on that people, to the improvement 
of whose wretched condition their efforts would be directed. On 
this very important and interesting subject we shall make no apo- 
logy for throwing out such suggestions, and offering such remarks, 
as by subsequent investigation and discussion may, perhaps, be ma- 

tured into a scheme of comprehensive utility and benevolence. 
{ngland, among the many glorious characteristics of her present 
national grandeur, possesses one distinctive feature of which the 
annals of former times and nations afford no precedent, and the 
history of the present age no parallel. That honourable charac- 
teristic, is her comprehensive charity; a charity, which beholds 
with sympathy, and relieves with alacrity, the woes, not only of her 
own children, but of remote and unknown nations. Be the lan- 
guage and religion of the sufferers what they may; be their geo- 
graphical situation near or remote ; likely or unlikely to influence 
the present or future welfare of this country ;—relief is adminis- 
tered frequently even before application is made for it, and the 
mere endurance of misfortune is, in general, considered a sufticient 
title to its alleviation. We need not remind our readers of the 
humerous permanent societies formed for the gradual improvement 
of our fellow-creatures in distant quarters of the world, or of the 
many committees, which the sided calamities of a fire, an earth- 
quake, or a pestilence, have called into temporary but beneficent ex- 
istence. It may not, however, be superfluous to observe, that the 
efforts of the last-named associations, though conducted with at least 
equal zeal and benevolence, have not been attended with results 
proportionate to. the exertions of the permanent societies. This 
lias not proceeded from a deficiency of means ; (for, in general, 
the sums which they have raised and expended in a few months, 
have far exceeded the receipts and disbursements of the other asso- 
eiations during many years;) but from a too great eagerness to pro- 
duce 
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duce a favourable result, and from expecting, in the ardour of a 
generous philanthropy, to accomplish by instant exertion, what 
time and the gradual change of affairs can alone achieve. Had the 
enormous subscriptions, which some of these committees received, 
been husbanded with prudence, instead of being immediately spent; 
or had the receipts been converted into capital, and the interest 
only applied to the furtherance of schemes of general and perma- 
nent utility, the total benefit produced would have been incalculably 
increased. Let then the Greek society learn from the numerous 
examples presented to its observation, to what specific objects its 
benevolent exertions should be devoted; let it be aware that the 
most munificent donations, when applied to the collective wants of 
a people, afford no durable relief, and that though the distribu- 
tion of large sums may make a more brilliant appearance on the 
page of a Report, yet that the effect of such charity is insignificant, 
when compared with what may be accomplished by a much smaller 
expenditure, directed to a scheme of gradual amelioration. A sub- 
scription of £200,000 would hardly afford even a week’s relief to 
the numerous applicants, and if laid out in the purchase of military 
stores, might be lost in the course of a single siege or battle: but 
the interest of that sum appropriated to the purposes of general 
civilization, would open a field for the exercise of benevolence, 
-which we cannot contemplate without feelings of pure and cordial 
satisfaction. 

To accomplish this most desirable end, we would recommend 
-the establishment of a permanent society, whose object should be 
‘the moral, religious, and inteliectual amelioration of Greece. The 
effect produced by such a society would be gradual, and therefore 
more efficacious; it would do much more than merely deliver the 
sufferers from the evils of the passing hour ; it would assist them in 
bursting the chains of mental bondage, and guide them m the way 
.to future civilization ; it would teach them, in short, to deserve and 
consequently to enjoy political liberty. By the establishment of 
schools, by sending out intelligent travellers, empowered to inquire 
into the actual state of morality and of general advancement amongst 
the mass of the population, it would direct into proper channels 
those elements of virtue and of knowledge which, in their perfect 
development, constitute the greatness and prosperity of nations. If 
it be objected to such a plan, that its operation will be too tardy, 
and that immediate relief is what is required; we reply that the 
cause of the Greeks does not now appear to hang in such a balance 
as to he turned by the light weight of individual interference, bnd 
that if the question of physical superiority between them and their 
oppressors must be ultimately decided by a third party, that effect 
can only be produced by the interposition of the nation. A society, 
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on the other hand, could achieve what a country at large could not 
possibly attempt. It might attend to all the minuter details of civil 
organization, pursue its inquiries, and diffuse its influence where the 
more cumbrous machinery of government could not be brought 
into action, and effect, by dexterity and address, what force could 
never hope to accomplish. 

The question of the freedom of the Greeks must not, however, 
be considered as it affects them alone ; for it involves contingencies 
of complicated interest, in its relation to other powers. On this 
point we now proceed to offer a few remarks. 

It is not an uncommon apprehension, that if the Turkish power 
in Europe be destroyed, and the Grecian states brought again into 
existence, as a distinct nation, an immense accession of influence will 
accrue to Russia; that the Greeks must, in fact, be subservient to 
that power ; that the possession of Archangel, of Petersburgh, 
and of Constantinople, on three different seas, will raise her to the 
first rank of naval powers; that our own maritime superiority in 
the Mediterranean will be destroyed ; and the existence of our In- 
dian empire seriously endangered. If the question were confined 
merely to this ground ; if it were certain that the continuance of the 
miseries of a Christian country would guarantee us: from such a 
formidable combination of misfortune, still we would say, in the 
ardour of that. courage for which we have always been distin- 
guished, in the rectitude of that policy which we have generally fol- 
lowed, in the spirit of that religion which we profess and venerate, 
* We will not accept of security on such conditions. We will not— 
that our trade may be extended over a wider territory, that our 
ships may sweep unresisted over an ampler expanse of ocean—we 
will not endure, that the children of that land, to which we owe 
every thing, after religion, most valuable, science, art, poetry, philo- 
sophy—whose voice awakened us from the deep slumbers of bar- 
barisim, and directed us to the attainment of intellectual pre-emi- 
nence ;—that that land, with all its recollections, its images of beauty, 
its temples worn by the footsteps of heroes, its sacred mountains, 
and poetic streams, should be left desolate ; a prey to the ferocity 
of barbarians, without feelings to sympathize with departed gran- 
deur,—without generosity to pardon the unsuccessfulness of pa- 
triotic devotion,—without religion to stay the slaughtering hand 
when despair pleads for mercy.’ 

But we do not think that such would be the political results. 
It by no means follows, either that Greece, when free, must ensure 
her liberty by Russian superintendance; or, even if that were the 
case, that Russia, with extent of territory, would acquire extent of 
power, ‘The probability, we should say, is on the other side. It 
is much more likely that Russia, a nation ‘only in the grisle of man- 
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hood,’ aiready possessed of an extent of empire far, very far, beyond 
the means of her population, her capital, or her civilization, would 
be weakened, rather than strengthened, by any enlargement of do- 
minion. The frame of her body politic, already too gigantic for 
the production or continuance of active and vigorous health, would 
be still more distorted and enfeebled by expansion in outward bulk 
before the internal mass was strengthened by sound and wholesome 
discipline. — Lf all the regions, indeed, which owned her sway, from 
Archangel to Kamskatcha, with all their different varieties of pro- 
duce and of population, were perfectly civilized, and ably governed, 
there is no doubt that the acquisition of European ‘Turkey, which 
would give her the command of another sea, avd place within her 
grasp the productions of other climates, would immeasurably m- 
crease her power, and consolidate her authority. In proportion, 
however, as such an acquisition would be advantageous to a free 
and enlightened goverument, would it be prejudicial to her im her 
present state of semi-barbarism. ‘The history of all nations teaches 
us that political power should be gradually expansive ; that when 
the population, the capital, the intellect of a country have increased 
with such constant and uniform acceleration, as to require more 
space for their exertion, then, and_not till then, space should be 
provided: they are weakened, they are lost, if it be conceded to 
them before their full active powers are generated. 

But even under the most favourable circumstances, and allowing 
the necessity of increase of territory to a nation advancing in 
civilization, still there is a limit to territorial aggrandizement,— 
there is a point at which, if we may so express ourselves, her in- 
tellectual, active, and productive powers are kept in equilibrio, 
and beyond which, their reciprocal agency is deranged and de- 
stroyed, The fall of the greatest empires has, in a considerable 
degree, been owing to their neglect of this moral and political equi- 
poise. They have not equally promoted advancement of intellect, 
increase of population, creation of capital, and acquisition of terri- 
tory. Some of these they have encouraged with undue partiality, 
and have suffered the others to dwindle through neglect; nor have 
they allowed for the gradual and imperceptible change which the 
lapse of time, and the ever-varying position of human affairs, effect 
in the relations of human policy. ‘The complete exertion of all these 
powers marks complete civilization; beneath or beyond that point, 
there are infinite varieties ; and the wisdom of government is exercised 
with most difficulty in meeting such contingencies. When a state 
is advancing in the full career of improvement ; when the diffusion 
of knowledge, the increase of numbers, the accumulation of re- 
sources, the acquisition of territory, mark the exuberance of political 
health, it is easy, under these circumstances, to hold the reins of 
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government ; it requires then no extraordinary sagacity to direct into 
proper channels this current, this life-blood of prosperity. Nature 
will then assist in the operation; and the abstaining from interfe- 
rence is frequently the chief, the only wisdom. When, however, the 
political constitution is disordered; when the relation, which its 
functions ought to bear to each other, is deranged; when territory 
increases more rapidly than population, or numbers outrun the 
supply of food, or the degree of enterprize surpasses the accumu- 
lation of revenue, or education and the diffusion of knowledge 
keep not pace with the progress of these other powers, then, in- 
deed, the most perfect ability is required to restrain or to animate, 
to compress or to expand, the internal movements ; anda treatment, 
which in the natural state of the constitution, would be salutary, 
becomes in that case prejudicial and destructive. The present con- 
dition of Russia will exemplify what we have advanced. She is an 
infant state, rising, but not very rapidly, in civilization and power ; 
and she is restrained in her advances to political preponderance 
chiefly by the disproportion of her territory to all the other consti- 
tuent parts of her power. Her capital, her population, the state 
of her laws, her intellectual and moral progress, are infinitely in- 
ferior to the extent of her landed surface. Is it not then reasonable 
to conclude, that, by still increasing the disproportion between the 
parts of her political fabric, her progress to real greatness will be 
still more effectually impeded? If such be the case, we need not 
be apprehensive, that the liberation of the Greeks, and the expul- 
sion of the Turks, can be obtained only at the risk of dangerously 
augmenting Russian preponderance. 

We have thus attempted to trace the probable consequences, 
which would result to Russia from the possession of Greece. 
But as our speculations on this point may not be considered by 
all as satisfactory, we will take another view of the subject, and 
briefly indicate the grounds on which we may form our anticipa- 
tions, that Greece, restored to freedom and established as an inde- 
pendent maritime power, may prove a formidable obstacle to the 
extension of Russian preponderance im that quarter of the globe. 

The slightest glance at a map of the Mediterranean sea and its 
adjoining coasts will be sufficient to show the peculiar natural ad- 
vantages which Greece enjoys with regard to climate, commerce, 
and security. Between the 36th and 41st degrees of north latitude 
the heat has not that overwhelming power which enervates and de- 
presses the natives of a more southern position, and its force in 
Greece is still further tempered by the vicinity of the sea, and by 
those mountainous ridges, some of them clothed with eternal snows, 
which intersect it in every direction. Nothing can surpass the 
delicious temperature of the islands in autumn, and of the winter 
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at Athens, A cool * sea-breeze, beginning to blow at -nearly the 
same hour every evening, moderates the heats of the former situa- 
tion, whilst at Athens the thermometer rarely descends during the 
winter below the freezing point. The longevity of the natives is 
im proportion to these natural advantages, and at the latter place 
‘we knew several who had passed their hundredth year. ‘This 
excellence and variety of climate are manifest also in the variety 
and quality of the produce of the earth. ‘Un des pays (says an 
intelligent writer, who, from long residence in the country, was 
perfectly well acquainted with it) un des pays les plus agréable- 
ment diversifiés du globe, c’est la Gréce: elle est l’'abrégé de tous 
les climats. Les plantes qui croissent entre les tropiques pros- 
perent dans ses plaines et sur ses coteaux ; et celles des régions les 
plus septentrionales s’acclimatent sur ses montagnes. L’Olyinpe, 
le Pinde, le Parnasse, les monts sourcilleux de I Arcadie, nourris- 
sent dans leurs flancs et sur leurs sommets une fraicheur éternelle, 
tandis que les vallées assises 4 leurs pieds jouissent d’un printem)s 
perpétuel. Les terres qui se réfusent a la culture, ne se réfusent 
pas a la végétation; elles produisent d’elles-mémes le thym, le 
serpolet, la marjolaine, toutes les plantes aromatiques. Un tel 
pays doit étre singuliérement propre a nourrir du bétail: aussi y 
éléve-t-on des troupeaux nombreux. On y nourrit méme, six mois 
de année, tous ceux des régions voisines. Quand l’Apreté des 
hivers chasse les bergers Albanais de leurs montagnes, ils viennent 
chercher dans le beau climat de la Gréce des paturages plus sub- 
stantiels et plus abondans. _ IIs jouissent du droit de parcours dans 
tous les terreins qui sont en friche; et malgré la tyrannic des 
Beys qui les rangonnent sans pitié, leurs hivernages en général 
sont peu couteux.’+ 

Such is, as we can ourselves testify, not an exaggerated picture 
of the climate of Greece. Its situation and the peculiar form of 
its territory are not less admirable, and enable it to take full advan- 
tage of the richness and copiousness of its productions. At the 
very extremity of Europe, it nearly touches the shores of Asia and 
Africa. By means of the Archipelago and Black Sea, and by the 
rivers which flow into the latter, it can convey by water-carriage to 
its own shores the produce of the northern climes. By the eastern 
extremity of the Mediterranean sea, it gains access to the com- 
merce of Egypt, and we may add of India; whilst, by means of 
its western division, it can hold commercial intercourse with all the 
great powers of Europe, with Austria, with Italy, with Irance, 





* Ais Zepugno Aly wvuovrag antac 
Qusavog avincw. &c.—Odyss. ¥, 63. 
+ Beaujour, Tableau du Commerce de la Gréce, vol. i. p. 136. 
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and with Spain. Greece is deficient in large navigable rivers, but 
this defect is in part supplied by the peculiarities of its conforma- 
tion. ‘The islands which cluster around the continent lie so close 
to’ it and to each other, that the intermediate seas assume the 
appearance of immense canals or rivers, and answer in some degree 
the purpose of internal navigation. The long line of her insular and 
continental coast is broken and penetrated by large bays and gulphs, 
which form harbours of every degree of capacity and security, from 
the open roadstead to the land-locked port in which the navy of 
Great Britain may ride in safety. All these natural advantages 
are confirmed by that without which they would be of little avail 
—security of situation. The seas which encircle and enrich her, pro- 
tect her on the east, the south, and the west; whilst the vast moun- 
tains of Albania and Macedonia, the Chimariot and Olympian 
range form her northern bulwark ; nct in one single line of defence, 
which being forced, the interior of the country would be exposed 
without protection to the invader; but this rampart is backed 
and strengthened by other natural lines of circumvallation, by the 
rauge of Pindus and of CE&ta, by the Corinthian and Saronic 
seas, by the isthmus: and even if these were captured, the 
deep defiles of Arcadia and of Laconia would receive the retreat- 
ing army, and give time to the last defenders of their country to 
rally and collect their scattered forces. The history of the won- 
ders which the ancient Greeks achieved acquires confirmation from 
inspecting the features of the country which they inhabited; and 
we will not despair of beholding their deeds rivalled by those 
whom we (who have been spared their trials and their misfortunes) 
designate with such philosophic indifference as the most debased 
of mankind. 

But vain, it will be said, are the beauty of climate, and the 
bounty of production, if commercial talent exist not to take 
advantage of the generosity of nature; vain the barriers of moun- 
tains and of seas, if the stronger defence be not found im the 
hearts and arms of the inhabitants. To prove that such a spirit as 
the latter survives, it will be sufficient to adduce not only the 
memorable example of Suli, but those martial achievements both 
by sea and land which have distinguished the progress of the Greek 
insurrection; and our anticipations with respect to the future 
extension of their commerce may be indulged, without any fear 
of disappointment. It requires not to be formed, it already 
exists, and by only a moderate share of encouragement may be 
increased to an indefinite degree. With a pressure upon it of 
extortion absolutely without any parallel in the history of the 
world, with every thing not only to repress its ardour but to 
extinguish its very existence, while its adventurers are liable to 
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every species of robbery, from the rapacity of the governors or 
the ill faith of their debtors* and are insecure in their persons, 
their property, their lives, it still triumphs, and expands itself into 
new channels with rapidity and vigour. Can it be for.a moment 
doubted, that if she does so much with a very scanty population, 
and under all the disadvantages of the most disastrous tyranny with 
which a nation was ever cursed, under the protection of wise and 
equal laws, and with security of persons and property, and all the 
concomitant blessings of an enlightened and free government, she 
would become, in a short time, not only a great commercial but a 
great naval power, and realise the splendid prophecy which one of 
her sublimest poets applied only to an inconsiderable portion of 
her territory ? 
rebuos 82 tis Adavaroy 

nas Tavd aAisoxsa ywgayv 

ravlolanocw umsotace Fevois, 

xiovee Sasnoviny.—Olymp. H. Ll. 33. 

There is, therefore, every reason to expect that Greece restored 
to freedom would prosper as a wealthy and commercial country, 
and that she would be able to maintain herself by the fertility of 
her resources and the bravery of her inhabitants. ‘That with 
wealth and security talent and genius would return, we consider as 
equally certain. Indeed this mbheritance of their forefathers has 





* The following anecdote told hy M. Beaujour, Tableau du Commerce de la Gréce, 
vol. ii. p. 176, displays the lamentable extent to which, in commercial transactions, ill 
faith is carried. ‘ Je sollicitais un janissaire qui passait pour riche a remplir ses en- 
gagemens avec un Francais, Cet homme éludait mes raisons par des raisons frivoles; 
je me fachai et le menagai du Pacha et du cordeau. Il m'écouta avec le plus grand 
Jlegme, et me répondit: Je sais que vous pouvez me faire étrangler, mais je sais aussi 
que vous ne le ferez pas; car aprés tout qu’y gagnerait votre marchand? Avaut de 
mourir je me declarerais fuailli et vous l'exposeriez 4 perdre la totalité de sa créance ; 
au lieu qu’en practisant avec moi, il peut n’en perdre qu’une partie.’ This same author, 
yol.i. p. 272, has given a very interesting account of the commercial ardour and 
spirit prevalent amongst the natives of Ambelukia, a village at the entrance of the Vale 
of Tempe, which we shall describe. ‘ Ambelakia par son activité ressemble plutét a un 
bourg dé Hollande qu’a un village de Turkie. Ce village répand par son industrie le 
mouvement et la vic dans tout le pays d’alentour, et il dunve naissance 4 un commerce 
immense qui lie |’Allemagne a la Gréce par mille fils. Sa population, qui a triplé 
depuis quinze ans, est aujourdhui de 4,000 ames ; et toute cette population vit dans les 
teintureries comme un essaim d’abeilles vit dans une ruche. On ne connait poiut dans 
ce village les vices ni les soucis qu’engendre l’oisiveté. Les caurs des Ambelakiotes 
sont purs et leurs visages contens. La servitude, qui flétrit 4 leurs pieds les campagnes 
qu’arrose le Penée, n'est 9 montée sur leurs coteaux ; aucun Turc ve peut habiter ni 
séjourver parmi eux ; et ils se gouvernent, comme leurs anceétres, par leurs proteyeros et 


par leurs propres angen Deux fois les farouches Mussulmans de Larisse, jaloux 
de leur aisance ct de leur bonheur, ont tenté d’escalader leurs montagues et de piller 
leurs maisons ; et deux fois ils ont été repoussés par des mains qui ont soudain quitté la 
navette pour s’armer du mousquet.’—What an animating picture! How forcibly 
does it carry convictiun that if Turkish oppression were destroyed, the commercial 
spirit and political happiness of the Greeks would not be confined to the mountains of 
Ambelakia ! 
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never entirely been dissipated by the sons; this noblest possession 
has never totally been destroyed ; the spark has been kept alive, 
during the long darkness of captivity, in the bosoms of her exiled 
children; that flame has latterly burnt with increasing lustre ; the 
torch of her literature has been lighted in different places, and 
when united on the altars of Hellas it may burn, we will not say 
with its ancient splendour, but witha brilliance that may guide and 
cheer its adorers to national and individual happiness. 

It seems, indeed, as if many circumstances were now concurring 
to ensure the regeneration of the Greeks. For some years past 
they have been directing their attention to their ancient literature, 
and the writings of their best authors are filled with those exhor- 
tations to their countrymen, which the contemplation of the deeds 
of their ancestors is so forcibly calculated to excite. Whilst this 
intellectual improvement has taken place, its progress has been 
advanced in some degree by the conduct of the Turks. Within 
the last half century their oppression has been more cruel; the 
appeals of those Greeks which have stimulated their countrymen 
to resistance have, in consequence, had a stronger claim upon their 
attention, and have increased their general ardour for emancipation. 
We entertain little doubt that the present most atrocious conduct 
of the Mussulmans to their unfortunate subjects will hasten the 
final catastrophe, and separate for ever the heirs of immortal fame, 
from these children of brutality and ignorance. It is, indeed, 
impossible to suppose that in the present condition of the civilized 
world, in the present advanced and progressive state of liberal 
feeling and sound knowledge throughout Europe, the subjuga- 
tion of a Christian to a Mahometan power, in the fairest portion 
of its territory, can be much longer tolerated. It cannot be that 
the free and enlightened policy which is awakening through Europe 
will suffer to be excluded from the participation of its own ac- 
quired blessings, a nation which has so many claims on its notice 
and gratitude. 

Secured in the enjoyment of the blessings of freedom, there is 
every probability that Greece will prove a powerful check to 
whatever views of ambition Russia may have in that part of the 
globe. Those to whom the rising greatness of this Northern 
power is a source of apprehension may perhaps feel re-assured 
by the consideration that a maritime state, placed as Greece is, in 
the very heart of the Mediterranean, and touching, as it were, the 
resources of three quarters of the globe, will at no very distant 
period assume a station amongst nations, which will enable her to 
repel the assault, and repress the aggression even of the most 
powerful. Nor will the cool calculating genius of Great Britain 
tremble at the prospect of such a commercial rival. She will not 
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imagine that even a part (and that the most insignificant part in the 
eyes of a philosopher) of her power can be increased by the conti- 
nued depression of a people formed to assume a high station in the 
civilized world, and that _ os enslaved will advance her greatness 
more effectually than Greece free and enlightened. She will per- 
ceive, that the establishment of an independent commercial people 
in that sea, where she, at a great expense and bya precarious 
tenure, maintains a few ports for her shipping, a few inlets for her 
manufactures, will increase tenfold the market for her own produce, 
and in the same proportion advance her real prosperity. 

But supposing that Greece should recover her independence, 
and that the Ottoman power should be expelled from its usurped 
possessions in Europe, it will be asked, what form of government 
should the liberated nation adopt, and by what means shall its in- 
dependence be secured? These are questions of deep interest 
and importance, and their complete solution must depend on 
many contingencies: the final arrangement must, of course, fre- 
quently arise out of the events of the moment. A general outline, 
however, of the constitution which appears most adapted to the 
situation and prospects of Greece, may safely be attempted. 

The recollection of her ancient forms of commonwealth, as well 
as the livelier feeling of her recent oppression, clearly point out 
the inaptitude of Greece for a monarchical government. She has 
been taught, by the sufferings of later years, to annex the idea of 
oppression to the rule of one, and to attach to the word rupavvos 
rather its modern than its original meaning. We wish to see her 
possess that form of constitution which appears most congenial to 
the feelings of her nature, and most favourable to her enjoyment of 
civil liberty, that of a representative confederation, under the con- 
trol of a supreme council, or of an elected president. As the 
provincial distinctions of her ancient state are not even yet obli- 
terated, though the names have been disused ; as Attic acuteness 
still shines pre-eminent over the intellects of the adjoming districts, 
and Spartan courage still vindicates its title to superior distinction ; 
and as the general use of the provincial appellations might serve an 
excellent purpose by keeping constantly in view the intellectual 
and martial fame of her ancestors, it appears, we think, advisable 
to re-establish her territory on the plan of its original partition ; 
to let each province have its separate capital, distinct council 
and municipal laws, for the arrangement of its domestic affairs, 
whilst the general interests of the commonwealth should be dis- 
cussed in the annual assemblies formed by deputies from the 
provinces and principal towns. The honour of being the seat of 
assembly should be conceded to those places where the associations 
of celebrity are the strongest—to Athens, to Delphi, or to Ther- 
mopyle. 
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mopyle. This we consider not as a matter of trifling iniportance, 
particularly with a people of such a lively temperament as the 
Greeks. ‘To our dull fancies it may appear, indeed, a question of 
indifference ; an English orator would probably declaim as fluently 
on the plains of Bannockburn as in the fields of Runnymede: 
but it is not so with the children of that land where ‘ not a moun- 
tain rears its head unsung.’ They are peculiarly sensible to the 
influence of local associations; they cling with a tenacity which 
the contrast of their present condition makes more striking and 
affecting, to the virtue of a name; they in common conversation 
claim communion with the great spirits, who, in ancient times, 
moved amid the scenes of their earthly paradise, and who left the 
impress of their minds in characters never to be effaced, on its sur- 
face, and they claim this derivative possession of glory as the only 
treasure of which their barbarian oppressors cannot deprive them. 
Let them then in such places, consecrated by great events, and 
endeared by the solemnity of recollections, assemble in delibera- 
tion; let them there collect their Amphyctionic Council; there— 





. those illusions which excite the scorn, 
Or move the pity of unthinking minds, 
They will be mainly outward ministers 
Of inward conscience ; with whose service charg’d 
They come and go,—chast’ning intemperate grief, 
Or pride of heart abating : and whene’er, 
For less important ends those phantoms move, 
Who wou’d forbid them, if their presence serve 
Among wild mountains and unpeopled heaths, 
Filling a space else vacant, to exalt 
The forms of nature and enlarge her pow’rs ?” 


It cannot then, we think, reasonably be doubted, that the Greek 
nation, so constituted, will be able to maintain* its independence, 
and gradually to advance from tranquillity to enterprize, from enter- 
prize to wealth, from wealth to power. She will have all the vigour 
of an infant state, with the additional advantage of having known 
the bitterness of adversity, and she will possess all the elastic acti- 
vity of first civilization with the experience which age and variety 
of fortune have presented to her. ‘The consciousness of freedom, 
the inexpressible delight of security of possession, will give an 





* All this we venture to assert in opposition to the authority of so diligent a traveller 
as Sir Wm. Gell. We are willing to do justice to this gentleman for the accuracy of 
his measurements, the correctness of his sketches, the penetration of his views, when 
the question regards a ruined temple or a defaced column. But the knowledge of the 
face of a country is a totally different thing trom the comprehension of the heart and 
soul of a nation, An adept in the science of palwo-castrametation may be, and 
generally is, a very indifferent political philosopher, and a worse political prophet, 
See his Jast Tour in the Morea, passim. 
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impulse to the exertions of the natives, which will soon branch 
out into every ckaunel of speculation. With wealth and power, 
morality, religion and sound knowledge will also revive. We 
brand the unfortunate Greeks with every term of opprobrium 
for their want of good faith, for their superstition, and for their 
ignorance; and the cruelties which they have, in their present war- 
fare, exercised against their oppressors when they have had the 
power of retaliation, have been even adduced as reasons why they 
should be left to themselves as utterly unworthy of the co-operation 
of civilized Europeans. We do not wish to deny their guilt, we 
do not stand forth as the apologists for the bloody vengeance with 
which they have visited their tyrants, but what cannot be defended 
may be palliated by the consideration of the peculiar aggravation 
under which they acted. Men whose sires and grandsires have 
delivered down to them the appalling tradition of miseries which 
they had suffered from their Ottoman masters; who had themselves 
participated in those sufferings, and who are, at this moment, 
groaning under anguish increased far beyond the intensity of any 
former period; men who had beheld tie common privileges, the 
sacred rights of human nature constantly and grossly outraged in the 
persons of themselves and families,-each of whom could, perhaps, 
number by the days of his life, the insults and injuries which the 
barbarians, whom he was compelled to serve, had inflicted on 
himself, his wife, or children; surely such men should be treated 
with indulgence, if, when a moment presented itself for acquitting 
this long and dreadful score of atrocity, they anticipated the course 
of legal punishment, and by too summary a process took that retri- 
bution into their own hands which should be executed only by 
public justice. 

Let us then (we are authorized by the probabilities of political 
calculation) indulge in the animating idea, that Greece will again 
be free. Let us contemplate her endowed with all those natural 
and acquired advantages of which we have above sketched a feeble 
outline, advanced to her proper station amidst independent nations, 
a maritime republic, a confederated state, the abode of enterprize, 
of knowledge, of morality, of liberty. Let us present her to our 
imaginations, arrayed in the glory of the past and the admiration of 
the present times, deriving from ancient recollections an incentive 
to future exertions, and forming to the prototype of ancestral re- 
nown, her own thoughts and actions. It is impossible to calculate 
the extent of the power and prosperity and fame, which Greece, 
under such circumstances, might acquire. We know not where to 
fix the limits of human capacity and improvement in ordinary cases ; 
and where should we presume to assign boundaries to a people re- 
stored at once from ages of sorrow and suffcring, to the full enjoy- 
ment 
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ment of freedom ; placed in a territory of beauty, of which even 
their own poets, in their own immortal verse, have failed to convey 
an adequate idea; enjoying the luxuries of climate and the conve- 
nience of maritime intercourse, more than most spots of the globe ; 
endowed with talents of enterprize and speculation, to take the 
completest advantage of all these natural treasures ; and finally, 
gifted with that genius and imagination which can alone preserve 
the commercial character from grossness, and elevate the calcu- 
lations of worldly prudence, to the purity of intellectual refinement? 
In other countries, some of these gifts of fortune may be apparent, 
but Greece alone enjoys an union of them all. The sky m 
other climes may be as serene, the produce of other soils as luxuri- 
ant, the facilities of commerce on other shores as important, the 
talents of the natives of other countries as undisputed ; but where 
shall we find all these ingredients of individual and political happi- 
ness united, and moreover sanctified, (if we may so express our- 
selves,) by that spirit of the past, which breathes its notes of sym- 
pathy and reminiscence over her seas, her mountains, her groves, 
and her temples ? 

To conclude—Greece will, we firmly hope, accomplish her 
own independence; her moral and mental emancipation we trust 
she may receive from Great Britain. ‘To this country she looks as 
to her natural protector ; and we ourselves, amidst the ruins of 
Athens, have listened to those representations which the poor de- 
based Greek, in the full confidence that every Briton must sympa- 
thise with his woes, has uttered to move our pity. ‘The appeal was 
deeply affecting, not from the power, but from the weakness of the 
speaker; not from the unison of his sentiments with the present, 
but from their contrast with the past. It was not a moment of 
—_ for them to whom the appeal was made; there was no 
consolation in the idea, that a descendant of the illustrious people, 
who had created the wonders which appeared on every side, stood 
a suppliant to the children of a race which, at that time, was re- 
amoved only a few degrees from barbarism. It was not with emo- 
tions of exultation, that we reflected upon the change which two 
thousand years had caused in the relative situation of the two coun- 
tries. The beautiful temples, where the sons of genius and of heroism 
had assembled, lay broken into fragments at our feet ; forms which 
seemed to breathe in marble, had been shattered by the hand of 
time and of ignorance ; arches and porticos arose in majesty, not 
over warriors and statesmen, but above the path of the goatherd and 
his flocks; in the area where assembled multitudes had listened to 
matchless eloquence, on the very steps where the master-mind had 
embodied into perfect language, irresistible argument, the dull des- 
pot of the country reclined in solitary stupidity; the streams on 
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which poetry and philosophy had chaunted or meditated, were dry; 
the ports whence had issued triumphant navies, were deserted; and 
even the tombs of those who were contemporary with these achieve- 
ments, lay open before us, to satisfy the curiosity or reward the 
avarice of the casual traveller. All this appeared to our contem- 
plation, whilst we were conscious that the fanes and altars of our 
own country were entire, her senate house filled with the echoes 
of free and enlightened debate, her ports and rivers crowded with 
the vessels of commerce, and the sepulchres of her children un- 
polluted. Nothing could so irresistibly press on the mind the mu- 
tability of human greatness; nothing could so feelingly make us 
tremble for the future fortunes of our native land ; nothing could 
so effectually soften any insensibility we might have had to the suf- 
ferings of a fallen and degraded nation. 

Yes, that nation is fallen, is degraded, but she is not irreclaim- 
able. Her misfortunes are not to be reckoned as her crimes. She 
is weighed down by a load of oppression, and all her energies, her 
virtuous hopes, her moral qualities are compressed into inaction ; 
but if the incumbent weight be removed, they may yet revive,— 
again bear the blossoms of civilization, and once more ripen into 
beauty. . 

We will address her then in the animating language of her sub- 
‘lime warrior-bard; in the very words which of old celebrated the 
‘triumph of Freedom over Barbaric power; on that memorable day 
when civilization was protected, literature preserved, science and 
art rescued, and the future refinement of the world secured. 

w maides “EAAnvmy, ire, 
EaAsviegele raloid, edsudegels ds 
Tlasdas, Suveinces, Semv re wailowov sy, 
Onxas te reolovwy. vuv treg mavlew alwy.* 








Art. XI1.— Histoire de la Théophilantropie, depuis sa Naissance 
jusgu’ad son Extinction: par M. Grégoire, ancien Evéque de 
Blois, Membre de l'Institut, &c. 
Ts work, which now forms part of M. Gregoire’s Histoire 
des Sectes Religieuses, was first published in a German trans- 
lation at Hanover, by Professor Staudlen of Gottingen. It con- 
tains materials for an interesting chapter in the history of the 
French Revolution. 
According to M. Gregoire, infidelity was imported into France 
from England by the author of the poem upon Natural Religion, 
before which time very few Prenek works could be found in 
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which the fundamental truths of Christianity were attacked. "This 
statement may be left without examining its accuracy for the pre- 
sent.’ It is'certam, however, that the first attempt to establish a 
deistical form of worship’was made in London during the Ame- 
rican war, by David Wilhams; a person well knownin his day. He 
had been minister of a dissenting congregation at Liverpool, and 
in the early days of Unitarianism, endeavoured to’ introduce an 
Unitarian liturgy there; but not stopping long at ‘the half-way 
house’ himself, he is said to have concerted with Franklin a plan 
for the propagation of deism, and in 1776 he published a 

* Liturgy on the Universal Principles of Religion and Morality.’ 
Inthe preface to this book, (which is-now not easily to be ob- 
tained,) he observes that when errors have been left to their 
natural operation, and men permitted to indulge them without 
restraint, they have often proved to be innocent, sometimes useful 
delusions: but the evil becomes serious when governments adopt 
the errors of weak and wicked men ; and, of all errors, none has 
been so pernicious as that of attempting to enforce uniformity of 
opmion by penallaws. Philosophy and religion have both sutfer- 
ed from: being too speculative, chimerical and complex.. We 
have learnt from Bacon that the former was to be reformed by 
experiment; and David Williams leaves the reader to infer that 
tlre latter requires to be reformed by the same means. Religion, 
he proceeds to say, is a principal security and inducement to the 
practice of those great virtues on which the happiness of the 
world depends; public worship is this simple and cleat prin- 
ciple reduced to practice; and it is efficient for the end pro- 
posed, as long as it furnishes proper motives to all the people. 
‘ Their minds are something similar to machines, regulated on a 
Sunday for the duties of the following week.’ And this perhaps 
every modest man would acknowledge to be necessary for his 
own moral conduct. Philosophers, of the first character for un- 
derstariding and’ morals, had confessed it: ‘ They complained 
not only of having lost that pleasure which all virtuows minds 
have in a public acknowledgment of their duties, but that they 
found themselves failing in many instances of moral conduct, 
because the reasons and motives of it had not been lately before 
them.’ But public worship, which is so conducive to this end, 
and ought to be so delightful, could not be enjoyed in this coun- 
try by any man who had the misfortune to disapprove of the book 
of Common Prayer; and the methods: of worship among the Dis- 
senters; and in providing for such persons, David Williams 
maintained, he was acting m accord with ‘ that prevailing. temper 
and disposition of men in England, which may be called the 
Spirit 
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Spirit of the Times, and the ruling law of the land.’ The ruling 
law of he land, Heaven be thanked! it na not be called. 
- The liturgy; which is thus prefaced; is purely a thanksgiving 
service. Directions; indeed, are given where the, lessons and the 
general confession; and the litany are to be read; but the latter 
at least must have undergone some radical retrenchments before 
it.could suit the description of persons for whose accommodation 
the new service was designed. Some hymus from the Paradise 
Lost and Thom$on’s Seasons, and a collection of Psalms; are added. 
‘The intention being anti-Christian, V oltaire and the King of Prussia 
encouraged him in it, and he obtained subscriptions enough to 
open. a chapel in Margaret Street, where he officiated, calling 
himself the Priest of Nature. It has been said that in his first 
sermon he declaimed against all religious institutions which have 
Revelation for their basis; but this may reasonably be doubted: 
It would have been imprudent to provoke the laws; and David, 
erroneous as he was in his opinion’, was more likely, by his 
habitual calmness and moderation, to conciliate good-will, than 
togive unnecessary offence. The scheme was one of those errors 
which may safely be left to take their course; it lasted four years, 
and by that time, funds, congregation, and Priest of Nature were 
alike wanting. ‘The latter could not regularly attend on account 
of his health, and his other avocations; nor did he chuse to dis- 
charge the expenses incurred for a society which he served 
tuitously. As for the congregation, David Williams himself 
told M. Gregoire that a great number of them gradually went on 
to atheism, and then of course quitted the society. M. Gregoire 
adds, ‘ @ da suite de cet aveu, précieux pour la religion et histoire; 
je mempressat de lui rappeler la prédiction de Bossuet, appuyée 
sur Pexpérience ; les divagations de Tesprit livré a@ tui-méme, le 
conduisent @ [abandon de tous les principes qui consolent Phu- 
manité et qui sont [appui de la morale,’ David Williams must 
have felt the truth of the remark, however untenable the inference 
which the ex-bishop would have drawn from it in favour of his 
own infallible church. , 
Frederic, who had encouraged Williams in this experiment; bad 
it at one time in mind to erect a Pantheon in Berlin; the heathen 
appellation indicated his own indifference upon the subject, and 
the temple, thus to be denominated, was to be consecrated to all 
forms of worship, and open for different sects at stated hours. 
This was rather intended to encourage the formation of a deisti- 
cal congregation, than to accommodate Christians of opposite 
persuasions ; and when it was represented to him that the pro- 
bable effect would be to exasperate theological disputes, and 
render the religious part of the people discontented; he gave up 
VOL, XXVIII. NO. LVI. 1 the 
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the seheme. -A proposal for organizing a society of. religionists 
who should reject revelation had some time before this proceeded 
from Berlin.’ It fed-in’a work-entitled Panagiana Panur- 
giva, ou de Faux Evangétiste, by: André:Pierre le Guai de: Pre-. 
montval, ‘a ‘writer whonr the Abbé Sabatier characterises as trés 
philerophique dla véritt, par unamour-propre impitoyable envers 
les autres, et tréseimdilgent envers /ui-méme. It was not surpri- 
zing, he said, that all sects should bave cried out against deism ; 
it tad wever been regarded as a religion, and therefore had never 
beeti thought capable of entermg into any political system. For 
the purposes of government, a visible and palpable religion was 
required; and in this: case the objection might be removed ; no- 
thing was wanting but the bold man who should have the courage 
to’ undertake it. ‘Tlie mdefinite form of the ideal part might be 
fixed by a few dlogmas, so simple and so clear, that the greater 
nuinber of reasonable minds might be expected to adopt. them. 
This would be for philosophers. For the people, a body must 
be given to the spirit, there must be temples, altars, splendid 
ceremonies, assemblies, festivals, 8c. - i 
- Phe feberats of that-day, like the missionaries in the barbarous 
ages, and the Quakers in the first fervour of their zeal, flew at high 
game ; atid with such success, that three of the most powerful 
sovereigns in Earope entered into. their views, as far as it was 
jtidged expedient that they should understand them. ‘There was 
a scheme for establishing a society of Liberals at Cleves, where, 
tmder’ Frederic’s protection, they were to employ themselves in the 
task of destroying Christianity by means of the press. But this was 
ot necessaty. There’ were many parts of Europe where the 
press was free for all purposes of mischief ; and in’ France itself, 
where the chief work was to be done, the influence of. the irre- 
ligious’ party was such, that its restrictions were easily evaded. 
Voltaite im one of his letters expressed his regret that the. phi- 
fesophers' were not yet numerous, nor zealous nor powerful 
enough, ‘to make: war upon the clergy with fire and sword, and 
root out Christianity. But let us not believe, though there was 
devil ‘enough in him to utter the wish, that he would have acted 
‘up to his professions. The revolution would probably have 
wWakened him, as it did Raynal-and Laharpe, like a thunder-clap. 
When the revolution was effected, the Jeremy Benthams were 
‘hot More tipon the alert to produce fhiew codes and constitutions, 
than another and more harmless description of quacks. were to 
‘prodiice new forms of worship. One man published a pamphlet 
which he entitled'€u/te des Hommes sans Dien. M. Gregowwe 
‘thinks this absurdity was borrowed from the German madman, 
‘Knutzer, who, ity the seventeenth century, proposed to form a sect 
on t » of 
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of Conscientiarians : 80 to be called because, rejecting all thoughts 
of religion and of God, they were to follow the dictates of con- 
science only: But follies of this kind are more likely to have 
been home-bred. M. 'Fernaud-Bauvinay hoped there was a Sus 
preme Being, and im that hope dedicated to him a treatise upon 
natural religion. His conclusion was that this Being must regard 
the manner in which he is worshipped with perfect indifference. 
La Bastays, physician and philosopher, as he called himself, would 
have suspended a golden globe, as an emblem of the Deity, over 
an altar; the father of a fansily was to officiate as priest, and burn 
mcense before it, hymns were to be performed, and such dances 
as seem accordant with good morals. .D’Aubermenil, in imita- 
tion of the ancient Persians, would have the divinity represented 
by a‘perpetual fire, offerings made to him of fruits, salt, and oil, 
arid hbations to the four elements. -On certain festivals, the 
older men were to dance with matrons, youths with maidens; the 
nimth day was to be the day of rest, but there was to be worship 
daily in the: temple, and all who entered were first'to perform 
their ablutions. A few fanatics were found. at Gaillac,.and m 
Paris also, who met together and enacted these mummeries. 
They were not numerous enough .to venture upon appearing in 
the costume which their teacher proposed for different ages and 
estates, and there was perhaps no occasion for him to insist upeu 
a whimsical part of his scheme by which marriages.were to be 
celebrated only on two days in the year. 

D’Aubermenil might have bad a better chance of success if 
the Fire-philosophy of Fludd and Helmont had not been extin- 
guishied.- He proposed the name of J’heoandropophiles for. his 
disciples. ‘That of T’heophilantropes was preferred, when an. at- 
tempt ‘was subsequently made to establish a deistic worship 
clogged with. fewer ceremonies.. Many of the persons engaged 
in the scheme would rather not have assumed any denommation ; 
but they yielded to the reasonable argument, that if they did not 
choose one for themselves, the public would accommodate them 
with one which would be less to their liking. It exposed them 
to a pun; Phi/antropes was turned into filour en troupe, upon 
which: M. Gregoire gravely remarks, que cette injure, plate et 
grossidre, est d’autant plus criminelle qu'elle attaque une catlection 
dindividus!  - 

Whichever of the appellations may have been nwst applicable 
to its.other: members, one of the first promoters was certainly 
entitled: to it in its best sense. He had founded an institution 
for the blind: it was under his management, and he opened it 
as the first place of worship for the 'Theophilanthropists. They 
began with more circumstances im their favour than ever com 
112 curred 
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curred to facilitate the establishment of a religion or of a sect; 
Many persons of considerable influenct and reputation eng} 

im the project ‘with zeal; and it tvas patrdnized by La Réveill 
Lepaux, one of the Directory; 4’ man of whom M: Gregoire says; 
that though he onte declared the would stali himself;' if ever 
France ceased tobe! a monarchical country; he afterwards dis- 
played an inflexible ldve of liberty! It is more to his ctedit that 
he nevet profited by the Revolution to enrich himself; otherwise 
he had guilt enough td answer for in it8 course. His motives for 
putting himself at the head of the Theophilanthropists are said 
to have been twofdld: if the stheme succeeded, he intended to 
become their high=priest; and he hated Chiistianity. 

Through bis means the Theophilanthropists obtained a decree 
from the government, giving them a right of holding their meet- 
ings in the churches; as national buildimgs, which were open to 
any religion, but belonged to notie. They were to partake this 
right with the Catholics; and the decorations arid emblems of the 
one wotship ‘were to be removed when tht members of the othet 
assembled. This regulation indeed could hot be_pridctually 
observed without previously disfigaring such churches as had 
not: been entirely defaced by the people in their nradnéss: The 
philosophical worshippers would fot have serupled. at com- 
pleting the work of havoc, but the mob were rid longer on 
their side, and the favour of the government towards. them did 
not extend so far. ‘They were fain, therefore; to take the churches 
as they found them, and to be contented with sharing theni, ‘till 
they should become numerous enough, and of sufficient iuiport- 
ance in thé éyes of the Directory; to claim the exclusive posses- 
sion: Some of the Gatholics were dispovtd of their own accord 
to yield it, thinkirig that it did not betome them to offer up 
theit prayers and gacrifices in a place which thé céremonies of 
itridelity desecrated. They reniembereil the indignation which 
had beewr felt agamst the Bishop of Quebec; for having perinitted 
the Ejaglish; after the conquest of Canada; to preach in his cathe- 
dral ; itid the rtiore meritorious condiict, ‘as ‘they deemed it; df a 
Dominican in Martinique, the Prefet Apostolique of that island; 
who, wheti St. Pierre had been taken by the English; and the 
English cominander réquired the use of the churthes at ¢ertain 
hours on Suitdays for his people, successfully resisted the de- 
mand: M. Gtegoite appears to ‘elite this im honouf of the 
Dommican § and it is related here m censure of the genetal, who; 
if he had rightly consideted what was due to the teligion of 

is own countty; Would have qualified the friar for the rank of 
confessor in the Rotnish chutch, by shipping hini for Eurbpe. 
On the other hand it was urged, that in Alsace and many parts 
of 
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of Germany, the same churches were used alternately for Catholic 
and Protestant worship, the Catholics only drawing a curtain 
over the sanctuary, which is exclusively appropriated to their use; 
that the church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem is open to 
Christians of every denomination, the Latins as well ag the nume- 
rous schismatics of the Eastern church ; and that to give way to 
these infidels hy retreating before them, would be depriving their 
pwn religion of the publicity which it enjoyed, and which it was of 
so much importance to maintain, and giving their enemies the 
triumph which they desired ; for, if the churches in Paris were 
thus surrendered to them, their numbers would be increased, their 
views extended, and the same system would be pyrsyed with ex- 
ultation throughout all France. On these considerations they 
resolved to keep their ground, taking care only after the service 
that the pix should be placed where it was m no danger of pro< 
fanation. 

The Admimisiration of Notre Dame, though they assented, 
like the other persons concerned, to this better opinion, deter- 
mined, that, as the Theophjlanthropists used the organ, the Catho- 
lics should make use of it no longer. M. Gregoire praises them 
for their piety, their intrepidity, and their talents: there was, 
however, little wisdom in this determination. If they supposed 
the organ ta be profaned by a Theophilanthropical tune, the 

pofanation might con easily been taken off with the hyssop and 
ly water; and, if they thought it possessed, they might have 
exorcised it, as the Jansenist, St. Cyran, did the books of the Pro- 
testants, whenever he opened one; or have flogged it, as the 
Portugueze did the pulpits. at Bahia, when that city was retaken 

from the Dutch, 

. Nearly twenty churches in Paris were taken possession of by 
the Deists ; but by occupying so many, they ipjured themselves. 
Their gbject was, in the’ language of the day, to excite a great 
sensation ; but they took up tog extended g position, and had 
neither numbers por means answerable to the scale upon which 
they set out. A ulation, which seems to haye had no other 
motive than that of beg ip contrast with the practice of the 
Romigh church, required that their lecturers and orators should 
be either, married men or widowers. It was provided also, that 
no discourse should be pronounced, till it had’ been submitted to 
preyious, examination, and approved,. The practice of their 
legislature, where debates were chiefly ¢arried on m propered 
harangyes, would make such a regulation appear less remarkable 
in France than in England ; it would, nevertheless, be fatal to any 
sect which at its outset should adopt it. é 
Their service began at noon, and lasted about an hour =. 
113 alf. 
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half. It was, they ‘said, a worstiip for those’ who had) no 
other, and, a moral society. for those who had. The ‘ritual 
consisted of prayers, hymns original or selected from the best 
French. poets, readings from their mamual, and discourses. The 
hymns were. in general judicious, and set to good music, and 
the prayers well composed; but had their books been stript 
of all that they had borrowed from the Gospel, and ‘from the 
works of Christian writers, they would have been meagre indeed. 
In one part of the service there was a short pause, during which 
the congregation were expected to consider each in silence what 
his own conduct had been since the last of these meetings. A 
basket .of fruit or flowers, according to the season, was 
upon.the altar, as a mark of acknowledgment for the bounties of 
the Creator; and over the altar was the inscription, Nows croyons.@ 
Lexistence de Dieu, et d fimmortalité de ame.—We believe ithe 
existence of God, and the immortality of the soul. This, it:may 
be remembered, is what Robespierre, in the namé of the French 
people, placed over the churches, after he had thought it proper 
to declare against the Atheistical party, and send thejr leaders to 
the scaffold, whither, in the righteous course of even-handed 
and sure-footed justice, he was soon to follow them. La Ré- 
veillére, in a speech at the Institute, declaiming against Chris- 
tianity, as being opposed to tlie liberty of mankind, (so little did 
this pretender to philosophy understand what he reviled!) ex- 
pressed his wish that a form of religion were adopted which 
should have only @ couple of articles. He wished also for a 
religion without priests, and this, it was pleasantly observed, 
would be like a Directory without a Director. 

This was the Creed of the Theophilanthropists. Andon each 
sitlé of it the following sentences were inscribed in their temples, 
to take place of the Decalogue. 

Adorcz Dieu, chérissez vos semblables, rendez-vous utiles 2 la patrie. 

Le'bien est tout. ce qui tend a conserver CThomme'ou ale petfectionner. 

Te mal.cst tout ce qui tend a le détruire ou a le détériorer..,. ,! 

Enfans,'honorez vos peres et meres, obéissez-leur avec affection, squlagez 

leur vieillesse ; peres et meres, instruisez vos enfans. ° ; 

Femmes, coyex dans vos maris les chefs dé vos maisons. Maris, aimez vos 

femmes, et rendez-oous réciproquement heureux. so! the 

Adore God, cherish your fellow-creatures ; render yourselves useful 

to your country. 

Good is whatever tends to preserve man, or to perfectionate him. 

‘Evil is: whatever tends to destroy him, or to deteriorate him. 

Children, honour your fathers and mothers ; obey them with affec- 


tion, solace their old age. Fathers and mothers, instruct your 
children, 


_ Wives, behold in your husbands the heads of your houses. Husbands, 
love your wives, and render yourselves mutually happy. 


At 
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* At marriage the bride and bridegroom were to be coupled with 
ribands, or garlands. of flowers, ends of which were to ‘be 
held on each side by the elders of their respective familiés. Whe- 
ther this edifying ceremony was devised by a composer of ‘ballets 
for the opera, is not said. The bride’ received a ring front her 
husband, and a medal of union from ‘the head of the family. 
‘There was a rite also for fants, which we must be allowed to 
call nomination, there beimg no known term applicable to'it. ‘The 
child was held up towards heaven, and sponsors were given’ him. 
Further ceremonies, in perfect French taste, were enjoined ima 
ritual published at Sens. ‘The minister was to dip his finger in 
Water, and trace with it on the child’s forehead the fetters C. T., 
signifying, Citoyen l'héophilantrope. He was then to touch its 
lips with honey, saying, qu'il soit doux comme le miel de (abeilte. 
Some odorous flowers were then to be placed in its hand, with 
these words, if the infant were a girl, ‘ May the perfume of ‘her 
virtues be sweeter than this flower; may she make one day the 
happiness of her husband, the joy and the consolation of her pa- 
rents.’ -If it were a male child, a sprig of oak or laurel was 
added, andthe prayer was, that he might contribute to the glory 
of his country. When a member died, the other members of the 
Society were invited to place a flower upon the urn, and pray the 
Creator to receive the deceased into his bosom. ‘The decades 
and national holidays were observed by these Antichristians, and 
they had four holidays of their own, for Socrates, St. Vincent de 
Paule, Jean Jacques Rousseau, and Washington,—oddly assorted 
names! ‘Two of them however stand well together m this ka- 
lendar, for the one, who was:a Christian, established the Found- 
ling Hospital at Paris; and the other, who was a sentimentalist, 
a philesopher, and a ‘Theophilanthropist, sent big own children 
to it. 

Once they kept a holiday extraordinary, in honour of Toleration ; 
and they, celebrated the anniversary of what they called’ the’ re- 
establishment of Natural Religion. A censure had béen cast upon 
them for want of liberality, because their couple of articles ex. 
cluded those more advanced philosophists who believed in neither ; 
the shortest creed was too long for him who wished for none, and 
the society had proved themselves behind the spirit of the age, by 
not enlarging their pale so as to include the professors of atheism. 
This féte was intended to wipe off so unmerited a stigma, and 
prove to the Parisians, that their liberality had no bounds. Five 
banners were borne in procession by five fathers of families: the 
first bore the word Religion (the reader will please to’ obsetve 
that the word is French in this place); the second Morale, the 
other three, Juifs, Catholiques, Protestans. When the ceremony 
114 was 
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was over, the bearer-of the first banner gave his fellow-bearers 
the kiss of peace, ‘in the name of all men, whether they pro- 
fessed externally a religious.worsbip supported by diverse d 
and embellished by different.ceremonies ; 9¢ whether, without 
exposing to public view any visible sigys.of religion, they con- 
tented themselves with giving as a pledge to society, the simple 
practice of virtue.’ After this touching salutation, he bound the 
five banners together with a tri-coloyr riband, the revolutionary 
colours. That there might be no migtake concerning the appro- 
priation of the aca, “er it was carried by a profesyed 
atheist, universally known as such jn Paris. Alas! this genuine 
féte of liberality was as incomplete as the funeral of Junia, at 
which the, images of Brutus and Cassius were not permitted to 
be seen. The gnly two heads worthy to have presided at it were 
not there; the one, to the great surprize of its owner, having 
been taken from the neck of Anacharsis Clootz; and the other, 
which still retained its natural connection with the shoulders* 
of Jeremy Bentham, being at that time employed im planning 
Panoptical Prisons upon the principle of a spider's web ! 
The want of sufficient liberality was not the only reproach ta 
which the Theophilanthropists, were exposed. A party of Inde- 
pendents arose among them, who objected to their discipline and 
their forms; and the Administrators of the non-catholic worship for 
the tenth grrondissement of the commune of Paris, being assembled 
in, the vestry of the Temple (ci-devant St.Thomas d’ Aquin), drew 
up their protest against proceedings which tended to the esta- 
blishment, of a sect and a hierarchy. They had not, they said, 
thrown off the yoke of one sect, to take upon themselves that of 
another. They did not quite reject the proffered service of the 
Theophilanthropist lecturers ; because heir morality. and: their 
practices seemed reasonable, and because it was of importance 
to public order, that a new worship should. be introduced, of 
whatever nature it might be: but, notwithstanding the purity of 
the tenets, and poses deism which the Theophilanthropists 
professed, it was essential that there should be nothing in the dis- 
ay of any religion whatsoever which could contravene the laws. 
ey complained also, that these lecturers appeared to be form- 
ing themselves into a sect; for they distributed missions exclu- 
sively among themselves, and acknowledged their own centre of 
doctrine.and of police, This manner of propagating their sect 
* Long may“it'continae to adorn those shoulders! For were the egregious Jerem 


to be ——— of it, (as the Orator of the Human Race was before him) by au = 
lucky of his own doctrines, le} us not be suspected of flattery when we say, 


“ The best of workmen, atid the best of wood, 
Could scavee supply him with a hedd so good.” 
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wags. contrary to the republican regime, ‘which ought to have no 
other political bond than that of the country, no other jurisdiction 
than that of the magistrates, and no other censyre than that of the 
laws. The ancient republics had free forms of worship, but their 
_ ministers did not form a hierarchy, nora communion. In order, 

therefore, to prevent these lecturers frem degenerating from the 
worship which they professed, and which was now in its primi- 
tive purity, the said administrators took possession af the temple 
of their distrigt, to establish there a religion without mysteries, 
withoyt gyperstition, without extravagant dogmas, and canse- 
quently different from that of the Catholics; and they moreover 
constituted themselves free and independent of the Committee af 
the Theophilanthropists sittmg at Catherine, and of all others. 
They would, if they thought proper, adopt the ceremonies used in 
other temples by imitation, but not by jurisdiction; for they 
would admit no other jurisdiction than that of the constituted 
aythorities ; and they consented, that the religion to be professed 
in their temple should be called Culte Primitif, the primitive re- 
gion, 

Dupont de Nemours was a member of the directorial commit- 
tee, against which these administrators revolted. But, though he 
took so active a part in promoting the scheme of the Antichris- 
tian worship, he never would officiate as an orator, because, says 
M., Gregoire, having brought forward a peculiar system of theo- 
logy, in his Philosophie de ? Univers, he chose to be of his own 
religion. ‘There were many men among them who had been, 
more. or less, conspicuous in the bloody drama of the Revolution; 
and their bond of union was not an attachment to natural, but a 
hatred to revealed religion. M. Gregoire remarks, that many of 
them: were married priests, which is matter of triumph for one 
so thoroughly wedded to some of the worst errors of the Romish 
church. Sous une autre forme, he says, se reproduisatt le acle 
qu’avait présenté la prétendue réformation du seizidme siecle, od 
Con faisait ministres des moines dé ¢s. Had he been less 
under the influence of prejudice, he might have seen, in that pre- 
posterous law which imposes celibacy upon the clergy, in the 
monstrous tenets of his church, its idolatrous practices, its fabu- 
lous legends, and its wicked and inhuman history, the causes 
which made these men fly to natural religion, as preferable, with 
all its uncertainties, to the deceitful system in which they had 
been trained up. ‘These priests are to be condemned, not for 
having broken through a restriction which religion does not 
authorize, but because they were too hasty, too vain, too easily 
satisfied with their superficial philosophy, to examine into the 
evidences of Christianity, aud separate the truths of the Gupe 
rom 
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from the fables of man’s devising; which their false church 
had supermduced. St. Evremont relates a saymg of the Dutch 
General: Wartz, that’ when men shall once have taken out of 
Christianity ali they have:foisted imto it, there will be but one 
religion in the world, and that equally plain:in doctrine and pure 
in morals.’ This, too, is worthy of consileration, that men who 
throw off the superstitions of the Roman Catholic church, retain 
very generally one of those errors which it -most sedulously mcul- 
cates ;- they believe it to be the proper and perfect form of 
Christianity, and then, perceiving its monstrosities and falsehoods, 
reject the religion itself without inquiry and without hesitation. 
Well is it, if they do not at the same time cast off all natural piety 
also; for the common transition is to hopeless and heart-harden- 
ing atheism. 

La Réveillére used to take praise .to himself for having, in his 
directorial character, humbled the Pope and the great Turk. ‘The 
anti-christian language of the directory, and its persecution of 
the clergy, are imputed to him; so far his colleagues were willing 
to go with him ; but his zeal for deism they regarded as ridiculous. 
One of them proposed to him, as an infallible means of securing 
the triumph of his sect, that he should be hanged and rise again 
from ‘the dead the third day. The sarcasm, impiously as it was 
intended, might have conveyed to him the truth that miracles are 
the proper, only and irrefragable proofs of revelation. He had, 
however, influence enough with his colleagues to have an article 
inserted in the Treaties with Naples and Portugal, whereby all 
French subjects residing in those kingdoms were to be allowed 
the same hberty of worship as was accorded to non-Catholic 
nations, the most favoured on that point. M. Gregoire shows 
that this clause could have no other intention than that of pro- 
viding for the introduction of a deistical worship in- those in- 
tolerant states. In the way of pecuniary aid, he could obtain 
little: — beaucoup d’argent was what the Directory were ac- 
customed to demand, not to give. The minister of the interior 
sent the manual of the Theophilanthropists: gratuitously into the 
depattments, and recompensed the composer who set their 
hymns. About a thousand crowns (£150) are believed to have 
been supplied by the minister of police toward the experiment. 
More than that sum might be raised in a week for a Methodist 
chapel in any town in England. A petition to the minister by 
the administrateurs du culte théophilantropique for one of the 
churches prays for relief; their receipts they state at 150 livres, 
(£4: 6s. 3d.) with which they had paid for the costume, and 
other indispensable disbursements, such as the daily expenses 
of the service; but they’ were indebted in the sum of twelve 

pounds 
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pounds tep shillings (300 livres) for the outfit ; they thought it 
possible that they might obtain subscriptions enough to keep up 
their worship; but as for raising this sum, with all their efforts at 
was impossible, their arrondissement being principally inhabited 
by républicains sans fortune, and therefore they appealed to the 
bounty of the state. The bill was inclosed, and may be given 
as a curiosity :— 
Arvété du Ménuisier ... . « . 150 liv, 
Tubleaux et Peinture. . . » «100 
La Corbeille ... 2.24.44. 50 
—_— } 
300 Ev. 


a very moderate demand for fitting up a temple! 

The reasons why so little was done by the government in favour 
of this attempt, may easily be perceived. However much they 
may have approved of it as a hostile act against Christianity, the 
majority of them went farther in unbelief; and they were afraid 
of ridicule. If it had taken with the Parisians, they would then 
have encouraged it; but till it was seen what it could do for 
itself, they deemed it prudent to keep aloof, and bestowed their 
pitiful contributions in silence. There-was a more direct interfe- 
rence in the provinces than in the capital ; and this is remarkable, f 
because, widely as the virus of infidelity had been propagated, the 
disease was certainly not so general in the country as in Paris. 
But the municipalities were generally composed of thorough 
revolutionists, in most instances men who had made way to 
power by their audacity and their crimes. The personages who 
had figured at the canonization of Marat, and the exhibition of 
the Goddess of Reason, were partizans of the new Antichristian 
faith, The man who established it at Versailles had held the in- 
famous office of public accuser there, during the reign of liberty, 
equality, and the guillotine : and those ‘persons of the old school 
who had survived that reign, groaned at seeing the pulpit which 
Bosstet, Bourdaloue, and Massillon had ‘filled, delivered over to 
such successors. ‘ Their minds,’ says Lucien Buonaparte, speak- 
ing of ‘the Jacobins, when he truly but rather ungratefully calls 
them men of execrable memory,—‘ their minds, as prodigious in 
conceiving evil, as they were conttacted for all salutary concep- 
tions, believed that Christianity might be replaced by a nfeta- 
physical dogma! They preached their doctrine even from the 
pulpits of the gospel; they appeared to stand in no fear of the 
majestic recollections which the place inspired ; crowded together 
in these outraged temples, —Oh inconceivable blindness of vanity ! 
—they perceived not that Christianity, thus persecuted and i 

sible, 
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sible, became only more powerful, and ‘that the altars were more 
eloquent in their ruins, than they had ever formerly been rendered 
by the’ pomp of which they had been despoiled” _ 

At Soissons, the municipality turned the Catholics out of the 
cathedral, which they had repaired at their own expense,—comme 
municipauz ils dépusséduient tes Catholiques, et comme théophi- 
lantropes ils jouissent de leur usurpation. A propagaridist report- 
ed from Montreuil that the readings and orations had been heard 
by an audience avide de morate, but he had observed with paip 
that the matériel of the worship was not what it should have been ; 
the offering was artificial; and instead of an altar they made use 
of a tub covered with acloth. It was got up at Bourges in better 
style ; the orator there officiated in a white sash ornamented with 
blue flowers, before an altar upon which an orange tree was 
placed ; and at the /éte des Epouz, the Theophilanthropists carried 
two pigeons in procession, as an emblem of conjugal tenderness, 
and placed them upon the altar of the country! At the féte de 
la Vreillesse, three municipal officers, with drums beatipg, and a 
procession of boys, went to hang garlands over the doors of same 
old men ;—a respectable old man was at that very time lying, in 
prison there for no other offence than that of being a priest ! One 
preacher placed the Antonines in Heaven, upon which M, Gre- 
goire observes, i/ reste a savoir si Dieu a ratifié ces canonizations, 
We wish him less /iberality in his political, and more ¢harity in his 
religious opinions. Orators, however, were not forthcoming here 
when the novelty wag oyer; subscriptions also failed, the musi- 
cians struck work because they were not paid; the congregation 
sung for awhile without music, till they found themselves reduced 
to some half dozen, and then, after existing two years and a half, 
‘ Theophilanthropism, at Bourges, died of inayition,’ At Sens, 
the ‘Tueophila thropists attempted to secure the cathedral for 
themselves ; er in order to drive away the Catholics they scrawled 
obscenities in the confessionals, Here, Roney, the mupicipa- 
ity did its daty, and compelled the Antichrigtians, as they could 
not demean themselves with decency, to seek another place of 
assembly, ant] leaye the Catholics unmolested. At, Ayxerre, on 
the contrary, ‘the magistrates used every means in their power 
to discourage and annoy the Catholics. Sometimes they closed 
the churches, sometimes forbade the clergy to officiate ; then they 
required them to keep the decads instead of the Sunday, and the 
refusal was punished by imprisonment or deportation! |, 
.. The new sect had started with high hopes and wide expecta- 
tions, believing that the ‘religious, as well as the political revo- 
lution, was to extend itself throughout the world. One of their 
hymns ‘was addressed aux Phéophiluntropes répandus sur la sur- 
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face du globe: A member of the directorial committee went to 
Switzerland to woculate the Helvetians. with the religion of Con- 
fucius, of Socrates, of Voltaire, and of Rousseau; and the manual 
was translated into Italian, with an epistle dedicatory to repub- 
lican mothers. A work; in recommendation of the new religion, 
was ‘published at Turin; in which the author proposed that a 
committee of philosophers.should be appointed to inspect all 
libraries, and burn all books which were contrary to. common 
sense. In Germany; the Theophilanthropists appear to have done 
nothing,—their article was too’ flimsy for the German market; 
With England there Was no communication at that time ; nor had 
little Waddington then arisen, worthy to be invested, had the 

gods permitted, with legatine powers by La Réveillére himself. 
Their service at Paris was numerously attended while it was a 
new spectacle, and the subject of conversation :, but more than two- 
thirds of the persons thus assembled were idlers. .M. Gregoire 
went frequently as a spectator, and declares that he never pet- 
ceived any thing of that deep religious abstraction which is found 
in Catholic churches, and even, he is candid enough to add, among 
the Protestants. But this concourse soon abated; there was 
nothing attractive in the ceremonies, nothing to impose upon the 
imagination or the sensed. La Réveillére ought to have known 
that theophilanthropism would never go down at Paris, without 
more eXperise in the scenery and decorations. ‘The regular mem- 
bers were not numerous enough for what they had undertaken: their 
line was extended too far. ‘They might have filled two or three 
churches, but when they were distributed in eighteen, the morti- 
fying insignificance of their party could not be concealed, even 
from themselves.. Public opinion also had pronqunced against 
them; the majority of the then existing generation had grown up 
in the Catholic faith, and it was bya minority in, France that 
the altar, as well as the throne, had been subyerted-—for it 
is by mmorities that all revolutions are effected. The, great 
majority, the quiet suffering part of the nation, regarded them 
with abhorrence, for it was perfectly understood that the principle 
by which the promoters of the new worship were actuated, was 
the hatred of Christianity, and not the loye of deism.. On. the 
other ‘hand, by the philosophes of. a higher order, they were 
looked upon with contempt for professing to believe in a God! 
or with suspicion and jealousy as a religious sect who might be- 
come powerful, and ought not to be tolerated. A commissaire of 
the directory wrote from one of the provinces to the muister of 
the interior, saying that the Theophilanthropic religion was indeed 
preferable to the Catholic, but that it had its ministers and its, cos- 
tume, and already began to influence the people ; he had oneinee 
j thought 
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thought it his duty to-prohibit their worship in his canton; he had 
however composed some hymns to the Eternal, for the purpose of 
giving a religious character to the Decadary fétes. As'soon as the 
slightest disposition of returning to the profession of Christianity 
was manifested by the government, the popular feeling appeared, 
and the Pheophilanthrispists were insulted in séveral places. ‘They 
had gradually dwimdied, till they could muster only in ‘four 
churches ;‘ and from one of those they were forcibly turned. out, and 
their altar, their pictures and inscriptions, the whole twelve-pound- 
ten’s-worth of decoration, includmg a tri-colour flag which was 
placed above their pulpit, with these words, Libertédes Cultes, were 
flung out of the church, and burnt before the door. The consular 
government at length published an edict forbidding them to hold 
their ‘assemblies in the national edifices, as the churches were still 
called. They applied then for a legal permission to bold them im 4 
place hired for that purpose; whether this was actually refused does 
not appear, but they complained that the public exércise of their 
religion was intérdicted; and with these faint murmurs the Theo» 
philanthropists were extmguished as a body, after'they had &x- 
isted five years; afi event which excited so little ‘attention at the 
time, and was indéed of so little importance, that it was probably 
known onty to those whom it immediately concerned: In the 
¢ourse of two or three years, the only remaining trace of the sect 
was in-a school where some of its books were used for the sake 
of their morality! , 

The history of this attempt at establishing a system of mere 
nataral religion in a Christian country, will neither be considered 
#3 incurious nor’ as imimportant. The total failure proves the 
inefficacy of the principles upon which it relied. The projectors 
biilt upon ‘sand, and at the first bostile breath of opinion down 
fell the ‘baseless edifice. The Condulsionnaires, with their mon- 
strous “combinations of raving fanaticism ‘and atrocious’ frawd, 
agitated Paris during half a century, in spite of all’ the efforts of 
its strong police; and Louis XIV. with the Pope to aid ‘him, 
was unable to suppress or even silence the Jansenists. The 
most ignorant, the weakest, the craziest of men, wher possessed 
by religious zeal, have produced effects which’ have changed 
the character of nations, and extended to distant ages, aiid to 
the remotest parts of the globe :—witness what has been accom- 
— by the followers of Francis'and Loyola, and m later times 

y the disciples of Ge Fox and Count Ziuzendorff; “And 
this was all which Theophilanthropism could do! It mustered 
members énough to form processions rather less respectable than 
those which the Freemasons exhibit m our country towns, ‘and it 
found a few frothy orators to hold forth i ‘its pulpits, and deetaith 
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against what they did not understand; but that it ever reached the 
heart of an individual may well be doubted. It could not even 
open the purses of its partizans; and probably more money was 
expended upon Joanna Southcott’s cradle, than the whole collee- 
tive contributions of the Theophilanthropists would amount to! 

But while the attempt at mtroducing deism was thus ridicu- 
lously futile, the consequences of having proscribed the forms, 
and removed the restraints of religion, were such as niight with 
unerring, certainty have been predicted, . La. I'rance a fats 
une terrible et lugubre expérience, says M.Gregowe. Multiplied 
cases of suicide, revolutionary tribunals established, prisons 
crowded with innocent persons, permanent guillotines, perjuries 
of all classes, parental authority set at nought, debauchesy en- 
couraged by a regular allowance to those who were called un- 
married mothers (/es filles méres); nearly six thousand divorces 
in, the single town of Paris, within seven and twenty months 
after the law authorized them; in a word, whatever is most 
obscene in vice, and whatever is most dreadful in ferocity—these 
things coincided with the time in which public. worsbip was 
abolished. . "This is the picture of a revolutionized country, by 
one who was only half a revolutionist,;—who lent his hand to assist 
in pulling down the throne, but would fain have preserved the 
altar. The state of the rising generation is thus described in an 
official report to the consular government, drawn up from docu- 
ments transmitted from the departments: I/s soné sans idée de da 
Diviniié, sans notion du juste et de Vinjuste. Dela les meurs 
farouches et barbares, de (a un peuple féroce—Si Cou compare ce 
quest Cinstruction avec ce qu'elle devrait éire, on ne peut s'empé- 
cher de gémir sur le sort qui menace les générations préseutes et 
futures. Presumptuous ignorance, imconsistency, political fana- 
ticism, and tyranny under popular forms, had been introduced mto 
the government ; and that indifference to all religion, which the 
abused principle of toleration had produced, brought on a neglect 
of all duties, public aud private, let loose the passions, called forth 
the grossest selfishness im its full strength, and threatened to cor- 
rupt not only the existing generation, but that which was to supply 
its place. ‘This is the picture of France, when it had reached the 
second stage of the Revolution; and having escaped from the 
horrors of anarchy, was enjoying, under the protection of military 
despotism, a. short and deceitful repose. The moral state of the 
country is thus described, not by its enemies, but by its govern- 
ment itself, and the founders of that government. 

Our cities, says M. Gregoire, swarm with libertines, bad 
husbaids, and abandoned wives, who call themselves philo- 
sophers.. The Liberals had declared war against morality as well 
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as religion, as if coveting that magnitudinem infamia, cujus apid 
prodigus. novissima voluptas est. Spechuse D’ Alembert bad - saitl 
of Bayle, in the Encyclopédie, ‘ heureuxr s'il avatt plus respecté ta 
religion et tes murs,’ Voltaive told him he had read the, words 
with horror, atid that he ought to do penance as long ashe lived 
for having written them; and D’Alembett excused) himself -by 
ing; ‘gue cest un.style de notaire pour servir de passepont & 
la vérité!’ The mtidelity of these men; as M. Gregoire is abliged 
to confess, was a disease of the heart; it began there. before, it 
reached their understandings. One Liberal, (we are thankfeb 
for the word,—it is: well that we should have one which, will 
at once express whatever is detestable in principle, and flagitious 
in conduct—) one Liberal, who produced a ‘Catechism for the 
human race,’ affirmed, that property in land and property in, wo- 
men, that is to say, marriage, were the two greatest violations 
of natural liberty, and the bane of human happiness. _Helvetius; 
whose reasoning amounts to this préposterous. proposition, that 
what has been customary any where; ought to be allowed every 
where, maintains, that what he calls religious. corruption, ox, ii 
plain words, a general profligacy of manners, is not incompatible 
with the greatness and happiness of a state ; and this cold-blooded 
pandar imputes the vices of women in Christian countries to the 
— which they are required ~ observe ! hy Frenchman of 
same stamp, speaking, in the Encyclopédie Méthodique, of the 
abommation vic called down fire _ en that 
the Greeks: were ni moins estimés ni moins estimables for. prac- 
tising it! And he regrets that religious prejudices have hitherto 
prevented us from raising particular breeds of. blind, lame; and 
i people, and from trying what new. species of Hybrids 
it would be possible to produce! In repeating such accursed 
things, the strong language of Tacitus may, with the alteration of 
one word; be made appropriate :— Haud sum igaarus fabulosum 
viswm iri tautum ullis mortalium sceleris fuisse !—Sed. nihil com- 
positum miraculi causd: verum audita scriptaque tradam. Well 
may M. Gregoire say, that honest hearts will revolt at such turpi- 
tudes, bat that it is of importance to hear these new preceptors 
of the human race themselves reveal the secret of their own pro- 
pensities !— Les caurs hounétes sont révoliés de ces turpitudes ; 
mais il importe d’entendre nous révéler eux-mémes le secret de leur’ 
penchuus, ces nouveaux précepteurs du genre humain. ; 
M: Gregoire asserts, that infidelity was imported into France 
from England, where the court of Charles II. brought it, into 
fashion. But it was from France that that. profligate court bor- 
rowed its fashions—they were not of English growth. ‘ There 
have been rumours and fears of French armies,’ says South, ‘ but 
they 
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they are the French fashions and the French-vices that have in- 
vaded and conquered and spoiled oer land.’ ‘The causes and 
progress of this corruption may distimetly be traced. ‘The leaders 
in the civil wars of France made religion their pretext, while, in 
reality, they regarded it only as it might serve their. immediate 
temporal interests. Montaigne, who vainly endeavoured ‘to re- 
concile the Duke of Guise and the King of Navarre, \ told 
Thuanus, that the fear and hatred of each other kept each to a 
party, contrary ‘to his own secret mclimation; for otherwise 
Guise wasinclined to the reformed religion, and Henri ready 
to ‘renounce it. Disgraceful as ‘this is to Henri JV. it is less 
so than’ if his submission to the Romish church had proceeded 
from mere political views, without any such bias, Yet it is 
certain, that’ ‘that submission had all the appearance of a mere 
political measure, and he himself represented it as such to de 
Mornay, saying, it'was a sacrifice which be had made for ‘his 
subjects, inthe hope of obtaining security for the Huguenots, 
and’ bringing’about a re-union by means of a reform in ‘the 
Romish ¢hurch. ‘That excellent man did not assist him im laying 
this unctron to‘his*soul. He perceived, gu’ evidemment la licence 
qu il-cherchoit en’ ses voluptez, qu'il ne pouvoit exercer sans contra- 
diction en Bglise Reformée, te portoit en la Romaine. Indeed; 
he himself had contributed to render the discipline of the reformed 
charch mtolerable to Henri, by prevailing on him to perform 
public penance for ove of his intrigues. But, whatever Henri's 
motives may have been, the consequences were most injurious ; 
more 86 perhaps than have ever ensued from any other single act. 
To the higher ranks of the French Protestants it set a'fatalex- 
ample, which was but too generally followed. One after another 
was reconciled to the dominant church for the sake of advance- 
ment; if the change did not take place in the fathers, it-did in 
the children ; and, though the Reformation had at one time di- 
vided France, not a single great family continued to profess it 
when the edict of Nantes was revoked. 

The revocation: of that edict, with all its atrocious circum- 
stances, proved not less pernicious than it was disgraceful to the 
guilty government which committed the wickedness, and the ‘in- 
human church which instigated it. The reformed churches de- 
rived honour from it and: strength; strength, because, showmg 
them the whole extent of their danger if ever Popery should’pre- 
vail, it ‘excited a timely alarm in England, and prepared the Dutch 
for that resistance’ to the power of Louis which brought about 
at length his humiliation; honour, beeause never in any persecu- 
tion were greater nunibers found to’ sacrifice every thing for the 
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sake of truth. There are no persons who may with more justice 

ide themselves upon their ancestry than the descendents of the 
Fre nch refugees. But the far greater number of the Huguenots 
were forcibly detained in their own country, under the most cruel 
circumstances ; they were forbidden the exercise of their religion; 
they were declared incapable of holding any office, or exercising 
any employment; they were not allowed to marry, and their chil- 
dren were taken from them to be bred up in the Roman Catholic 
church, that church which had advised, authorized, and brought 
about these measures of intolerable oppression. ‘ A numerous 
part of the nation,’ says M. Portalis, ‘were thus condemned 
neither to serve their God nor their country. Was it wise, by such 
measures, to precipitate multitudes of men into the despair of a 
religious atheism, and into the danger of a sort of political atheism 
which threatened the state? Was it thought possible to depend 
upon men who were rendered impious by necessity, who were 
subjected by violence, and who were at the same time deprived 
of civil advantages, and even of the rights of nations? Was it 
not evident that these men, justly exasperated, would become 
powerful auxiliaries against the state in all times of complaint and 
murmurs? Were they not compelled to show themselves favour- 
able to all doctrines, all notions, all innovations which might afford 
them vengeance for the past, and give them some hope for the 
future? { am surprized that our writers, m treating upon the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, should have regarded that 
event only in relation to the injury which it brought upon our 
commerce, without dwelling on the moral consequences which 
it has produced in society, consequences incalculable in their 
results.’ 

That the church of Rome, eager as it has ever been to make 
converts by force, is well aware how little sincerity there can be in 
such conversions, is proved by its relentless persecution of the new 
Christians in the Spanish peninsula. But this knowledge never 
mitigated its cruelty, nor altered its determination of producing an 
outward and entire conformity wherever it had the power. ‘The 
French persecution was undoubtedly as much produced by poli- 
tical considerations as by bigotry; and the measure was as con- 
trary to true policy as to religion. ‘The Huguenots had been 
restless subjects; and when France was engaged in war with Pro- 
testant states, they were likely to be bad ones, the ties of religion 
being stronger than those whereby men are bound to their native 
Jand: but the possible evil which might arise from this was to be 
foreseen and guarded against. It proceeded from a good prin- 
ciple taking an erroneous direction; the principle itself was a 
security for good conduct on other ‘occasions, when their privi- 
leges 
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leges and their religion were not in question; they were a moral, 
orderly, and industrious part of the community. But when they 
were made to profess a faith which they could not believe, and 
had just cause to abhor, they were prepared for the poison of ir- 
réligion and insubordination. Too many causes had already 
tended to loosen the bonds of moral and religious principles im 
France. The two most popular of their kings, Francois I. and 
Henri IV., were at least as profligate and had as little sense of 
duty as our Charles I. 

There are many of the French kings to whom this fearful su- 
premacy in guilt must be charged, and to none more than those 
whom we have named; because their affability and talents, and 
other popular qualities, rendered their example more dangerous. 
The contagion was extended beyond the sphere of the court by 
a race of poets— 

Whose loose lascivious lays perpetuated 
Their own corruption. Soul-polluted-slaves, 
Who sate them down, deliberately lewd, 

So to awake and pamper lust in minds 
Unborn.® 

That such writers must corrupt the manners of a country, if 
their productions are widely diffused, is certain ; and that, in this 
case, it was the fact, we know from the direct testimony of  his- 
tory ; for Thuanus enumerates it among the causes of that gene- 
ral depravity which prevailed in France. ‘ Nec inter postrema 
corrupli seculi testimonia recensebantur poete Galli, quorum pro- 
ventu regnum Henrici ( 11.) abundavit, qui ingenio suo abusi, per 
Sedas adulationes ambitiosa famine blandiebantur, juventute in- 
terim corrupté, puerisque a veris studiis ita abductis, ac postremo 
ex virginum animis pudore et verecundia per lascivarum cantio- 
num illecebras eliminatd.’ The early literature of the French is 
as much distinguished by its hateful immorality as the later: it 
did not, indeed, (except in the satirical carols called Neéds,) 
mingle profaneness and blasphemies with obscenity—that con- 
summation of wickedness was reserved for the school of Voltaire. 
But the religious wars found the nation thus corrupted, and the 
manner in which they concluded, induced a general laxity of 
principle upon all subjects. ‘This was conspicuous throughout 
the wars of the Fronde, wars in which the leaders changed sides, 
upon the slightest occasion, as they would have shifted seats 
and changed partners at a card-table. The only semblance of 
honesty among them was, that no pretension was made to prin- 
ciple. Every event served as a subject for an epigram or a jest; 











* Joan of Arc. These lines sufficiently show, that their author held the same mo- 
ral opinions at the age of nineteen, as when he branded the author of Don Juan. 
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and yet they were as cruel in the field as if strong feelings had 
been excited, and deep interests at stake. 

France was thus prepared, by practical irreligion, for specula- 
tive impiety. The ground was ready for that seed of the enemy 
from whatever quarter the wind might waft it; and England also 
was in a state to receive that seed,—for her fences had been 
thrown down, and the wild boars had rooted up the vineyard. 
The madmen at Munster brought less scandal upon the reformed 
religion, and inflicted less injury upon it, than the English puri- 
tans. ‘Ihe actions at Munster were such manifest monstrosities of 
wickedness in a state of raging madness, that they excited only 
one feeling of horror and execration in all parties, Protestant or 
Catholic :—the only parallel which can be found for them in 
history, is in the factions at Jerusalem, when that city was de- 
stroyed ; and the crimes of the one were no more imputable to 
the principles of the reformation, than those of the other to the 
Mosaic system. And the evil was thoroughly destroyed, root 
and branch ;—not a seed from it germinated, nor a scion sprang 
up. But when the well-ordered church of England, which had 
been the pride and strength of the Protestant world, was over- 
thrown, the cause of Protestantism was shaken by the fall. The 
fabric had had time to settle on its. foundations ; the battering- 
rams of Rome had assailed it in vain; and the Romanists, when 
they looked on and beheld its fall, might well persuade them- 
selves that there was a dry-rot in the materials, or that it was 
built on sand. ‘ The emissaries of the Church of Romine,’ says 
Jeremy Taylor, ‘ are busy now to disturb the peace of consciences 
by troubling the persecuted, and injecting scruples into the unfor- 
tunate, who suspect every thing, and being weary of all, are most 
ready to change from the present. ‘They have got a trick to ask, 
Where is your church now! What is become of your articles of your 
religion ?? We cannot answer them as they can be answered ; for 
nothing satisfies them, but being prosperous, and that we cannot 
pretend to, but upon the account of the cross. ‘These men are 

rown to that strange triumphal gaiety upon their joy that the 
Church of England, as they think, is destroyed, that they tread 
upon her grave.’ If the principles of the Reformation led to the 
destruction of this church, as the destroyers loudly proclaimed, 
then was the Reformation an evil ; if these were the consequences 
of the Protestant system, then was that system incompatible with 
social order and the security of states. ‘Thus the Romanists 
reasoned; and by virtue of this reasoning, they made more con- 
verts from the church of England, during those troubles and the 
reign of Charles the Second, than they ever did in all former or 
in all succeeding times. As the abuses of Popery had made 
men 
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men Protestants, so now many were made Papists by the abuses 
of Puritanism. 

Some of these converts yielded because their understandings 
were subdued ; some (like the poet Crashaw) were led away by 
their feelings and their imagination; and not a few were in- 
fluenced by mere worldly motives :—a profession of the Roman 
Catholic faith procured them aid in exile, while the troubles con- 
tinued ; and was discovered to be a recommendation afterwards 
to court favour at home. Others there were, who in this 
anarchy of opinions, were made to doubt of every thing ; and of 
these, part took refuge in Popery,—part settled in unbelief. 
From the beginning of the troubles, indeed, there had been a set 
of men without religion, who, for the sake of overthrowing the 
monarchy, had united with the puritans; they were not anxious 
to make proselytes—for that might have been a dangerous ex- 
periment ; but the conduct of their allies, in its inevitable conse- 
quences, made proselytes for them. Inhuman zeal, rank hypo- 
crisy, and crazy enthusiasm, provoked im many persons contempt 
or abhorrence of the religion which they saw so grossly and 
wickedly abused ; and they believed it to be the cause of those 
evils of which it had been made the pretext or occasion. They 
even thought it impossible that men, who perpetrated so many 
crimes, with the language of scripture in their mouths, could 
believe in the faith which they professed. ‘ How uufeigned your 
own religion is, (says Hobbes to Wallis, when chastizing him 
for an injurious attack,) may be argued strongly,—demonstra- 
tively, from your behaviour. Do you think, you that have com- 
mitted so abominable sins, vot through infirmity or sudden trans- 
port of passion, but premeditately, wilfully, for twenty years to- 
gether, that any rational man can think you believe yourselves, 
when you preach of heaven or hell? or that you do not believe 
one another to be cheats and impostors, and to laugh at silly 
people in your sleeves for believing you? or that you applaud 
not your own wit for it ?—though for my part I could never con- 
ceive that very much wit was required for the making of a knave.’ 

From these causes the Freethinkers, as they thought proper to 
call themselves, became numerous enough, during Charles the 
Second’s reign, to form a class in England. Other concurrent 
causes, were, the personal character of Charles, and the temper 
of his court; the reputation and the writings of Hobbes, (who 
would yet heartily have despised such disciples,) and the new 
study of natural philosophy, from which, by a strange inconse- 
quence, men have not unfrequently been perverse enough to ex- 
tract arguments for irreligion. ‘They were, however, chiefly con- 
fined to the metropolis, the press, happily, not being free for the 
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diffusion of such pestilential opimions : and after that disgraceful 
reign there is reason to believe that their numbers declined ; for 
the profession of impiety céased to be in vogue. M. Gregoire 
is certainly. mistaken m affirming that the French derived their 
infidelity from hence. Our early infidel writers are only known, 
because their writings were confuted as well as condemned. 
Those writers soon past into deserved oblivion, Hobbes and 
Mandeville alone excepted; the latter being preserved by his 
political views ; the former being always to be remembered while 
any interest is taken in the history of opinions. The French had 
no occasion to come to us for infidelity ; they were supplied with 
it, in their own language, from the Dutch press. More unbe- 
lievers were made by Bayle, than by all the English infidel 
writers, till the time of Gibbon. 

Let it not, however, be supposed that this is treated here as a 
question in which national honour is concerned. The sin of un- 
belief belongs to human nature. It is— 
the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe! 

‘ Knowledge, it would appear,’ says Mr. Miller, in his Bampton 
Lectures, ‘has been the deadly snare to man from the beginning. 
‘The temptation of Paradise surely cannot present itself to the 
unbiassed understanding, as having been other than an inward 
and spiritual temptation, operating through the inted/ect. Now 
let the question be put, whether, under this view, it be or be not 
every reflecting man’s own honest experience, that ‘Ais inherit- 
ance, of being liable to peculiar temptation through the intellect, 
has descended from our first parent unto the children of this 
day ?” 

The unbelievers of Charles the Second’s age displayed bolder 
licenses in their lives than would be tolerated now ; thus they 
excited indignation and disgust; and the diffusion of their opi- 
nions was impeded both by the restraint upon the press which 
then existed, and by the vigilance with which their sophisms 
were confuted and exposed. The barrier too, which the remains 
of old English manners and feelings opposed to them, had not 
yet been broken down. It was not till infidelity had been made 
fashionable on the continent, that this unhappy class became 
numerous in these kingdoms; the contagion then, indeed, spread 
widely, and too many circumstances concurred in favouring it. 
Three writers of the most distinguished talents, though in all 
other things utterly unlike one another, co-operated in the baneful 
work of sapping the foundations of civil order and individual 
happiness. Voltaire was actuated by hatred of Christianity ; 
Rousseau 
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Rousseau by the fervour of a disordered mind; Hume by the 
mere love of speculation. ‘Hume and other sceptical writers,’ 
said Dr. Johnson, ‘ are vain men, and will gratify themselves at 
any expense. ‘l'ruth will not afford sufficient food to their 
vanity ; so they have betaken themselves to error. ‘Truth, sir, is 
a cow which will yield such people no more milk, and so they 
are gone to milk the bull.’ That this was the case with Hume, 
and that while he shook the belief of thousands, he retained for 
himself what, borrowing a term from the great chemist of his coun- 
try, we must call /utent faith, appears from this anecdote :—A 
friend, in condoling with him upon the death of his mother, took 
occasion to observe that the uncommon violence of his grief was 
owing to his having thrown off the principles of religion, other- 
wise he would have been consoled by believing that she, who 
had been one of the most pious of Christians, had entered into a 
state of eternal happiness. To which David replied: ‘ though I 
throw out my speculations to entertain und employ the learned 
and metaphysical world, yet in other things I do not think so 
differently from the rest of mankind as you * imagine” No 
comment can be needed upon these words, But in this, Hume 
differed as much from the majority of infidel writers, as he did in 
his masculine understanding and power of mind : his secret feel- 
ing was, a hope that religion might be true ;—their’s is a more 
consistent fear that they may find it so. 

By these writers poison was prepared for all palates. The 
writings of Hume generated in his own country a race of cold 
speculating sciolists, equally characterized by pride of heart and 
poverty of imagination, and at once too vain and too unlearned 
to understand their own ignorance. Rousseau addressed himself 
to the sentimental classes, persons of ardent or morbid sensibility, 
who believe themselves to be composed of finer elements than the 
gross multitude. Voltaire wrote for all mankind. The fervid 
eloquence of Rousseau appealed to the feelings, and was as se- 
ducing by its apparent sincerity, as by its beauty and its art; 
while every reader felt the unrivalled skill of Voltaire, in the use 
of wit and malice, the most fatal of all powers in the hands of a 
wicked writer. The otherauthors of this abominable school, though 
infinitely mischievous upon the Continent, produced little effect in 
England; but these were widely read, and not by the educated 
classes only ; for translations of Voltaire’s most popular works were 
printed upon common paper, and sold at fairs and book auctions 
throughout the country. ‘They had the field to themselves. In 


* This anecdote was sent us in vindication of Hume by his nephew, as stated vol. 
xvi, p. 279. 
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former times, when a work injurious to religion appeared, it was 
brought before the Convocation, and through that legitimvate chan- 
nel the interference of authority was called for. ‘Those heads of 
the church who allowed the Convocation to fall into distise, (wo- 
less indeed the spirit of the times made all their efforts unavailig,) 
have much to answer for! One of the evils resulting from this de- 
sertion of their constitutional rights and their professional duty, 
was, that a strong barrier against licentiousness was thrown down ; 
and pestilential publications, which would have been brought 
under its cognizance, past free, till it was found necessary to ‘esta- 
blish first one, and then a second association, for checking the 
intolerable license of the press,—when the mischief had been 
done! But these French writings had another advantage ; they 
were incapable of being answered: the strongest or subtlest ar- 
guments which unbelief and sophistry could have adduced, would 
have been fairly met and confuted, as they have been in all ages, 
whenever they have been fairly brought forward: but sneers and 
innuendos are not tangible by argument. Lastly, with regret it 
must be stated, that though the half century after the accession 
of the House of Brunswick was, perhaps, in some respects, the 
happiest fifty years in English history, the interests of the church 
were grievously overlooked, and its duties grossly neglected. It 
‘was a fatal error, when ministers thought it necessary that there 
should be ‘ bishoprics * of ease for men of family and fashion !’ 
Not by such policy was the Church of England founded, and 
raised to its proud eminence in the Christian world; nor by such 
policy could it possibly be supported! From the time when this 
short-sighted and disgraceful system was adopted, the character 
of the church declined ; less intellect and less learning were called 
forth. The late king, speaking of the divines of Charles the 
Second’s age, said, ‘ there were giants on the earth in those days.’ 
It was because this miserable system was pursued, that the sons 
of little men succeeded them; and when the feeble enjoyed what 
ought to have been exclusively the reward of character and talents, 
a decay of discipline was the natural consequence. ‘Ihe inferior 
clergy relaxed in their respective spheres; they performed ‘the 
routine, but not the duties of their office ; sound learning declined; 
the great business of seeing that the rising generation should be 
grounded in the principles of religion, (on which such stress was 
deservedly laid by our ablest divines of the best age,) was almost 
wholly neglected ; the population of the kingdom, meantime, more 
than doubled upon the church establishment, and these concurrent 
causes afforded the enemies of the church all the facilities they 
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‘could desire; the Roman Catholics, the Dissenters, the Metho- 
dists, made numerous proselytes ; very many received the poison 
of infidelity, and still more lapsed into a state of indifference, 
which differed from it more in name than in reality. 

It has been asserted, that at the accession of the present family, 
the government employed infidel writers expressly to write against 
religion, because they were afzaid of the clergy, and thought this 
the most likely means of drawing off their attention from politics, 
and preventing investigations into the title by which the House of 
Brunswick held the throne! Upon what authority the assertion 
rests, we know not; but public morals were at so low an ebb in 
this country during "fourscore years, and public affairs depended 
so much upon intrigue and so little upon principle, that even 
this is not incredible. The very able and right-minded writer, 
in whom we find this statement,* observes,. that this precious 
policy was not adopted from any disbelief or dislike of religion, 
and that the ministers believed the answers which the clergy 
would produce, would be a.sufficient antidote to the poison. If 
the story be true, they would care little about the effects of the 
controversy. A fashion of infidelity was then begmning to pre- 
vail in the higher ranks. The minute philosopher in Berkeley’s 
incomparable work describes the professors of religion as ‘ the 
best bred men of the age, men who know the world, men of plea- 
sure, men of fashion, and fine gentlemen.’ ‘ We have already,’ 
he says, ‘ made so many proselytes among the better sort, and their 
members increase so fast, that we hope we shall be able to carry 
all: before us, beat down the bulwarks of all tyranny, secular or 
ecclesiastical, break the fetters and chains of our countrymen, and 
restore the original inherent rights, liberties and prerogatives of 
mankind.’ ‘They did carry all before them in France; but, in 
this country, they received a timely and decisive check from the 
character of the late king. Never, indeed, at any former period, 
were the private virtues of the sovereign of such vital importance 
to the public weal. . Religious by principle and conviction as well 
as by feeling, and therefore conscientious and just, the example 
which he set produced its due effect. The court of England, 
which had only been less openly immoral than those of the 
Continent, became distinguished for its morality; nor is it possi- 
ble to say, how much we are beholden to. this and to the excel- 
lence of. his domestic life. 





* It is mentioned in Jonathan Boucher’s View of the Causes and Consequences of tlie 
American Revolution, (p. 501, note,) in thirteen discourses preached in North America, 
between the years 1763 and 1775. The author did his duty there most ably aad most 
manfully, and, to the re proach of the British government, had ‘his sufferings for his 
reward, 
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It was, however, the ill fortune of his reign to produce, and 
that too in one of its most distinguished ornaments, Gibbon, the 
historian, an abler and more insidious enemy of Christianity than 
any who had preceded him. His extensive erudition, his compre- 
hensive mind, and his sound judgement upon other points, as they 
more than atoned for a vicious style, so they gave weight to his 
opinions where they were most erroneous upon the most momen- 
tous of all topics; and those opinions were diffused throughout 
a history, which no one who was desirous of information would 
fail to read, the manner being as attractive as the subject was im- 
portant. ‘The snares of other infidels might be avoided by those 
who kept the right course, for they were set in bye paths and 
secret places, but these were laid in the high way of knowledge, 
and many is the young mind which has been entangled by them in 
the midst of its innocent and laudable studies. The lives of 
Rousseau and Voltaire, and still more the deaths of both, were 
miserable proofs how little their doctrines tended to make men live 
virtuously, or die in peace. Gibbon, on the contrary, by the wis- 
dom of his plan of life, the kindliness of his affections, and the 
dignity of his pursuits, might, but for this fatal error, have been 
held up not for admiration only, but as a model for those who 
would live worthily, and leave behind them names of which their 
country might be proud. But having studied in the school of 
Bayle, whom he resembled as mers | in the pruriency of his 
thoughts as in his general scepticism, he has made for himself the 
guilty reputation of having been the English writer who has pro- 
duced and will continue to produce the most injury to mankind. 

The progress of irreligion in this country, before the French 
revolution, was more extensive than it appeared to be. Wesley, 
who was a far-sighted man, and of all men had most opportunity 
for observing it, perceived so far back as the middle of the last 
century, that there was more danger of the growth of infidelity 
among us, than of superstition. Still the unbelievers, compared 
with the population of the country, were not numerous, and public 
opinion was strongly against them. It was not till the standard of 
hell was triumphantly displayed im France, that they assumed the 
character of a party m the kmgdom, avowed the whole extent of 
their opinions and the end at which they aimed, and began to 
corrupt the populace, as the revolutionists had done, whose ex- 
ample they were endeavouring to follow in all points. Clubs 
were then formed, not in the metropolis only, but in small pro- 
vincial towns, of deists and of atheists; debating societies were 
instituted for the propagation of their opinions, and the works of 
Paine, Volney and Mirabeau, were circulated in a form which 
put them within the reach of the lowest orders who could read. 
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The law iuterposed, and for a time with great effect. Among 
the better classes also a reaction was produced; the . works 
of Paley and Bishop Watson reclaimed many, where the error 
was not of the heart; and many, like the Abbé Raynal and La 
Harpe were startled, when they saw the consequence of those 
doctrines which they hastily and in ignorance had adopted. Many 
also who might otherwise have continued in a state of cold indif- 
ference, were awakened from that torpor, and seeing that the 
choice was between good and evil, chose the better part in time. 
There is probably more religion in reality, as well as in appear- 
ance, among the higher ranks now, than there has been m any 
age since the Restoration. 

On the other hand, the alliance between disaffection and un- 
belief was no Jonger concealed. It is a remark of Beausobre’s, 
that i/ y dans les erreurs une connexion que la plupart ne voyent 
pas ou ne veulent pas coir. Here, however, the principle of union 
is apparent. ‘That fantastic but (in his earlier and better works) 
delightful writer, Bernardin de St. Pierre, has ventured an opinion, 
that every error has its origin in some moral defect.* These, 
undoubtedly, spring from the same root of rebellious pride— 
‘Infidelity,’ says the excellent historian of the Anglo-Saxons, 
‘is the champion of matter against mind; of body against spirit ; 
of the senses against the reason; of passion against duty; of 
self-interest against self-government; of dissatisfaction against 
content; of the present against the future; of the little that 
is known against all that is unknown; of our limited experi- 
ence against boundless possibility. The truths of religion are 
objects of inference, sensibility, faith and hope ; but not of sight 
and touch. Those individuals who prefer to be sceptical, tend 
to believe only what they know by sense, and forget that as all 
the numerous facts of nature that are now known to the enlight- 
ened, were once a part of the unknown, and as all our present 
knowledge is but a small portion of actually existing nature; so 
nothing can be more inconsistent, even with our past experience, 
than to withhold from reason its power of just inference; to con- 
fine it to the material world or to visible objects, and to believe 
only as far as the sight has reached. But every age has had this 
tendency ; and wherever it prevails, disbelief of religion, social 
inquietude and individual discomfort will attend it.’ 

Tn no age since the commencement of the Christian era has 
this tendency been so prevalent as in the present; and the reason 
is obvious—it is promoted by the influence which a licentious press 





* * Je suis porté a croire qu'il n’y a point d’erreur méme physique, qui n’ait sa source 
dans un défaut de morale.’ 
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exercises upon a people who, in the words of Flechier, ‘ n’ignore 
wad ce qu'il faudroit savoir, et ne sait que ce qu’il faudrott igno- 
f all engines that ever were at work for disorganizing 

sdciety, the English press is at this moment the most active, the 
most effective, andthe most tremendous. More than eleven mil- 
lions of newspapers are annually circulated among us, and at least 
two-thirds of the number aim at the destruction of those princi- 
ples which our fathers held sacred, and upon which public pros- 
perity and private happiness are founded. While some journalists, 
like Hebert and Marat, excite the populace to insurrection, others 
of a higher class, mingle, like Voltaire, filth with blasphemy, im- 
piety with lewdness, and pursue their object with such devoted 
perseverance, as if the devil had chosen them for his apostles. 
Others again, like D’Alembert, insinuate opinions which it would 
not be convenient for them openly to profess; and while the former 
scatter wild-fire, and rush to the assault, these proceed by sapping 
and mining, and by regular approaches. Whatever difference 
may exist among them upon other points, they agree in their en- 
mity to religion, and in their hatred of that Establishment which 
our forefathers in their wisdom and their piety instituted for its 
maintenance and preservation. The manner in which this hostility 
is carried on by traducing the clergy as individuals and libelling 
them as a body, has been well exposed by Dr. Phillpotts in 
his letter to the reputed ‘editor of the Edinburgh Review; a 
fouler case of wilful and wicked misrepresentation was never 
proved than he has brought home to that journal in the instance 
of the Bishop of London. The radical newspapers pursue the 
same system of invective and slander, fearless of confutation, be- 
cause the class of readers who feed upon this garbage turn away 
from wholesome food. Mob orators persuade the besotted mul- 
titude to petition for the confiscation of church property, and the 
Ultra Whigs are insane enough to encourage a spoliation which 
would be followed by certam ruin to themselves. And while 
they thus address themselves to the blindest and basest passion 
of a people—their cupidity—an absolute fanaticism of unbelief has 
been produced by publications, which are the more pernicious 
because both in matter and manner they are adapted to the vul- 
garest taste and the meanest capacity. Every artifice which in- 
genuity could devise has been practised for circulating these 
books, in defiance of the laws; women as well as men, in that 
deplorable state of infatuation which excites compassion almost 
as much as it requires punishment, are found to engage in this 
nefarious trade with all its certain danger; they are encouraged by 
the sympathy of that circle in which they are regarded as martyrs, 
and by the hope of that total revolution which they are labouring 
to 
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to accelerate, and which they madly expect to see. Year after 
year this system is carried on in spite of the laws,.and funds are 
still forthcoming to support it. ‘Tempura periculosa. non instant 
jam, sed extant. ln what will these things end? 

Not in the triumph of anarchy and unbelief!. Not in the sub- 
version of the throne and the altar! Not in the irremediable ruin 
and indelible disgrace of this great, this glorious, this happy king- 
dom !—but in enabling us to meet the danger by showing us 
where our weakness lies; in rousing the friends of the constitu- 
tion ; ; In increasing the zeal and thereby the influence of the clergy; 
in causing a more ‘vigilant execution of the laws, and in strengthen- 
ing the bulwarks of the state ;—in the exposure and shame and 

unishment of those whose machinations are directed against the 
institutions under which and through which England has risen and 
flourished ; the punishment of those who carry on their attempts 
openly, and the confusion and perpetual infamy of those who 
proceed with more cunning, but not with less guilt. 

Aitzema, the voluminous "annalist of the 17th century, has re- 
marked that that liberty which denoted a rare state of public hap- 
piness under the Roman empire, ubi sentire qua velis, et que sen- 
tias dicere licet, was in his age rather to be esteemed an infelicity ; 
for such liberty became the } parent of sedition and disorder and 
ruin. The unquiet condition of his own country, and the miseries 
of England during the whole course of the great rebellion, led 
him to this reflection. Indeed in the present state of popular in- 
struction, it is evident that the health of imdividuals is not more 
affected by local circumstances of soil aud atmosphere, than 
public tranquillity and the general weal by the character. of the 
press ;—the most powerful of all engines for good and evil, but 
far more powerful for evil than for good, as poison is always cer- 
tain in its operation, while the effect of remedial drugs is doubt- 
ful. Yardiora sunt remedia quam mala. Our laws are deficient 
in speed, when they are not wanting in efficacy. 

ere are two classes of unbelievers with whom itis in vain to 
reason ; those who have the fever of fanaticism upon them—for 
infidelity has its fanatics now,—and those who have that dead 
ae alsy of the soul which is the last stage of false philosophy. 
here is more hope of the former, because their delirium may 
abate ; the disease of the latter is chronic, organic, and incurable. 
The remaining classes are those who, by an easy transition, have 
past from indifference to unbelief, and those who have lost them- 
selves in the labyrinths of doubt. The number of those who uf 
liberius peccent, libenter ignorant, who harden themselves against 
conviction, and who persuade themselves that there will be no 
judgement after death, because, standing self-condemned, the ex- 
pec tation 
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pectation of it would be more than they could bear, must neces- 
sarily be small. But they who have taken the same course from 
circumstances of education and society, or from pride of intellect, 
are but too numerous. Few of these are without their mis- 
givings, and none can possibly have that contentment which 
nothing but religion can bestow. In the hey-day of youth, the 
excitements of social intercourse, and the pursuit of fortune, it 
may seem well with them; but when the only sure support is 
needed, they find it not. Franklin said of himself in middle age, 
that he had neither the vanity to think he deserved beaven, the 
folly to expect it, nor the ambition to desire it. He had never 
the wisdom to ascertain, by due and diligent inquiry, that what no 
man can deserve, is promised and secured to every man who will 
humbly and dutifully accept the proffered salvation ; but he lived 
long enough to desire immortality, to believe in it, and to ac- 
knowledge the necessity of religion. Rochester, before that ex- 
emplary conversion which perhaps has reached more hearts than 
any other single case of a reclaimed sinner, confessed to Burnet, 
“that whether the business of religion was true or not, he thought 
those who had the persuasions of it, and lived so that they had 
quiet in their consciences, and believed God governed the world, 
and acquiesced in his providence, and had the hope of an endless 
blessedness in another state, the happiest men in the world; and 
said he would give all that he was master of to be under those 
persuasions, and to have the supports and joys that must needs 
flow from them.’ ‘ Nothing,’ said the Abbé L’Anglois, a man 
who was unhappy enough to be an unbeliever, ‘ nothing would 
affright me here below, nothing would disturb my peace, not even 
if I were to die in misery and totments, if God would sufficiently 
convince my mind that the immense desire my heart has to exist 
for ever in happiness, would be realized ! 

Unbelievers have not always been honest enough thus to ex- 
press their real feelings; but this we know concerning them, 
that when they have renounced their birthright of hope, they have 
not been able to divest themselves of fear. From the nature of 
the human mind this might be presumed, and in fact it is so. 
They may deaden the heart and stupify the couscience, but they 
cannot destroy the imaginative faculty. There is a remarkable 
proof of this in Elia’s Essays, a book which wants ‘only a 
sounder religious feeling, to be as delightful as it is original. 
In that upon ‘ Witches and other Night Fears,’ he says, ‘ it is 
not book, or picture, or the stories of foolish servants, which 
create these terrors in children. ‘They can at most but give 
them a direction. Dear little T. H., who of all children has been 
brought up with the most scrupulous exclusion of every taint of 
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superstition, who was never allowed to hear of goblin or appa- 
rition, or scarcely to be told of bad men, or to hear or read of 
any distressing story, finds all this world of fear, from which 
he has been so rigidly excluded ab extra, in his own “ thick- 
coming fancies ;” and from his little midnight pillow this nurse- 
child of optimism will start at shapes, unborrowed of tradition, 
in sweats to which the reveries of the cell-damned murderer are 
tranquillity. —This poor child, instead of being trained up in 
the way in which he should go, had been bred in the ways of 
modern philosophy; he had systematically been prevented from 
knowing any thing of that Saviour who said, ‘ Suffer little children 
to come unto me, and forbid them not; for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven ;’ care had been taken that he should not pray to 
God, nor lie down at night in reliance upon his good Providence! 
Nor let it be supposed that terrors of imagination belong to child- 
hood alone. The reprobate heart, which has discarded all love of 
God, cannot so easily rid itself of the fear of the devil; and even 
when it succeeds in that also, it will then create a hell for itself. 
We have heard of unbelievers who thought it probable that they 
should lie awake in their graves! and this was the opinion for 
which they had exchanged a Christian’s hope of immortality ! 
‘It is not from the establishment of positive religion,’ says 
Portalis, * that superstition has arisen; on the contrary, were it 
not for the restraint of religious doctrines and institutions, there 
would be no bounds to credulity, to superstition, to imposture. 
Les hommes, en général, ont besoin d’étre croyans, pour n’étre pas 
crédules; ils ont besoin dun culte, pour n’étre pas superstitieur. 
Positive religion is a dyke, a rampart, which alone can secure us 
against the torrent of false and, more or less, dangerous opinions, 
which the delirium of human reason would invent.’ Bishop 
Butler has touched upon this subject in one of his admirable dis- 
courses. He says, ‘ Indeed among creatures naturally formed for 
religion, but so much under the power of imagination as men are, 
superstition is an evil which can never be out of sight. But even 
against this, true religion is a great security, and the only one. 
True religion takes up that place in the mind which superstition 
would usurp, and so leaves little room for it; and likewise lays us 
under the strongest obligations to oppose it. On the contrary, 
the danger of superstition cannot but be increased by the preva- 
lence of irreligion ; and by its general prevalence, the evil will be 
unavoidable. For the common people, wanting a religion, will of 
course take up with almost any superstition which is thrown in 
their way ; and in process of time, amidst the infinite vicissitudes 
of the political world, the leaders of parties will certainly be able 
to serve themselves of that superstition, whatever it be, which is 
getting 
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getting ground, and will not fail to carry it to the utmost length 
their occasions require. The general nature of the thing shows 
this; and history and fact confirm it. It is therefore wonderful 
those. people, who seem to think there is but one evil in life; that 
of superstition, should not see that atheism and profaneness must 
be the introduction of it.’ ‘To the truth of this, the world every 
where bears witness. Where men have not been taught to know 
their Creator in the days of their youth, they have worshipped 
sticks and stones, or made idols for.themselves. Where they have 
not been led into the easy ordinances of true religion, they have 
imposed pon themselves a burden of severe and painful cere- 
monies. here they have not been instructed that the sacrifice 
of God is a broken spirit, they have shed human blood upon their 
altars, and offered up their children to devils in the fire. 

Some of the most depraved minds im the present generation 
have manifested this tendency, proclaiming at the same time their 
hatred for Christianity and their predilection for what they are 
pleased to call the religion of the loves and the luxuries,—that is, 
the religion of Jupiter, Mars, Bacchus, Venus, the Garden God, 
&c.—With how favourable a disposition Gibbon regarded the 
polytheism of the ancients is apparent throughout his history ; 
and Hume thought it so natural and so probable, even in its worst 
and most revolting features, that he supposed it actually to exist 
in some of the other planets! ‘These are his words—‘ If we 
examine without prejudice the ancient heathen mythology, we 
shall not discover im it any such monstrous absurdity as we 
may at first be apt to apprehend. Where is the difficulty in 
conceiving that the same powers or principles, whatever they 
were, which formed this visible world, men and animals, pro- 
duced also a species of intelligent creatures, of more refined sub- 
stance and greater authority than the rest? That these creatures 
may be capricious, revengeful, passionate, voluptuous, is easily 
conceived; nor is any circumstance more apt among ourselves to 
engender such vices, than the license of absolute authority. And, 
in short, the whole mythological system is so natural, that in the 
vast variely of planets and worlds contained in this universe, it 
seems more than probable, that somewhere or other it is really 
carried into execution. This is what Dr. Johnson calls milking 
the bull! 

But from these liberal opinions concerning the polytheism of 
the ancients, the inference plainly arises, that m men thus willing 
to be Pagans, the disbelief of Christianity proceeds from the will, 
and not from the understanding. ‘They ‘ ought not to say they 
cannot, but they wi/l not believe.’ If they can see in polytheism 
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so much that is natural, so much that is probable, so much that 
is graceful and lovely, it cannot be because of the difficulties in 
revealed religion that they have rejected it, nor because of its 
mysteries, nor because the faculty of belief is wanting in. them. 
‘ This is the condemnation, that light is come into the world, and 
men loved darkness rather than light, because their deeds were 
evil,” Where the heart is corrupt, it is in vain to address the un- 
derstanding. 

There is, however, a much more numerous class, by whom the 
habit of doubt, or disbelief, has been rather accidentally than wil- 
fully, contracted,—whose religious education has been unhappily 
neglected, or who have been trained up in some shallow school 
of sophistry and schism, or, in pursuing the physical sciences, lave 
received, with ill-directed docility, the dogmas of some of those 
* sceptic owls, 

That will not credit their own souls, 
Or any science understand 
Beyond the reach of eye or hand, 
ut, measuring all things by their own 
Knowledge, hold nothing’s to be known,’ 

With these persons, many of whom are more deserving of pity 
than coydemnation, it is not hopeless to reason. The more 
estimable they may be in their social and domestic relations, the 
kindlier their dispositions, the finer their intellectual faculties, the 
less are they at ease in their inmost hearts; there.is a hollowness 
there which, nothing but religion can fill, ‘They. know the value 
of the faith in which they are deficient. Necessity and natpral 
fortitude may enable them to bear sickness with equanimity, an 
to meet, death with calmness and resignation; but these are not 
the severest ills which flesh is heir to,—and when the heart is 
pierced, then indeed they feel that they are without support. Of 
this class, which is but too numerous, there is perhaps not a single 
individual who lias ever seriously set himself to examine the eyi- 
dences of Christianity. If they have looked into the Bible, it has 
rather been to strengthen themselves in contemptuous unbelief, 
than to search for, truth there; the general impression, which 
Gibbon and the more artful infidels have laboured to, produce, 
remains upon their minds; they are familiar with those tte ob- 
jections to revelation which lie on the surface, and which, kd 
been a thousand times refuted, are still repeated with all the resh- 
ness and confidence of ignorant presumption,—but they who take 
the poison, turn away from the antidote. sista usb 

et there is no tongue in which the truth of Christiauity has 
been more clearly and powerfully demonstrated than our own. 
The church of England a. produced defenders worthy of itself. 
VOL, XXVIII. No. LVI. LL We 
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We have the cogent Barrow, the irrefragable South, the subtle 
Berkeley, the analytic Butler, to omit a host of others; im these 
all is sterling, and each of these is sufficient to convinee any rea- 
sonable mind of the folly and unreasonableness of unbelief. In 
the last generation the useful task of presenting the evidences of 
religion in a popular.form has been performed by Paley, that of 
refuting the popular objections to it by Watson. More recently, 
the perfect adaptation of Holy Scripture to the real state of 
human nature bas been shown with true feeling aud true philo- 
sophy by Mr. Miller in his Bampton Lectures. And in the first 
volume of a similar series, which has issued from the press of the 
sister-university, the proofs and the duties of Christianity have 
been enforced by Mr. Benson with a power, an earnestness, and 
an unction, which they who heard the preacher will be thankful 
for while they live, and which, in the perusal, must to every 
healthy mind communicate satisfaction and profit and delight, and 
carry healing and comfort to the diseased one, 

f he who desires ‘to know the truth would look for it iv these 
writers, and in such as these, (for we have named few, out of a 
host,) he would find the evidences of Christianity so numerous and 
so complete, that no ishaginable proof, prior or posterior, direct 
or collateral, from without or from within, is wanting, He would 
see it demonstrated that something must be eternal, otherwise 
nothing could exist, and that that, which is. eternal must be 
almighty, omnipresent, omniscient, and all. good. The. date of the 
world which the Scripture has assigned, he would find confirmed 
by the concurrent testimony, of history and tradition; all facts that 
are known, and all inductions of reasoning leading to the conclu- 
sion thet the origin of the human: race cannot have been, earlier, 
But from the fact of a creation, the necessity of a revelation ensues ; 
for as surely, as,a habe knoweth its mother, our first parents must 
have kuown their Creator, It follows, also from the character of 
the creation, and from the wisdom and goodness of the Creator, 
manifested in all his works. For He has given to all creatures 
whatever is necessary for their preservation and well-being; but 
religion is necessary for society and man; its necessity therefore 
is a proof of its truth. 

If the inquirer pursues the subject step by step, the fall of man 
is that which comes next in order. ‘To this also tradition and 
fable beas testimony, Systems have been built, and mythologies, 
which, baye prevailed widely in the world, have been founded 
upon the undeniable fact, that we bring with as at our birth a 
germ, of evil, congenial with our nature. We see it in others, we 
feel it in oyrselves.. The fact is not less certaim because men, 
who would be wise beyond what is written, have sought to draw 
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conclusions from it repuguant ‘to the divine goodness and inju- 
rious to mun. Suffice it for us to know our weakness, knowmg 
also’ thut ‘ God is our refuge and stretigth,’—that whoever seeks 
stpport will fiud it; and that none ean tinally be lost, unless they 
reject the ‘proffered means iof salvation. - 

‘The earth itself bears witness to the detuge; traditions so con- 
stant and so general, that they may be called universal, corroborate 
the ‘striptural history here; and there is no’ ancient idolatry m 
which some reference to it has not distmetly been traced. We 
have then in books which are undeniably the oldest of all extant 
writings, the history of a peculiar people, descended from the 
patriarch Abraham, to whom God had promised that’ im his ‘seed 
should all the nations of the earth be blessed. ‘Phat promise was 
repeated to Isaac and to Jacob; and in the belief of it their pos- 
terity, when they had become a numerous people, went forth 
from Egypt to recover and re-possess the land of their forefathers. 
That the history of their deliverance from the Egyptian bondage 
was written by the inspired lawgiver who led them forth, there is 
every reasonable proof that can be required; and if the writings 
be authentic, the facts which they record must necessarily be true, 
becausé they were received as history by the peuple to whom 
they relate, when the events were recent, and known to’all.) dt 
is‘a history of miraculous events; not insulated and incidental 
prodigies, such as are found in the chronicles of credaloas ages, 
nor purportless and extravagant wonders like those of fabulous 
mythology, but a course of coherent miracles under a visible dis- 
pensation of Providence, continued through forty years of wan- 
dering, and till the Israelites obtameéd possession of the’ promised 
land, and recorded at the time for perpetual remembrance in 'the 
books which contain the law, thus miraculously promulgated. 
That law, the most ancient of all which have descended’ to ws; ‘is 
adapted in all its parts with perfect wisdom to the-pecutiar object 
of keeping the children of Israel distinct from all other people, 
and preserving among them the knowledge of the true’ and only 
Gad; m the midst of an idolatrous world. Its frequent ullusions 
to the farther revelation, whereby it was to be ‘stiperseded; that 
revelation has made to us distinct and clear. ‘Types indeed: have 
been imagined where none were meant, and mén of fanciful inge- 
nuity have indulged in wild conceits of allegorical interpretation; 
but that the law m its great poimts was typical, they who beliéve 
the gospel must perceive ; and no one who understands both, ean 
entertain a doubt of either. ° 

Oue'of the most remarkable features in the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, and, in its end and purport, one of the most important, is 
the promise which it contains that prophets should: be raised up 
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among, the people, and spevsk unto them what the Lord should 
put into. their. mouths. .. ‘Their office, was to set before, the Jews 
sure. protection and prosperity, if they obeyed the law ; misery, 
captivity, and ruin, if. they wandered from it.. This was in itself 
no thankful or acceptable charge, the temper of that nation being 
such, that curses were more often to be, announced than blessings ; 
and that. no. madman or, impostor might intrude into it, he, whose 
predictions were not approyed by the event, was to suffer death, 
as having declared. what the Lord had not spoken. . 'Throughaut 
the writings of the men, thus perilously accredited, there is a 
constant reference to the promised seed of Abraham, in whom 
all the nations of the earth were to be blessed; and;it is. abso- 
lutely impossible that these prophecies, fulfilled as.they. have 
been, in so: many, so wonderful, and apparently such inconsistent 
things, should have been the effect of illusion or combination, 
God alone could have inspired them. No fact in history-is,more 
certain—more clearly authenticated, than their authenticity, No 
man’s, title-deeds are surer; none, indeed,, could possibly admit 
of such full and indubitable proof as these writings, upon which 
our claim to our heavenly inheritance is founded., ‘The references 
to the life, character, and sufferings of the Messiah are, clear and 
punctual, ‘They trace him, says Mr, Benson, :‘ from his cradle 
to his. cross.. The time, the place, the manner of bis birth ;—the 
time,, the place, the manner of his death and burial ;—the subse- 
quent glories of his resurrection from the grave ;—his education 
and ministry ;—the grandeur of his royal descent;—the meanness 
of his immediate parentage ;—the dignity of his employment ;;— 
the lowliuess of his outward circumstances ;—the righteousness 
of his life, and yet the hatred and contempt which should pursue 
his innocence and destroy his happiness :—all these are pictured 
with such elearness of conception, and. such descriptive accuracy 
of language, as no impostor (whose wisdom it is to dwell in gene- 
ralities for ever) would have dared to use; and no enthusiast 
(whose ideas are always indistinctly conceived and, vaguely ex- 
pressed) would have had sufficient command over his understand- 

mg and feelings to adopt.’ ot oo 
Not only was the coming of the promised Messiah expected 
among the Jews, but a general persuasion that it was at. hand, 
prevailed among them, about the time of his nativity, . But they 
looked for a temporal deliverer, who should appear among. them 
as a conqueror and king ; and in his total opposition to that ¢ha- 
racter, which all false Messiahs have assumed, one proof of the 
true one.is to be found: for our blessed Saviour fulfilled the 
prophecies as completely as he disappointed the hopes and ppe- 
judices of the Hebrew nation. And here the authenticity of the 
Gospel, 
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Gospel, aid the other books of the New Testament, become the 
néxt object’ ‘of inquiry to him, who, being in doubt, ‘has yet! to 
perforin the duty of seeking for the trith. Upon that subject 
assertions have been made, and theories proposed, which nothing 
but the effrontery of ignorance could have hazarded. Men have 
been found ‘so totally unread, so utterly unacquainted with the 
subject upon which they have ventured to pronounce, as to affirm, 
that the Gospels are a fabrication of later ages ; that Christ him- 
self is''an imaginary personage ; and that the history of his life is 
ém astronomical allegory !—Your thorough infidel is, of all men, 
the most credulous. How, indeed, should it be otherwise, when he 
sets out with the assumption of his own imfallibility, and brings all 
that is known to the test of his own stock of knowledge; which is as 
if' a carpenter were to attempt to measure the distance between 
the'platiets by his pocket rule, and when he failed, should declare 
that‘it either was immeasurable or did not exist! But if the sm- 
cére inquirer would see the authenticity of the Gospels proved by 
a Chain of ‘testimony, step by step, through all ages, from the days 
of ‘the apostles, he is referred to the exact and diligent Lardner. 
Even then, perhaps, it may surprize him to be told that more 
critical labour, and that too of a severer kind, has been bestowed 
upon the New Testament, than upon all other books of all ages 
and countties ; that there is not a difficult text, a disputed mean- 
img, or doubtful word, which has not been investigated, not only 
through every accessible manuscript, but through every ancient 
version ; and that the most profound and laborious s¢holuars 
whom the world ever produced, generation after generation, have 
devoted themselves to these researches, and past in them'their 
patient, meritorious, and honourable lives. Let him read ‘Mi- 
chitelis’s Introduction to the New Testament, and ‘he’ will be 
satisfied that thére’ is no exaggeration in this ‘statement. The 
unweatied diligence, the profound sagiacity, and’ the compreliet- 
sive ‘erudition with which the New ‘Testament has been scriti- 
ized, And its authentitity ascc:\ained, carmot be estimated too 
Hivhly ; aitd we will boldly assert, cantiot possibly have been con- 
evived by any person unacquainted with'biblical studies: But 
heré;'us ‘in ‘the history of the Mosaic dispensation, if the books 
are authentic, the events which they relate must be true ; if they 
Were Written by the evangelists, Christ is our Redeemer and otir 
God :—there is no other possible conclusion. 

To’ this conclusion, the strictest investigation must lead him, 
who seeks for truth with the desire of findmg it: in whatever 
direction the inquiry be pursued, whether by the evidence of pro- 
phecy, or by the credibility and coincidence of the evangelical 
historians, or by the character of the religion itseH, which is so 
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adapted to the heart of nian, that' only frotit Him who iniade the 
heart, it' can possibly have proceeded—to ‘this conclusion’ we 
must comé. Having ‘attained ‘it,’ the’ ways of Providence are 
plain, the heart is then at rest;—'" ' 

for rest may here» 

Be reap'd ; ‘even in this. world of restlessness 2) 0 2000 
the soul hath réached the object of its aspirations, and'is assare 
of its inheritance. What the principle’ of gravitation is 'té the 
Newtonian system, Révelation is to the moral world. ‘Take“it 
away, and ‘ chaos is come again :’ the world would then present 
‘a mass of moral difficulty, of which,’ says Mr. Miller, * bat to 
think, without the Bible to explain it, appears to be treading ‘on 
the very verge of madness.” Dies ‘the inquirer object that there 
are mysteries in religion which surpass his compreliension, ‘and 
therefore exceed his belief? Let him be told, as Burnet obsetved 
to his reasoning and hesitating penitent, that ‘if mysteries were 
received rather inthe simplicity in which they are delivered in 
the Scriptures, than according to the descantings of fanciful men 
upon them, they would not appear much more ‘incredible than 
some of the common objects of sense and perception.” 'Let‘him 
ask himself if any thing can be more mysterious than his own 
existence? his own life and senses? thouglit and volition? all 
things which surround him im this world, which is itself a: perpe- 
tual miracle and demonstration of its Creator? What a reasoner 
must he be, who kuows that he can lift his finger with a wish, 
and yet disbelieves any thing because it exceeds his comprehen- 
sion! Does he say, that still there are difficulties—what’ Sir 
Thomas Brown calls ‘sturdy doubts and boisterous objections, 
wherewith the unhappiness of our knowledge too nearly’ ae- 
quainteth us?’ We will reply to him, in the language of the 
same writer, that these ‘ are to be conquered not in’ a martial pos- 
ture, but on our knees.’ We will tell him, that it proportion’ as 
he believes, he will understand ; for “he that keepeth the law’ of 
the Lord, getteth the understandiig thereof.’ *'The way to prop 
up religion,’ says Jeremy Taylor, ‘is by dog of our duty; ‘and 
theology is rather a divine life than a divine knowledge. In 
heaven, indeed, we shall’ first see, and then love; but heré on 
earth, we must first love ; and love will open our eyes as ‘well as 
our hearts, and we shall then see, and perceive, and understand.’ 
—‘ The secret of the Lord is among them that fear him; and he 
will show them his covenant.’ 

‘What Shakspeare has said of our passions, is not less true of 
our intellect, that— 

Sometimes we are devils to ourselves 
When we will tempt the frailty of our powers, 
Presuming on their changeful potency. 
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Mr. Miller, in those, Lectures to which we have more than 

once referred, has beautifully shown ‘that if we would, indeed, 
have Gon for our Protector, withCunist for our Saviour, and 
the Hoxy Spirit for our Comforter, we must receive him first 
unequivocally, as our lawgiver;’ and that ‘implicit faith is 
amongst the most reasonable, because amongst the most indis- 
putable of all things.’ Perhaps Dr. Johnson never composed 
any thing so truly excellent as his prayer against inquisitive and 
perplexing thoughts. Boswell has justly said, it ‘ is so wise and 
energetic, so philosophical and so pious, that I doubt not of its 
affording consolation to many a sincere Christian, when in a state 
ef, mind to which, | believe, the best are sometimes liable.” We 
insert it here, in the sure expectation that it will reach some 
heart which needs it. 
‘, £O Lord, my Maker and Protector, who hast graciously sent 
me. jnio this world to work out my salvation, enable me to drive 
from me all such unquiet and perplexing thoughts as.may mislead 
or hiader me w the practices of those duties which thou hast re- 
quired. When I behold the works of thy hands, give me grace 
always jto remember that thy thoughts are not my thoughts, nor 
thy, ways, my ways. And while it shall please thee to continue 
me in this world, where much is to be done, and little to be 
known, teach me by thy Holy Spirit, to withdraw my mind from 
unprotitable and dangerous inquiries ; from difficulties vainly cu- 
rious ; and doubts impossible to be solved. Let me rejoice in 
ibe. light which thou hast imparted ; let me serve thee with active 
zealand humble confidence ; and wait with patient expectation 
for the, time in which the soul, which thou receivest, shall be sa- 
tisfied with knowledge, Grant this, O Lord, for Jesus Christ's 
sake. Amen.’ 

It is observed by Baxter, in his account of the changes* which 
time, and experience, and reflection, had wrought in his own 
mind, that ‘ we, mistake men’s diseases, wheu we think there 
needeth nothing to cure their errors ; but only, to bring them the 
evidence of truth. Alas, there are many distempers of mind to 
be removed, before they are neady to receive that evidence! And, 
therefore,’ he says, ‘ that church 1s. happy where order is kept up, 
and the abilities of the mimisters command a reverent submission 
from the, hearers ; and where all are in, Christ’s school in the dis- 
tinct. ranks, of teachers and learners ; for in a learning way men 
are ready to receive the truth; but ina disputing way they come 





* The teadcr will find it in the Narrative of bis Life and Times, parti. p. 194. And 
in Dr. Wordsworth's valuable collection of Ecclesiastical Biograpby, vol. v. . It is one 
of the most instructive passages ever written by a judicious conscientious self- 
observer. 
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armed against it with prejudice and animosity.’ The-stram itito 

which we have been led, is not addressed to disputants, but:to m- 

- quirers; not to those whe hate or'despise religion, 
Et ut' putentur sapere, celum vituperant ; 


but to those humbler and better spirits, who feel, its want, and 
whom that feeling has already almost persuaded to believe. Man 
such there are, into whose hands these pages will come, who will 
have reason to be thankful to us, if they follow the course of in- 
vestigation which we have pointed out, and consult those admi- 
rable authors who have entered into it at length. And some, 
perhaps, there may be, whom even these observations may lead 
to think more gravely than they have hitherto done upon the most 
momentous of all subjects, and to apprehend that Christianity 
may possibly rest upon stronger grounds than they have heretofore 
suspected, and to pursue the inquiry under better teachers. The 
hope of this, as it has been our motive for touching upon it thus 
imporiectly, must also be our excuse. 

e would urge such readers to consider the difference between 
Christianity and all other systems of Religion. ‘ Heathenism and 
Mahometanism,’ says Baxter, ‘ are kept up by tyranny and beastly 
ignorance, and blush to stand at the bar of reason. And Judaism 
is but Christianity in the egg or bud. And mere Deism, which 
is the most plausible competitor, is so turned out of almost the 
whole world, as if Nature made its own confession, that without 
a Mediator it cannot come to. God,’—Witness the experiment of 
the Theophilanthropists in France! 

We would entreat them to compare it with all other schemes, 
whether of religion or philosophy, in its evidences, in its charac- 
ter, in its means, its end, and its effects. Christianity requires of 
man no sacrifice but that of his evil thoughts and propensities, 
no duty but what brings with it, even in this life, its own exceeding 
great reward. It gives him an unerring rule of life, so excellently 
adapted to all the relations of society, and to the whole business 
of the world, that in proportion as he observes it, does he fulfil 
his duty better in whatever station he may be placed. ‘ It is the 
sure gue in youth; the sure support in temptation ; the sure 
consolation in age and sorrow ; the sure restorative for him who, 
turning away from error and wickedness, would save his soul alive, 
The only real wisdom, and the only abiding happiness, are to. be 
found in it. The law of the Lord is an undefiled law, converting 
the soul: the testimony of the Lord is sure, and giveth wisdom 
unto the simple. The statutes of the Lord are right and rejoice 
the heart: the commandment of the Lord is pure, and giveth 
light unto the eyes.’ 

With 
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With one extract more we must’ conclude, for we will not 
weaken its ‘effect by any thing which we could add to it. It is 
from a discourse delivered at Boston, m New England, by Dr: 
Channing, one of those men who are a blessing and an honour 
to their generation and their country. ‘The discourse is upon the 
Evidences of Revealed Religion. ‘Since its introduction,’ he 
says, ‘human nature has made great progress, and society ex 
rienced great changes ; and in the advanced condition of the world, 
Christianity, instead of losing its application and importance, is 
found to be more and more congenial and adapted to man’s na- 
ture and wants. Men have outgrown the other institutions of that 
period when Christianity appeared, its philosophy, its modes of 
warfare, its policy, its public and private economy ; but Christi- 
anity has never shrunk as intellect has opened, but has always 
kept in advance of men’s faculties, and unfolded nobler views in 
proportion as they have ascended. The highest powers and affec- 
tions which our nature has developed, find more than adequate 
objects in this religion. Christianity is, indeed, peculiarly fitted 
to the more improved stages of society, to the more delicate con- 
stitution of refined minds, and especially to that dissatisfaction 
with the present 'state, which always grows with the growth of 
our tidral powers and affections. As men advance in civiliza- 
tion, they become susceptible of mental sufferings, to which ruder 
ages are strangers; and these Christianity is fitted to assuage. 
Imagination and intellect become more restless, and Christianity 
brings them tranquillity by the eternal and magnificent truths, the 
solemn and unbounded prospects which it unfolds. ‘This fitness 
of our religion to more advanced stages of society than that in 
which it was introduced, to wants of human nature not then de- 
veloped, seems to me very striking. The religion bears the marks 
of having come’ from a Being who perfectly understood the hu- 
man mind, and had power to provide for its progress. This fea- 
‘ture of Christianity is of the nature of prophecy. It was an 
anticipation of future and distant ages; and when we consider 
among whom our religion sprung, where, but in God, can we find 
an explanation of this peculiarity ? 

* There is another evidence of Christianity, stili more mternal ; 
an evidence to be felt rather than described; but not less real 
‘because founded on feeling. I refer to that conviction of the 
divine original of our religion, which springs up and continually 
gains strength in those who apply it habitually to their tempers 
and lives, and who imbibe its spirit and hopes. In such men 
there is a consciousness of the adaptation of Christianity to their 
noblest faculties ; a consciousness of its exalting and consoling 
influences, of its power to confer the true happiness of human 
nature, 
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nature, to give that peace which the world cannot give ;. which 
assures then, that. it is-not.of earthly, origin, but a .ray, from the 
everlasting light, a stream from the fountain of heavenly wisdom 
and love. ‘This is the,evidence which_sustains the faith of thou- 
sands, who never read and cannot understand the learned books 
of Christian apologists ;.who want, perhaps, words to explain the 
ground of their belief, but whose faith is of adamautine firmness ; 
who hold the gospel with a conviction more intimate and unwa- 
vering than mere argument ever produced.’ 








Art. XTI.—1. The Crisis of Spain. La Crise de Espagne, 
Paris. 1823. 

2. Constitucion Politica dela Monarquia Espanola. Paris. 1820. 

3. Reflections on the State of Spanish South America. 

4. Del Excellence de la Guerre avec ? Espagne. Par A. L, B. 
Paris. Jan. 1823S. pp. 80. 

5. Anecdotes of Spanish and Portugueze Revolutions. By 
Count Pecchio. 


ig has always happened, and always must bappeu, from the con- 
stitution of our political society, that. whatever, be the measures 
of the government, a party, sometimes more and, sometimes less 
considerable, but always loud and active, becomes the advocate of 
a contrary policy. ‘This is emphatically expressed. in the generic 
name given to this party—THE OPPOSITION—as who should say, 
those whose essence it is to oppose every thing, right or, wroug, 
which, the government may do, The government generally has the 
initiative of measures, and therefore chooses its course ; aud as, no 
man of men can wilfully and. perversely prefer wrong to right, it 
generally has. happened, and generally must happen, that the op- 
position haye, the wrong side, of every question. . When Sir Robert 
Walpole was desirous of peace, the opposition was for war; when 
the ministers of George the Second thought it necessary to, go to 
war, the opposition was, for peace, .When Mr. Pitt. was. driyen 
into the revolutionary war with France, the opposition, was_yehe- 
ment for peace ; and Lord Liverpool having wisely determined on 
peace, there is. pow as much clamour for war as there ever was.for 
neutrality. w ashiass ‘ 

But though generally in the wrong, an opposition has, on the 
other hand, some compensatory advantages. In the first place, the 
evidence of what is right, and what wrong, is not always striking 
and conclusive ; there is. often room for debate; and it is ove of the 
most ancient and usual employments of oratory 
to make the worse appear. 

The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels. 
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In the next place, the people’ have, in all ages and nations, been 
suspected of a tendéncy to take the wrong ‘side of a question—of 
being a giheses i i wo 1 





averse 

From all the truth it seesor heats 7 

But swallows: nonsense anda lie: . 
With greediness and gluttony. 

And, though it have the pique,and long, 
Is still for something in the wrong. 


There is, moreover, in the hearts of all mensa certain insurrec- 
tionary disposition. _We love to question authority, and to thwart 
vsower. ‘This general feeling of human vature is peculiarly deve- 
opped in England, where the security of our property, the 
safety of our persons, the inviolability of our residences, and the 
equality of the laws would seem, to a superficial observer, to be less 
important symptoms of liberty than the right of abusing the motives 
of the king’s minjsters, and assembling at tavern dinners to drink 
confusion to their measures. 

Under all these circumstances, we are inclined to wonder—not, 
that the opposition have taken up the cause of the Spariish revolu- 
tionists—not, that there las been some popular clamour agaist the 
wise and dignified conduct of our government; but—that the cla- 
mour should have been so partial, and that the efforts to enlist us 
in hostilities for the sake of the new Spanish constitution should 
have had Jess success with the good folks of England, than any tub 
ever thrown out to amuse the popular whale. 

For a variety of ‘causes tended to assist the views of faction, and 
to mislead the judgnient even of sober-minded people in regard to 
Spatiish «fairs. We alli feel'a strong abhorrence of tyranny, and 
we have for years been told, without contradiction, that Ferdinand 
was a tyfant. We all reject foreign interference in the’ private con- 
cer 8 of independeiit natiods, “dnd the whole public press ‘has 
laboured to impute to the Holy Alliance the'most unjustifiable de- 
signs of’ that natufe! The noble spirit which' Spain developed 
against Buonapaite has left a favourable ‘impression ‘on oar ninds ; 
and though the circumstances are very different, the words ¢ French 
dgeression, and! rational independence,” still ‘produce a kind of 
mechanical effect upon our feelings. Besides, we saved Spaitt } and 
however ungrateful she has beet—neither acknowledging in word 
or deed her obligation—we still feel that ‘emotion of the haman 
heart which ititerests us for those to whom we have’ done good; ‘and, 
fivally, there is a lurking disposition m the British character to 
thwart any military project on the part of France, and ‘still to 'sub- 
ject her to that species of controul which for ages, with different 
degrees of success, we have endeavoured to exercise upon her. - 
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We ee a might also observe that, strangé as it, may appear, 
afterall that has passed, and the various burdens which war has 
entailed upon us, our people seem not quite convinced that peace 
is the most natural and most flourishing condition of this country ; 
the occupation, the bustle, and the sudden fortunes produced by 
the late war, are alone remembered ; whilst the leisure of peace has 
been employed in the contemplation of our grievances. The mer- 
chant, the manufacturer, and the agriculturist all sigh after the high 
prices which disappeared with the war; and the great numbers of 
all classes who were engaged in the military professions, look back 
with regret to the days of activity and advancement which were pro- 
duced by its continuance. 

‘In spite, however, of all these circumstances, it is satisfactory 
to see that neither our prejudices, nor our supposed interests, nor 
our zeal for liberty have run away with our discretion, nor blinded 
us to the defects of the cause for which Spain has, been con- 
tending; nor, what is still more important, to the defects of our 
own cause, if we had rashly drawn the sword, and thrown up in a 
fit of passion all chance of maintaining the general peace of the 
world. Much declamation has indeed been tried and some sen- 
sation has been undoubtedly excited, but the declamation has been 
confined to those who are ready to declaim on any opposition 
question, and the sensation has not been very acute, except in 
minds habitually sensible to opposition impulses. Hence the 
petitions and resolutions of that sapient and loyal body, the Corpo- 
ration of London—hence the outcry of all the indiscriminate and 
unsparing reformers, who receive the very sound of a new constitu- 
tion with all the eagerness of those prudent persons who were ready 
to exchange ‘ new lamps for old’—hence the Letter from a noble 
lord to one of the chief framers of the new constitution of Spain, in- 
citing him to resist every proposed modification, (a proceeding which 
no zeal for liberty can justify, and which has ouly one parallel, and 
that in bis lordship’s family;)—hence the farcical reception of the 
Duke of San Lorenzo ;—hence the getting up of a Spanish dinner; 
and, still more absurd, a Spanish ball ;*—hence, fivally, a subscrip- 





* On this subject, a fact, however trivial in itself, is worth recording, as a specimen 
of the spirit in which this strange affair was conducted, ‘The profits of the ball Were 
originally destined to the general support of the Spanish cause. The legality of such a 
disposition of money was questioned ; its prudence and decency mofe than ques- 

3 and the fature profits became very doubtful; when, lo! a few days before 
the hall, the public was informed that ‘ the profits were now destined to the relief of 
the wounded Spaniards, an exercise of Christian charity to which no one could object, 
and to which both Whig and Tory onght to contribute.’ We need not observe on the 
falsehood and meanness of this shift; but its absurdity is too ludicrous to be passed 
over; at the time-this advertisement was put forth, it was not, we believe, known in 
England that one single Spaniard had taken so much interest in the constitution as to 
be wounded in its detence. 
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tion for the patriot Spaniards, the majority of contributors to which 
may be found in the lists of subscribers for the Manchester suf- 
ferers, the Queen’s plate, Sir Robert Wilson, and Messrs. Hunt, 
Hone, and Honey. 

Let us not, however, be misunderstood. Let it not be sup- 
posed, because we make light of her Whig and Radical advocates’ 
in this country, that we are not deeply sensible of the trying circum- 
stances in which Spain is placed. ‘The feelings of England towards’ 
Spain are of the kindest description, and in all her just undertakings 
we wish her success. The motives of kindness to which we have’ 
already alluded, must excite considerable interest in her welfare. 
We confess also that, in our opinion, Spain was fully entitled to 
demand an amelioration of her antiquated government, and that she 
was justified in availing herself of any fit opportunity for accomplish- 
ing ‘that object. We have also seen with great satisfaction the 
bloodless matiner in which the changes in that country ‘have been’ 
effected. "There were, we admit, many causes which tended to this’ 
good restilt, the chief of which was that it was not a popular revo- 
lution ;yéet'such forbearauce is creditable to the national character, 
and it'is only necessary to look to the corresponding page of the 
French revolition, td be convinced that the Spanish people are’ at 
least as worthy of freedom as their volatile neighbours. But haying’ 
admitted thus much, we mast, as Britons, protest agaiust the doctrine 
that our sympathy for Spain would have been a justifiable ground’ 
for hostilities with the rest of Europe, or that she had any reason Or 
right to expect that we should have embarked actively in the de= 
fence of a cause which it may be well doubted whether she herself 
recognizes as tational. But our ministers never narrowed their 
ground fo a question of the merits or demerits of the new constitu- 
tion, though this would no doubt have been an important ingredient 
in the final consideration—they stood on broader principles, add 
we’ feel, supposing for argument that the cause of the constitu- 
tionalists were really that of Spain, we are still entitled to deny that 
we were called upon to interfere more decidedly than we did. 

The only colour of argument which we have seen for our taking 
arns in favour of her new constitution, is, that we formerly acted in 
concert with some of the men who are now its supporters: but 
surely this cannot be seriously advanced. 


‘ In the late war Great Britain allied herself with the Spanish people, 
to oppose the permanent occupation and conquest of their country by 
the troops of Napoleon, The constitution was not in existence when 
that league was formed, and it was very little thought of whilst the wart 
lasted. ‘Though disapproving heartily of the constitution, yet the British 
government, acting upon the principle of not interfering with the do- 
mestic policy of an independent state, does not appear to have oroupied 
itself 
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itself much about what'did not concern it; aid which had nothing to do 
with the object of ‘the important ‘and arduous struggle that vas’ then 
going on. But as the case-now stands, tht constitutton’of Spaiir, with 
all its true character developed, and its tendency manifest, isithe sole 
object of the war. ,. The danger of coalescing with sucha system.is plain 
enough; and, with respect ,tu,incopsistency, it, would put Great Britain 
in the position.of a) principal in favour of a Jacobinical war.—Criis of 
Spain, p. 68. Rs , 

The insurrection, of 1808 was, brought about, not by the badness 
of her old government, the gross mismanagement of affairs and the 
vice and weakness.of the court, but by the profligate yiolation, of 
their altars and, the danger to which their religion was exposed, and 
by the enthusiastic loyalty of a people who saw their sovereign be- 
trayed into the hands of the uation they abhor above all others, their 
fortresses gained by treachery, and their countrymen murdered, with 
every circumstance of insult and cruelty. Nor was the revolution 
of 1820 caused so much by the palpable violation of, faith and the 
imputed cruelty, of Ferdinand, as by the determination, of a. mu- 
tinous army not to embark for a foreign service, which, by many cir- 
cumstances, was peculiarly distasteful to them.—The popular 
leaders fanued the flame, .and the clergy, disgusted with, Ferdi- 
nand’s conduct, ceased to support him. 

Whilst Spain fought for her King: against revolution, she. was 
entitled to our most cordial co-operation; .but the case is now wn- 
happily reversed, for the cause of revolution is arrayed agaiyst the 
King, We speak of course of the kingly character, forof Ferdi- 
nand himself we are unwilling to say any thing. ‘Though we may 
fairly suppose,him to have been, in some measure, diverted. by. the 
representations of others from fulfilling the intentions he announced 
on his release from captivity, and though he may have felt, as others 
have done before. him, that ‘ ease might recant vows made jm pain ;’ 
yet he certainly promised to support the,constitution, and did not 
keep his word,* and by, so, doing, doubtless, provoked the revolu- 
tion. 

Nor are we friends to the principles imputed to the Holy’ Al- 
liance.—We. feel as acutely as. the most sensitive and. tender- 
hearted Whig, when oppression is meditated by the powerful 
against the weak ; and we should be as little disposed to coun- 
tenance any project of that description. England has kept aloof 
from so suspicious a league, from an apprehension, we presume, that 
projects inight be entertained in which she could not, cordially con- 
cur, Her aim has been, and no doubt ever will be, to maintain the 
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* Perhaps, he could not.—We say this, because it appears somewhat questionable to 
us, whether the Jacobins ever would bave been satisfied with any thing short of a go- 
vernment founded on their own principles. ; 
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balance of power, or, in other words, to afford pion to the 
weak against the strong; but however powerful her influence may 
be, she forms only one of the component parts of Europe, and if 
she fail in persuading others to follow her example, this should 
not be dictatorially attributed to any want of sincerity or earnest- 
ness on her part; vior do the laws of ‘nations or the laws of reason 
either require or admit that wherever amicable interference may 
fail, hostile interference should be the necessary alternative. 

‘The cases‘ which can jastify any interference, on the part of a 
foreign state, in the imternal concerns of another, are few in num- 
ber, and tolerably well defined in principle; but the application of 
the: principle to individual instances, has been, and ever will be, 
matter of disptite. At the opening of the French Revolution, it 
was most vehemently urged that there existed no excuse for foreign 
interference to repress the violence of the jacobin faction, but 
experience has fully shown, that the dangers then apprehended 
were not so imagmary as they) were at that time declared to be, by 
a party in this country. But one thing is admitted on all sides, 
that. as breach of faith, aggression, or imminent danger to the 
party juterfering, are legitimate and justifiable reasons for inter- 
ference, 86 that nothing but such circumstances can be. Now, 
although France may, from her vicinity and family alliance, have 
a case against Spain, the other powers certainly can have no such 
direct ‘apology for their interference. 

We carmot liesitate to admit that Austria was fairly entitled 
to interfere in the late transactions at Naples, if: she thought 
proper so to do. The nee object of the Carbonari being 
to remodel the whole of Italy, the expulsion of the Germans from 
that country naturally formed ‘a most material part of the projéct ; 
and, however odious to the natives the rule of these foreigners 
may be, yet it is one'of vety lung standing, atid therefore, in some 
degree, of political jastice. ‘But it must not be concealed that 
there may also be grounds’ for interference not connected with 
mere localities, or direct and immediate interests. 

Principles, for mstance, may be established, the remote but cer- 
tain consequences of which mist eventually involve other nations, 
and against such principles such other nations have undoubtedly a 
right, if not of immediate interference, at least of pfecautionary and 
self-defensive measures ; this observation it is but justice towards 
Russia and Prussia to make, because, although they had no iinme- 
diate concern im the affairs of Naples and Spain, yet it must 
be admitted that these powers were entitled to look with at least 
as much apprehension as any other states of Europe on a military 
rebellion, which, although at first a mere mutiny, endeavoured to 
fortify and excuse itself by a pretended zeal for civil liberty, and 
a real 
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a real attack on monarchical institutions., We have.mo desire to 
push this consideration to, its details; jt .is sufficient to s ty 
that the history of Russia and the essential ¢haracter of the Prus- 
sian monarchy afford sufficient reasons for the anxiety, with which 
their sovereigns must view the revolutionary successes of a muti+ 
nous soldiery ; and it, is not, we presume, in England thata jealousy. 
of the interference of a standing army in the civil concerns.of a 
state will be blamed as either unfounded or unjust... 

Having made these general observations on the external relations 
of Spain,..e proceed to the more particular examination,of the de- 
tails afforded by the works before us. We understand that, Majors 
General Sir Howard Douglas is the writer of that which stands 
first on our list, a distinguished officer in the military. profession, 
who possessed great opportunities of investigating the, truth of 
what he advances, and whose statement of facts may therefore 
be,implicitly relied on;* and we are under great obligations, to 
him, for having. called the public attention to a.calm, consideration 
of the critical, situation in which Europe is now placed by. the 
revolutionary movements in Spain; to the, great delicacy and difti- 
culty ‘of the part.we have to act at this moment, and at the same 
time for exposing to our view the real merits of the Constitution 
of 1812, of which most people in this country, we will yenture 
to say, know as Jitde as of the Haytian code, or of the, laws enacted 
by Tamama, king of Owyhee.. _ , ur aw ey 

It is a cifcumstance worthy of remark in the history of states, 
(though its causes are too obvious to require any, ilustration,) that 
as in no other country has the kingly power, been so circumscribed 
and fettered in its commencement as in Spain, ,so in.none did it 
arriye, in the plenitude of its strength, at such unlimited and de- 
spotic dominion. , 

‘In Aragon, which, united with Castile and Granada, under Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, formed the basis of the Spanish monarchy, the 
principles of liberty were understood better; and at an earlier perina, 
(as appears by the Aragonese constitution,) thanin any other part of 
Europe. ‘The Cortes subsisted there in their fallest splendouny ithe 
power of the crown was controuled by the singular office of Justiza, 
and opposed by the celebrated Right of Union when. illegal acts were 
attempted.’——Crisis of Spain, pp. 11, 12. 

This Union or junta was, in fact, the ruling power in the state ; 
for the king, with a vicerey over him in the person of, the Justiza, 





* We are to find, that this pamphlet has been translated in France, where it 
has proved ‘of essential service in dispelling the gross ignorance which prevailed in re- 

rd to the real state of the question with Spain. To the Translation is prefixed an 
Pitroduiaion, which we have reason to believe proceeds from high, authority, as indeed 
might be gathered from the manner in which it has been quoted by M. de Chateau- 
vriand, and the public journals of the government. 
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anid surrounded by nobles whose privileges Were so important as to 
border upon abiaecllite independence, Was merely the nominal head 
of the goverhment. The immunities also Of the great cities of 
Castile and Aragon were far more considerable than in any other 
of’ thie fetdal kingdoms, and contributed’ most essentially to re- 
strain the royal prerogative. Sich a state of things was not likely 
to ‘be tolérated by the ambitious sovereigns, under whose rule 
Spain was gradusfty destined to rise to so distinguished a rank in 
the scale of nations Ferdinand by various measures, among thi 

chief of which may be considered the encouragement of the Inqui- 
sition, contrived to repress the power of the grandees; and Charles 
V:, by promoting dissensions between the nobles and the commons, 
atid ‘depriving the great cities of many of their privileges, very 
shortly reduced the Cortes to complete subserviency, and ex- 
tinguished all representative goverument This body was as- 
sembled by him in 1539, and it is singular to observe that the 
overthrow of the liberties of Spain was effected by removing from 
the assembly the nob/es and clergy, of whose opposition, the 
growing despotism of Charles was impatient: * and these, the 
ancient assertors of the constitutional liberties of Spain, are the 
very Classés which the new constitution would curtail of all consi- 
deration and power. . 

There are few persons, we believe, who are not better acquainted 
with the state of Spain under Charles V. and his immediate suc- 
cessors, than with the less splendid, though not less curious inci- 
dents, which belong to the history of that nation, during the reign 
of the Bourbons: In the same number of years, it is scarcely pos- 
siblé'to find, ‘in the annals of any country, a similar succession of 
intoMpetent ‘sovereigns, or a more fortuitous assemblage of ‘first 
ministers of state— 

* Where ladies interpose, and slaves debate’— 
from Philip V. held in leading-strings by his ambitious, grand- 
sire, through the influence of a foreign adventuress, to Charles IIL, 
a mightier hunter, if possible, than any of his race; from Alberoni, 
the gardener’s son at Placentia, to Farinelli, the opera singer, 
almost a minister and an acknowledged favourite. 

No heroes certainly were ever less calculated to impress even 
their valets-de-chambre with awe. No government was evermore 
curiously formed of patchwork and conducted by intrigue. That 
the mischief was chiefly occasioned by the foreign advisers of those 
in power, will form no justification of the nation ; for when talents 
are to be found at home, they are rarely sought for abroad.;. and 
with every allowance for the weakness and partiality which marked 





* Sce Robertson’s Hist. of Charles V. Book VI. 
VOL, XXVIII. NO. XLVI. MM the 
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the gener:] conduct of the Bourbon race, we cannot but.consider .. 
the deficiency of ‘mén of eininetice im Spain, which has of late 
years been so often observed, as a disastrous symptom. of very long 
contintance. : 

‘Excepting in the case of the nobility and people of spathern 
Italy, there ts scarcely a parallel to be ‘found to. the oie dege- 
neracy itito Which the once chivalrous nobility of Spain have almost, 
universally fallen; and Protestant, prejudices entirely set apart, we 
canyit bat attribate this degradation as much to the deadening 
influence Of the Popish religion, as to the paralysing effects of 
a weak aud tyrannical government, - By the one, the mind is en-, 
slaved, and the free development of the thinking powers forbidden ; 
and by the other, both genius and enterprize are, checked in the bud; 
and that salutary feelmg is altogether repressed, which rénders 
every m:n, in ‘a free country, the architect of his own fortune 
through Tife. ataiae 

It is difficult to describe, accurately, a nation so dissimilar in 
itself, and iit the character of its various ranks, as, Spain; for évery 
term of censure and of eulogium might, with almost,equal justice, 
be applied to some portion of its population. The English may 
be culled a religious people; for, with the, exception of certain 
advocates for profanation and blasphemy, they are so, This, can- 
not be: said of Spain, for the lower orders are as bigoted as the 
higher are unbelieving, ‘The. English may be calléd,a moral peo- 
ple; for, with the ex¢eption of a few notorious contemnets of all, 
morality, they are so; but the higher classes of Spain are as cor- 
rupt as the peasantry are virtuous. The English may be called a. 
brave ‘pedple, for on every element at are the same, and a dozen. 
ministers 17 imminent danger, from the hands of assussins can show, 
as much savig-froid and intrepidity as the veteran of, Trafalgar,or 
Waterloo. Of Spain this cannot be said; for the same man, who 
would resist ‘for months behind’ a wretched Wall, will fly from a 
contest which €vén d'wohian might tanith 

Phot: W Spaiti’ was’very far frovv beiig 4 free nation, the people 
are,’ pierhi(ps, less’ molested by thé agents of goveriment, than in 
any Utter ebantry SF the World } the power of tyrauny, however, 
exists in soine local’ aithofities, and is often felt) ‘particufarly'in the 
to Wiss Wid Aiany oppressive monopolies chéck ‘thé Tabours aud fet- 
ter thé Havas Gf thé peaintty,’ me eens 

The S$ ure 'getierally of ‘moderate size, and the wealth of , 


mdst Of thé "proprietors is Adaely equal. The want of fire-places, 
und Of fuel, in’a climate occasionally severe; the absolute igno- 
rance of Othe counifies, ard even of their own, which prevails 
among the Spanish pedsantry ; the total absence of all literary pur- 
suits, OF acquitemests, renders all comparison of their life with yet 
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of the English peasant impossible, and their short.and simple annals 
might excite a smile of contempt and of pity, Butif we look into 
their well stored granaries, their stables filled with oxen, or males 
of the finest description; if we examine the confortable materials 
of which their dress is composed, ahd’ witness the cheerful aiid 
light-hearted mode ini, which they pass their days in their country re- 
treats; their cordial welcome of strangers, 54 perfect honesty of 
their dealings, and their exemplary and almost, incredible tempe- 
rance—we shall then be compelled.to acknowledge that a more 
virtuous, Joyal and contented people are nowhere to be found: 
Even the peculiar pride and the unbending character of the Spanish 
people may contribute to their general happiness, as it renders them 
more satisfied with that which they possess; and as they scarcely 
ever'express admiration at that which passes before their eyes, they 
are little likely to be led astray by any vain atterfipts in imitating 
ot ? 

“The most remarkable feature of all classes is their proneness tg 
be deludéd, in which they seem a8 much to delight as others do 
in deluding. During the late war there wis no exaggerated story 
concerning the resources of Spain, which they were not ready to 
propagate, and to credit; and if the assertion of their generals had 
been believed, we, in England, should have been led to suppose 
that Spain had always an army of 200,000 men under arms,— 
Much mischief also arose’ from their jealousy of foreigners, ‘but 
more from their suspicions of each other. A ral could not 
make a moyement, the object of which Was nt as plain to the 
enemy as'to his own soldiers ; he could not retreat if necessary, 
nor, jin slyort, display any knowlédge in the art of war, without 
being ‘suypected or dénounced as a traitor and Afranscesado. 

€ have lately had an opportunity of perusing 2 memvacrint 
relating to the War‘of the Succession, by an English officer of rank, 
serving in Lord Galway’s army, and, with a slight alteration of 
names and places; we should have believed we had been reading 
details ‘of the late war: The same incapacity on the part of the 
Spaniards appears in every instance; the same want of preparation 
in regard to the supplies, arid the same deficiency ig every branch 
of the’ conmissaridt department; the same confident abd triumphant 
expectation’; thé'same jealousy of those who knew their duty, and 
equal détermiiiation ‘not to follow their opinion ; the same igno- 
ranéeé of ‘their ‘own! country, the same marauding, indiscipline, and 
mistaking of routes: 

‘ Such, neatly, was the state of Spain when, in 1808, the: govern 
ment of that coantry permitted Napoleon to intraduce mgmerous 
armiés, under various pretexts of allied abjects:—the real purpose was 
disguised, until he had gained military occupation of the devoted coun- 
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try. The reign of the Spanish Bourbons was then declared at an end ; 
the royal family sent into captivity ;,and a member of the house of ' 
Bonapaste named, by him, to occupy. the. throne which Ferdinand, then 
a prisoner, was forced to abdicate. The statesmen, nobles, and aumho- . 
rities throughout Spain, made neither remonstrance nor opposition to 
these. atrocious acts, and jgnominious conditions! But the , apcient 
national spirit of the people was not extinguished ; and when the mas- 
sacre of Madrid took’ place, in May, 1808, under the sanguinary Murat, 
the people rose in simultaneous insurrection throughout Spain, and as- 
tonistied all Europe by a display of patriotism, energy and heroic de- 
votion which were not supposed to belong to a people so sunk in igno- 
rance, idleness, and superstition.’—Crisis of Spain, p. 18. ' 

* The objects of the Spanish people, then, in their opposition to the 
French, wete all against revolution and not for it ; and whatever motives 
may have incorrectly been ascribed to the Spanish patriots, upon the 
report of superficial observers who formed their opinions wpon the - 
state of society in sea-ports and great commercial cities, and who 
cafled this popular opposition to usurpation a revolution, the only mo- 
tives of the great bulk of the people were, the independence of theit 
country, and the preservation of their religion, institutions, and mo- 
narchy."—p. 20. roget 

That Spain was as yet untainted with the revolutionary miania.is, . 
sufficiently clear, from all the popular proceedings which. took, 
place at that time. All the proclamations put forth bear witness 
of the fact, and the war-cry every where was, ‘ For our holy re- 
ligion, our king, and the independence of our country.’ ‘ai 

That the Spanish people should seize that favourable moment | 
for improving their political condition, is neither to be wondered at, . 
nor to be lamented ; but all great changes, to be lasting, must be 
gradual, and the political leaders of that day, though alive to. the’ 
combination of causes which had awakened the nation from her long . 
slumber of degradation, shut their eyes to the danger of at once 
giviig freedom to men who were totally ingensible of its yalue, ,. 
arid ‘who required a code of legislation not only very opposite. in., 
its general tendency from, that which they compiled, but one. 
which would have been more gradual in its operation, (It. has 
been somewhere remarked that all countries enjoy, upon the whole, . 
as good a government as they deserve, and we are much afraid that., 
Spain will not furnish any ground for exception against so severe 
an observation, Convinced we are, that she. is totally unprepared - 
for such a constitution as_ that which was so hastily patched up in, 
1812. A far better code might have been compiled from. the, 
ancient constitutions of Aragon and Castile. The liberty which 
they authorized, it is true, savoured somewhat of license; but 
the Justiza need ‘not have bearded the king on his throne, nor, 
thé nobles have depressed both him and the people; and the evils, 
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of these establishments being historically known, might, with no 
great trouble, have been mitigated in the revived constitution. | 
As it is, however, one of the chief objects of our present inquiry, 
let us look a liutJe into the intrinsic merits of this new constitution, 
this Magna Charta of the Spanish people, which, to judge by. the 
pertinacity with which. all modification of it is refused, ought 
.to. have been dictated by that. wisdom which, came down from 
heaven, instead of dating its origin, as. it does, from the wildest phi- 
losophy of revolutionary France. Let us try it -by the fair tests which 
are applicable to the case, and see how far it is calculated to con- 
duce to the happiness of Spain, and how far the safety of other 
powers may be affected by it, the only fair ground for foreign in- 
terference. Will the Whigs of the present day compare it to the 
_ Bil of Rights? or, when they deprecate any attempt on the part 
of this country to induce the Spanish government, to alter its provi- 
sions, do they ouly mean to throw obstacles in the way of accom- 
modation, and, under the specious pretence of abhorrence. of com- 
Sameer wish to prolong the reign of disorder and misrule? Mr, Fox 
himself, albeit little disposed to doubt on such points, did not 
scriiple to admit, when the merits of the constitution. ftamed by 
France in 1791, were discussed in parliament, that ‘ it remained 
to be improved by experience, and accommodated to circum- 
stances.” And we have heard that the same authority once com- 
ared the rise of our own constitution to a magnificent mansiqn, 
fai originally on good foundations, but improved. by the expe- 
riehce and taste of succeeding generations, ‘I'he moment of ‘ im- 
provement,’ in the French coustitution, however, never arrived, 
as we all know to our cost, and France left her jacobinical code 
to be, as we should have hoped, a salutary example to deter others 
from following her steps. But, alas! the Cortes of Spain have 
taken it as their model, and have improved upon its errors. They 
have, moreover, shown a bigoted disposition to the gradual 
‘amiéndinent of even admitted faults. After a lapse of ten years, it 
still retains all its original sins and imperfections; and as men are 
generally obstinate in proportion to their ignorance or their iniquity, 
we may well fear that from their hands no correction is to be ex- 
pected; they seem to make it a point of national honour to, main- 
tain even the most obvious errors of their system. This blind ob- 
stinacy is perfectly consistent with the spirit in which the, framers 
of this code originally executed their task, Assuredly the con- 
stitution of these islands was not their guide, or if our history was 
at all contemplated, the proceedings of the Long Parliament can 
alone have been their precedent, and the advocates of annual par- 
liaments and universal suffrage must have been their sole advisers : 
and we are equally sure that none of the ancient laws or decrees 
MuM3 ol 
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of Spain would authorise sych a government as this code would 
ceatablith: 

If we examine its details, we shall see that it is as remarkable 
. for jts sins of omission, as for those of a contrary character. We 
find a king, without power—without advisers of his own nomina- 
tion—in the hands of an executive council, nominated and paid 
by the’ commons! tis true that the power of enacting laws is 
vested in the Cortes with the king,—but as he has only a suspen- 
sive power, and not even a veto, it might have been declared, 
with more adherence to truth, that they may be enacted without 
the king. We look in vain for a Seconp CyampeR—for any 
balancing or controuling authority—and the whole power of the 
army, and of the finances is centered in the single Cortes ; and, to 
crown the whole, it is provided that no alteration in any afticle 
of the constitution can be entertained until it shall have been eight 
years in actual operation. . 

Of most of the framers of this disjointed piece of machine: 
we shall be glad to omit all mention whatsoever ; their, names will 
stand on the roll with the founders of the French code of legisla- 
tion, not indeed in point of talent, but in the judgment which pos- 
terity will form of the ends they had in view ; but there are some 
of those concérned to whom this observation does not apply, such 
as Arguelles, Torrero, Olivarez, Gallegos, Capmani, &c. ; and of 
these Arguelles, called, by a Spanish exaggeration, the Divine, for 
his exertions in the Extraordinary Cortes of Cadiz, bas attracted 
the most notice. He is an able, and considered to be a well- 
intentioned man, but too theoretic, and with too large a share of 
that pride which refuses to take advice or to imitate older and 
more perfect institutions. Having visited England, he ought not 
to be wholly unacquainted with the nature iy} our government; 
but he seems very imperfectly imformed of the value of some of 
our most important privileges. His eloquence is fervid and impas- 
sioned, and not without logical arrangement. | In his early speeches 
he held up the constitution of this country as an object of admi- 
ration and imitation, but never acted on his own principle. He 
fancied that the apathy of his countrymen arose from their having 
no institutions worthy of being contended ‘for ; and he ‘thought a 
new constitution would afford a stimulas to their exertions, and 
that the necessary sinews of war might be supplied by conciliating 
America. Thus ‘theorising when he ought to have been actipg, 
every thing relative to the defence of the small tract of country at 
that period remaining in the harids of the Cortes, was utterly ‘heg- 
lected. When Figueras was so gallantly sur rized, the French 
were allowed to retake it, owing to want of providad’ whilst 
warm debates were carrying on respecting the number of guns to 
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‘be fired on ‘the birth ‘6f 4h Tufdnta, ‘or Whether ‘the Regency of 

ree should be guarded by Walloon or Spanish guards. In_ dis- 
‘cussions like thése, ‘alternately fanciful and frivolous, amid the 
‘shouts of ‘the spectators, ‘and ‘the’ ineffecttial ‘ringing of ‘the presi- 
Heiit’s bell; scenes too often'o¢éurred, which could only be exceeded 
‘BY thé’ tumiilts Which used to ‘prevail in’ ‘that Teiniple of Discord, 
‘the Natiénhl Convention at Paris. ' . 

“One of the thst unhappy instances of Arguelles’s want of judg- 
‘ment was exemplified i his opposition to he proposal made by 
‘Sir Henry Wellesley, ‘ to make Lord Wellington commander-w- 
chief of the Spanich army, and captain-general of every province 
his arms wight enter” Tiis he said was against the corage | Uspahol. 
‘And his blindiiess and infatuation cat never sufficiently be famented, 
for it broke off his cdniexion with the Eviglish, and caused irreme- 
Widbfe viilschilef ‘to the conimon cause. With his support the mo- 
tion might have been carried; and the mode in which it was got 
rid “OF, though ‘steadily supported by Capmani, Golfin, Huerta, 
"Torrerb, Olivarez, (the two last of the party of Arguelles, but 
friends of freedoni, toleration and order,) affords too curious a 
spécitiién Of Spanish state-wWisdom to be passed over in. silence. 

ié proposition was referred to the Regeicy for decision after 
that very Regency had, at the bar of the house, given their opivions 
agaitist it; atid the Cortes thus submitied to the opinion of Blake, 
Whose obstinacy, stupidity, want of military knowledge, hatred of 
the Eniglish, and infatuated confidence in himself, had Jost every 
dtmy he commanded, and blasted the best hopes of Spain. 
_ But we may, perhaps, be told, that however mischievous, either 
from ignorance or design, their projects may have been, tle Cortes 
of 1812 was, at least, a fair representation of the people of Spain. 
This, in. our constitutional sense of the word represcutulive, we 
deny; they certainly had the coufidence, atid generally tepresented 
the spirit of the people; but in the details of theit proceediiigs we 
catinot recognize either the ‘coniposition or the feeling of a real 
répresentition. ned 
As tio deputies could appear from the ‘Trans-atlantic possessions 
of Spain, a certain number were chosen to supply their place, and 
were hence called ‘ suplentes.’ This body of men, with Mexia at 
their head, did a great deal of harm, and intentionally so, as itis 
iow believed ; theif object being to raise America on the ruins of 
thé mother country. Ties asked what was inadmissible when they 
dénmainded an equal representation, which would have given them 
the majority in the Cortes, and have changed the seat of government 
to Ainerica. When they could not succeed in this, they hurried 
the Cortes itito every violence, dnd did niore to shock the religious 
prejudices of the people, than all the home-bred Jacobins put toge- 
' MuM4 ther. 
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ther. The result of all this was what might -be expecteds this 
squadrone, yolante soon, discoyered, that, by throwing their weaght 
into the scale of one of the contending parties, they gave;'the 
preponderance. to either side, and became the controllers of every 
measure; so that, in fact, that important act, which gave to 
Spain. a new constitution, and which,was to bind) not only that 
country, but every other which should embark. hereafter im the 
perilous adventure of military insurrection, was framed by those 
who were no more the legal representatives of the nation, than an 
equal number of deputies appointed by the king's nomination. To 
which may be added, that the majority of the members were wholly 
unpractised in public affairs, wholly iguorant of political economy, 
unversed inany of the arts of government, and about as well fitted 
to haye constructed an orrery,as to,have formed a constitution, ., 

Where such workmen.were eruployed we cannot wonder at the 
produce ;—a code so defective in its operation, that afler a trial of 
two years, the very people for whom it was framed became enrnest 
for its abolition; and so little calculated to suit the emergencies, of 
the time durigg which it was composed, that from the moment of ats 
first promulgation, much of it was, wholly impracticable, and what 
was practicable, operated only in paralyzing the efforts of the Spa- 
niards in defence of their country. 

* We all remember how much the apathy of the Spanish people was 

complained of, at an advanced period of the war, We all remember 
how incomprehensible it appeared, that the enthusiastic spirit, which 
had been displayed at the beginning of the contest, should so son eva- 
porate, and sink into apathy, Here then isthe solution, 
' €The Constitutionalists were by nO means well inclined to Great Bri- 
tain.—They took advantage of her iid, Yor their own, yiews; but they 
would not be guided by her judgment. It was the pure, ancient, na- 
tional:‘spirit of the! Spanish “people that ‘Had ‘allied: itself with Great 
Britain/in their noble straggle for independence, and not that of the 
democratical faction which now showed its principles of government. 
The merchants of Cadiz, aud other persons connected with South Ame- 
rica, were the chief instruments in getting up the constitution ; and 
there were not wanting agents, to help them, some from bad motives, 
and others from pyre, though erroneous views, One great object was 
to retain empire over their colonies,’ —Crisis of Spain, p. 40, 41. 

Hence at a time when the whole of Spain, excepting Gallicia, 
was over-run by the French, and the Captain-general declared jhis | 
total. inability to send fresh forces into the field, the government 
at Cadiz, for their, own private ends, found means to eqwip.aa 
armament, destined against the revolted colonies; and whilst there 
was scarcely a garrison in Cadiz, nothing short of the re-conquest 
of America was talked of ; and Spain, it seemed, was to be coin- 
mitted to the unassisted care of providence, as if, because Pelagio 
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and his.successors ‘had, after a lapse of 900 years, succeeded in ex- 
pellmg’ the Moors, it were supertinous to take any immediate'steps 
for thevexpulsion of the Prench. ) 

Until the colonies threw off their allegiance to: the mother- 

. country, she’ knew little of taxation; and: till the taxes were felt, 
the waut of a better constitution’ had never occurred ‘to the consti- 
tutioual leaders ;' but their darling project (and one which, however 
hopeless, they ‘will not easily relinquish) was’ td ‘re-cOnquer the 
colonies, fromy which all the riches of the nation were derived ; and 
with that short-sighted policy which belongs to the avaricious, they 
grasped at the shadow whilst the substance was endangered by their 
neglect and indecision; and: itis curious to observe how pertina- 
ciously these’ sturdy sticklers for the natural rights of mankind have 
hitherto refused all proposals for-the recognition of South Ameri- 
can independence. Nay, we niight add, for her admission on fair 
terms into the general council of the monarchy. 

‘That the constitution when proclaimed was not.in conformity to 

the deliberate opinion of the Spanish people, seems to be esta- 
_blished beyond the power of contradiction. Even the ‘disciples 
of the philosopher of Westminster, and the legislator-vf-Queen- 
Squate-Place, (as Jeremy Bentham with more attention to local 
accuracy is elsewhere styled,) are compelled to acknowledge, that 
it was, not appreciated by the dower orders, who had ‘no dispo- 
sition to quarrel with their superiors or with existing institations. 
That not only the nob/es and priests were decidedly against it, but 
that even'the army was not inaccessible to the representations of 
‘ servile emissaries,’ who advantageously contrasted their présent 
state of disorder and privation, with the ‘ olden times when ne such 
evils visited the Peninsula.’* 

If it be admitted that such was the state of public feeling in 
Spain, among the three. classes we have named, the fact which 
we have attempted to prove seems pretty clearly made out, aud-the 
only excuse which could be advanced for the adoption of any:mea- 
sure so faulty in itself, is of course at once taken away. In spite of 
the weakness of the man who wore the crown, the Spaniards, it ap- 
pears, had a liking for the name of king; and they seem to have 
manifested, throughout, a pertinacious attachment to old forms and 
institutions, extremely embarrassing to the ‘ardent admirers of in- 
diseriminate innovation. 

But while the theories of the Cortes were so exceedingly demo- 
cratic, their practice savoured strongly of despotism. The rise of 
the Regency of Cadiz was as smgular as its reign was short-lived; 





* We quote this passage from a liberal work on Spain, not on any other account 
worth noticing. 
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_aad Godoy himself never committed a more atbitrary act than that 
-by which the Cortes directed the new Regency 'to banish to dif- 


ferent places the members of that which liad lately existed. ‘Two 
months had been previously given by the Cortes to the ex-tminis- 
ters, to render an account of their:administration, but before the ex- 
piration of this time their fate ‘was already decided, although no 


charges were preferred, no evidence called, wo means whatever of 


defence afforded ; these points were ably urged by General Castanos, 
who will be celebrated im history as the conqueror of Baylen, and 
who is as well known for the good things he has said, as for the great 
actions fhe has performed ; but to his remonstrance the Cortes re- 
plied, with the most insulting levity, that the decree of banishment 
which had been issued against the members of the late Regency, 


.was hot intended to convey either punishment or censure. 


By the practice of such arts as these the eyes of the people began 
soon to be opened to the despotic temper of their new governors ; 
and a fresh instance soon occurred of severity and inconsistency. 


It had been declared that all libels should ‘be adjudged by the same 


regular tribunal, whether directed against the King or the beggar, 
and upon the faith of such an equitable arrangement, a Very Slight 
attack upon the Cortes very shortly made its appearance; but a 
‘special commission was instantly issued, and the writer of the un- 
lucky pamphlet was thrown, without mercy, into a dungeon at Cadiz. 
The subscribers to Mr. Hone are not, we think, very consistent in 
subscribing to the support of such patriots as these. "4 

The true spirit of the Cortes will be best understood by a report 
of the proceedings in their house, during the first days of their meet- 
ing; and this we are fortunately enabled to furnish from the most 
authentic quarter. 

Hardly had they taken possession of their seats, when they had 
recourse to the notable expedient of makiug ‘Trinculo king, and 


Oaliban viceroy over him ; that is, they assigned to the regency the 


supreme executive authority and the title of /fighness, aid took 
that of Majesty to themselves ; and all this in the name of his real 
majesty, their absent monarch. ih 

(he next day they declared ‘ the executive governinent to have 
the full power and attributes of the king, except inviolability,’—but 
still kept their oren sovercignty. 

On the 4th, a discussion w Sedher the regency shotild have Wal- 
loon gatdes, or ‘gardes de corps, lastéd all day, and just as 6ppor- 
tunely as if we should debate which regiment should mount guard 
at St. James’s, whilst the Frencli were at Blackheath. 

‘Fhe 6th was employed im discussing a se/f-denying ordinance. 

On the {Ith nothing had yet been done for invigorating the army 
or rousing the country, and Capmani occupied the Cortes all day 
on a grammatical discussion. 
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. At the same moment that the Cortes began the debate on. the 
‘liberty of the press, the regency issued ap order prohibiting all dis- 
cussion about the Cortes, good or bad. 

The Cortes sent to the Executive to know why they had pro- 

hibited discussion. Answer returned, as a warning against 
ciating su Masestap. Approved by the Cortes! ia 
"They called the editor of the Conciso to account, for styling 
their secretary Perez de Castro, instead of Don Perez; such was 
their idea of the dignity of the national representation, aad such 
their notion of the liberty of the press. 

It was proposed, that a statue of gold should be erected to 
Ferdinand. Voted; but with av amendment, amusing and prudent 
enough, that it be sumamente pequena, prodigiously Jutle, 

It is, we presume, in imitation of this precedent, that a contri- 
bution in aid of the Spanish cause has been voted at the London 
Tavern, with every appearance that the common sense of mankind 
will move as an amendment that it be ‘ sumaynente equena.’ 

In proportion as the French retired from the Ennoite. the 
Liberales gained strength, and a wider field for the promulgation of 
their charter ; but just in the same degree the energy of the people 
seems to have relaxed, Arms were withheld from the peasantry of 
Gallicia, for fear they should act against the newly constituted au- 
thorities ; the project of incorporating Spanish recruits in the allied 
army under British officers was entirely defeated, and tie task of 
driving the enemy from his ill-gotten prey was abandoned almost 
entirely to British exertion. ' ("I 

It was always, remarked with surprize, that the Portugneze, 
supposed to be by nature neither so brave. nor, energetic as.the 
Spaniards, should have been moulded into soldiers, and that, Por- 
tugal should have made prodigious exertions, in sending, supplies, 
whilst Spain remained comparatively inactive; and this at.a, time 
when the peasantry of Portugal were the most enslaved and abject, 
and that of Spain the most happy and free. What, but.the differ- 
ence between the respective governments can account for, such a 
diversity between two people, divided by an inseusible boundary, 
enjoying the same climate, living under r same religion, nou- 
rished in the same manner, and cultivating the same. crops, and 
employed in one common object? Even under the French cannon, 
the Cortes never could be brought to consider how the invaders 
could be most effectually opposed, and Capmanl is reported to have 
ridiculed Arguelles’s love of theory and want of practical activity, 
by saying,—‘ You will see him,’ said he, ‘ in exile in a foreign 
land, with a splendid copy of the Spanish constitution under his 
arm. 

But if the constitution impeded the exertions of the nation,in 

war, 
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war, it does not seem to haye succeeded much better in peace; for 
ulthough the peasantry of Spain were po doubt, under the. an- 
cient government, subject to vexations and occasional oppression ; 
yet, after. two years experience of the benefits of this boasted 
constitution, the people hailed with joy, on, Ferdimand’s restora- 
tion, the return to the ancient order of thmgs; so great were the 
evils which their new rulers had entailed upon, them, and such, was 
the impolicy with which the work of reformation had been carried 
into effect. 1 ae 0d 

To the feelings of a bigoted people like the Spaniards, the treat- 
ment experienced by the ecclesiastics in general, at the hands of the 
néw government, was in the highest degree repugnant, and ab- 
stractedly it was tyrannical and unjust, for the country pastors of 
Spain, like those of France, have always been of the most respect- 
able character.’ It was not enough that every priest was compelled 
to submit to temporal spoliation; to descend from the high station 
which he had hitherto occupied in the revereuce and aye. of those 
who approached him; but he was directed to declare from, the 
pulpit that his course of life had been one of systemati¢, hypocrisy 
and baseness; and a degrading falsehood and deep humiliation 
were thus imposed upon men already smarting, under injuries suf- 
ficiently acute and wholly undeserved. 

Several of the bishops, who were subjected to this severe trial, 
retired into Portugal, protesting against such wanton and unpeces- 
safy severity ; and the Bishop of Oreuse, who, in the outset, had 
been named a member of the Regency, but had subsequently. with- 
drawn, from conscientious scruples, was (svith the spirit of tolera- 
tion which belongs to reformers) banished from the country, and 
his temporal and spiritual rights forfeited, for, refusing to, swear, 
wifhout reservation, to the constitutional oath, 

The bishop, whose chief failing appears.to have been a devout 
attachment to the ancient regime, and a monkish aptipathy to the 
graces and decorations of female attire, then published a most 
spirited remonstrance, explaining the reasons of his secession, in 
which he demurred to the authority of his judges, asserting that!the 
Extraordinary Cortes were not duly elected by the people; and 
characterizing, in terms such as the occasion deserved, the rash zeal 
tc: Spas they had drawn upon themselves the defection of the 
church. ; 

But more wily than our modern reformers, the self-constituted 
regenerators of Spain had been careful not to announce before- 
hand the designs they had in view against the church establishment. 
They were aware of the dangerous ground upon they were tread- 
ing, and their proceedings were, therefore, conducted with more 
caution, 

Under 
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Under the head of religion we shall find in the constitution 
only one articlé, and that an intolerant’ declaration that the Roman 
Catholic faith'is the only national religion, and that the exercise of 
none ther will ‘ever be permitted ; what could be inferred from 
this but a bigoted adherence to the existing church establishment? 
but as'if toshow how ‘little the real designs of the framers can be 
gatheréd from tlie actual provisions which the constitution, contains, 
a law for the abolition of tithes very soon made its appearance, 
with varidiis ‘other measures, equally hostile to the clerical order. 
Of these, none was more unpopular than the dissolution of the 
Convents, which was executed with a degree of harshness and seye- 
rity totally uncalled for. In many instances they were situated in 
remote parts of the country, and their sole inhabitants were a few 
religious men; who, though generally ignorant, and deficient in 
mental activity, were constantly and zealously occupied in admi- 
nistering  spirittial and sometimes medical comfort to the small 
population of shepherds around them. ‘The inmates of these esta- 
blishnieitts miglit have been allowed gradually to die away, or have 
beeti called upon to coutribute a larger proportion of their income 
(for & eértaint contribution Was at all times exacted from them) to 
the necessities of the state; but such moderation would not have 
suited the temper of the new governois with whom they had to deal. 

Their next great error was, the exclusion of the nobility from all 
political’ influence ‘whatsoever ; under the vain idea that a nation 
could be' ‘governed by one popular assembly without any further 
check or'‘controul, except the exercise of the prerogative by the 
King,’an@ that limited and curtailed by Necker’s invention of a sus- 
penisive véto, and by the notable expedient of appointing, as adyisers 
of the crowii, a council of state elected and paid by the Clirtos Ttis 
true that, owing to the causes we have already enumerated, it is a. 
received opinion that matérials for forming an adequate chamber of 
peers will not be found among’ the higher classes in Spain; but we 
doubt this: envy of  tlieit vast’ possessions, and the numbers b 
whour the’ titles of nobility were claimed, have contributed to di- 
minish the popularity of that body; but We ate in¢litied to believe, 
that ‘by & judicious mixtare of the highest ¢lass of graiidees with 
a selection from the mferior order of nobility, the great desideratum 
in the Spanish constitution might be ‘supplied With adequate re- 
spectability. ‘The chief difficulty which presents itself in the con- 
struction of a chamber of peers, would be in the selection from the © 
inferior nobles, for the graiidees are perhaps too confilied in humber 
to form alone a sufficient deliberative body. At all events, the ex- 
periment ouglit to have been tried ; and this very material omission 
in the original scheme of the government tight to be rectified; 
for, independent of other manifest advantages, nothing can be more 
unjust 
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Whjiist than to exclude fromi ‘all Tegislitive duties thiose who, from 
their wealth and estates; ‘aré' most interested in the welfare of the 
country, aid to’ leave thé diréction’ of public affairs entirely to a 
stipendiary* deputatidit. _ Pots 

Whilst’ the Cértés-were busily employed in the work of legisla- 
tion, their Witig wa a prisofier im the thands of Buonaparte ;\ ahd it 
certdiily appeidrs to'liave been Ferditiand’s ‘original intention ‘on his 
rélease from expdvity: to prdceed direct to the capital, and there 
accept ‘and swear to the new constitution; and (although he’ is 
sdid’to have shown eqiial dishke to the tonstitutionalists as to the 
followers ‘of Sessarshy his repairing to Valencia, and his refiisal to 
ratify the actwhiich had ‘been framed during his absence, seem to 
have een the result of some subsequent deliberations. 

Attempts ‘were tlien made to induce the popular leaders to con- 
sent 16 simé modifications of the code, but their reply was, ‘The 
cotistitution, the whole constitition, ‘and nothing but the constitu- 
tio!” a most ‘unfortunate as well as foolish determination ; for if 
eich part had’ yielded somewhat of the points in dispute, a medium 
might have been adupted, ‘and Spain might have at this moment 
enjoyed ‘tliat tranquillity, of which, after so many years of tumult, 
she ‘stands so much in need. The codrsé pursued by Ferdinand 
was’ équally unwise ; the Cortes were not couvoked as he had 
promised; and all legal forms were set at defiance in the infliction 
of pitiiishtnent, inv various ‘forms, on all the most prominent revo- 
lutivivary leaders: What might have been the result of these civil 
dissensions is’ very dowbtful, but a stronger power. unexpectedly 
intérvened ‘and settled the dispute. ‘An army was assembletf at 
Cadiz for ari® expedition against ‘the South American provinces ; 
the service was, as we have said, unpopular with both officers ‘and 
méu} they'had’no great taste for their ultimate destination, and 
they had a strong repugnarce to the voyage by which they were to 
commence the enterprize; they accordingly mutihied, and by way 
of ‘legalizing their offence mide thé restoration of the constitution 
of 1812 their pretext; but there was no Corresponding sentiment 
inthe people at large, and the injudicious measures sce pursued 
bythe Cortes have given strength to their opponents, Their re- 
forms, which were never popular, have euded in producing a roy- 
alist army 5 and in most places, the stones set up to commemorate 
the eta of the new constitution have been thrown down. The 
Cortes, exasperated, at this épposition, removed several officers 
suspected of disaffection, and were obliged to resort to a conscrip- 
tion to maintain their own ariny ; the consequences of such mea- 
sures were natural, and Spain is now subject to the united horrors 
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of a civil war and. foreign invasion ; a complication of evils, the 
termination of which it is not easy to foresee. 

The example of military rebellion, thug held out, by Spain, has 
since been followed in Portugal, in Piedmont, and, in, Naples:,. A 
few words on the revolutionary spectacle, got up, ia the latter 
cquutry, will be sufficient for our, purpose, and we select it as the 
most perfectly dramatic performance of the kind, having, within a 
very limited space and time, a beginning, middle and end, as is 
required,in such cases. We have heard a great deal‘in this country. 
of the ardent zeal for liberty displayed by the Neapolitans on that 
occasion, and: of the decided public feeling manifested in favout 
of the constitution. It is difficult, however, to reconcile this ac- 
count either with the facts as they oc¢urred, or the sabsequent termi- 
nation of the transaction, Except in the galleries of the theatre, or . 
of the. chamber where the deputies assembled, no symptom of en- 
thusiasm was ever apparent. ‘The traops levied from the provinces, 
(amongst.whom were to be found the descendants of the ancient 
Samnites,) murmured loudly at being called out to defend their own 
frontiers; and whilst the Austrians were marching into the king- 
dom, the citizens of Naples continued, without any kind of inter- 
ruption, their,amusement of pelting each other with sugar plams 
on the Corso, An army, indeed, of a very flourishing aspect was 
collected, and marched to stop the progress of the enemy, but it 
vanished ‘like a guilty thing’ upon the fearful summons, not of the 
Austrian cannon, for we believe those dread engines never came 
into play, but of the Austrian drum-boys, who preceded the ad- 
vanced guard of the invaders. And so ended the Neapolitan re- 
volution, which for a few days was an object of as great and general 
interest asthe Spanish revolution now is. 

The attempt at a revolution in) Piedmont was still ‘more con- 
temptible. Count;Pecchio—the name of whose work we have pre- 
fixed to: this Article—appears to have been one, of the sufferers by 
this abortive effort, and to have sought what he considered ‘a cer- 
tain asylum’ in Spain; .which we should imagine was (under all 
the. circumstances of the case) like choosing the foot: of Mount 
Vesuvius for a secure retreat from volcanic eruptions; but much 
as. Spain ought to have been flattered by the Count’s selection of 
her a%.an asylum, he was mortified. to find that the cause to which 
hehad devoted himself was not only not a topic of imterest in his 
adopted country, but that the well educated Spanish liberales had 
never. heard a.syllable of the Piedmontese revolution, and did not 
exactly know where Piedmont was situated. 

' Thoagh so many days in Madrid; and the first Italian who has 
réached. it since the disasters of which my country has been lately the 
theatre, will you: believe me, when I say, that not a soul ~ yet am 
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descended to.jnterrogate me,on the revolution of Piedmont? If the 
subject happens to be mentioned in the course of conversation, and any 
thing is said about Italy, the speakers are,sure, to confound Piedmont 
with Naples; although these two countries are seven hundred miles 
apart !"—Pecchio’s Spanish and Portugueze Revolutions, p. 34. 

This ignorance was of course very mortifying to Signior Pecchio, 
yet he must.allow us to observe, that he himself affords some excuse 
for the little anxiety showa by the world as to the Piedmontese 
Revolution, seeing that, he, an actor ‘herein, is obliged to have 
recourse to the Spanish and Portugueze revolutions, for matter on 
which to employ his pen; and his Letters are so_ far valuable that 
they contain abundant proofs, in addition to those which have 
already been adduced, of the incapacity and ignorance of the leading 
People in Spain. 

e abstain from any. discussion of the grievances. alleged by 
France against Spain, or any prognostics as to what may be ex- 
pected from the hostilities now in progress. We will confine our- 
selves to the expression of a hope, nay of a belief that, out of the 
unprecedented situation and complicated difficulties in which Spain 
is placed, there will arise an order of things, which, by ensuring to 
the monarch due authority, to the church due re: , to the rich 
their natural weight and consideration, and to the body of the peo- 
ple an adequate representation, may secure the miternal prosperity 
of Spain, and contribute, both by the fact and the example, to the . 
permanent tranquillity of Europe. 

We shall conclude with a few words as to the conduct of this . 
country in the negociations comected with this affair. 

After the very full discussion to which they have been subject 
for some months past, both in and out of pariament, it would be . 
superfluous to enter into any detail of the judicious course which 
has been adopted by our government im their foreign negociations ; 
or to express our high admiration of the temperate, though firm 
line of conduct which has been adopted by them in a conjuncture 
so full of difficulty and—the proceedings of their opponents 
oblige us to add—of danger. These proceedings appeared calcu- 
l to plunge us into war, and, if that was not the intention, then 
we have no hesitatiom in saying, that they were idle and puerile. 
But im whatever way the charges were meant to operate, , 
a more signal defeat was never inflicted on any party, than 
that which the: opposition suffered, on this question, after a 
debate of unusual length, and still more unusual resalt. The 
speech made by Mr. Canning, on this occasion, is not more re- 
markable for its eloquence than for the clearness with which it 
explained all the intricacies of a very complicated subject, and 
the ability with. which he, applied to the imdividual cases, the. 
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great and eternal. principles’ of national law and public justice. 
‘There seldom has been ‘an occasion im which the atixiety of the 
country fora fall justitication of a great public measure, involving 
the national interests and honour, has.been so completely satisfied 
and allayed. Absurd as the motion, which called forth this ex- 
planation, was in itself, ‘no quéstion was ever so: absurdly’ ma- 
naged=—muateriem superabat opus: and the right thinking part of 
the world: must:feel under infinite obligation to the mover of it, 
for affording’ so fair an opportunity to our ministers’ of expounding 
that neutral policy by which they have at once preserved the péace 
of: England; and probably shortened and circumscribed the hostili- 
ties which they could not wholly avert; we perfectly agree with 
the author of the Crisis, that— ‘ ' 


* If England remain strictly and absolutely neutral, the Contest that 
is About'to take place will, in all probability, be short, unless it change 
its grounds. If it do so change, then a fresh case will arise, which Will 
demand fresh consideration ; and any project of permanent occupation 
or conquest (which it cannot be reasonably supposed is the present pur- 
poseof France, or her allies) would be an unavoidable cause for direct 
interference. But as the case stands at present, any departure from 
strict neutrality, in fact, spirit and letter, on the part of Great Britain, 
will not fail to make the contest more complicated, more sapguinary, 
and more protracted than, according to every rational expectation, it 
will otherwise prove.’—Crisis of Spain, pp. 69, 79. 

It has been, indeed, stated, that the government of this country 
ought to have held ‘ danguage calculated to bring France to her 
senses,’ (such is the phrase,) and to induce her to desist from the 
meditated attack. We will not repeat Mr. Canning’s triumphant 
arguments against such disreputable conduct, as using strong 
language without being prepared to support it by the strongest 
measures, but the advocates for strong language or measures 
must allow us to remind them, m justice to those who are ac- 
cused. of favourmg. France, how much has been ventured for the 
sake.of Spam. The British ministers actually staked the peuce 
of the Bratish empire in behalf of Spvin; for if she had consented 
to any change im. her constitution, and the French government 
had net been satisfied with it, we could hardly have escaped from 
a rupture with the latter power, had she still persisted in her pro- 
jects of invasion. 

But independent of the absurdity of supposing that France 
would or ought to be induced by s/rong /anguage to abandon any 
enterprize in which she may think herself entitled to engage, at 
would be surely unwise to give any colour to a notion indus- 
triously circulated abroad, that England approves of the Spanish 
Constitution, with all its imperfections; and, by violent language, 
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to lead the world to imagine not only that we consider France to 
be acting absolutely wrong, but that Spain has taken the course 
which is absolutely right, Such conduct might, indeed, tend 
greatly to increase the obstinacy of the one party, but could 
not fail also to exasperate the other. With and for her ally, 
in the argument, Spain might fairly imagine that she need not 
change one particle of her constitution; nor concede a single poimt 
of the discussion; nothing could be more disastrous to Spain 
herself, than the exciting of so false a notion. We wish too 
well to Spain not to wish to see her constitution modified into the 
elements of a free form of government, suited to the babits and 
feelings of the people, and capable of progressive expansion as 
the nation may become more fitted for that state of freedom which 
is the blessing of our own country, and which Englishmen, at 
least all true Martian equally know how to appreciate and to 
enjoy. 
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on the island of Tinian described, 345—~ 
huts of Owhyee, 346—highly-wrought 


of a sect of revolutionary enthusiasts 
there, 38—41. 


B. 
as el Abiud, (river) remarks on, 89, 


Barton, (Bernard) beautiful pusn ty, 6 by, 4, 5. 
Benc portance of the settlement of, 
137. 


Books, (New) list of, 265. 

Britain, neutrality of, towards Spain vindi- 
cated, 558. 

Broek, notice of a singular sect of religion- 
ists at, 12. 

Buonaparte, frauds of, relative to his birth 
and family, 253, 254—conduct of Sir 
“Hudson Lowe towards him vindicated, 
228—238—remarks on Buona‘ ’s ob- 
servations on him, 247—on Sir 
Cockburn, 248, 249—on the Duke of 
Wellington, 250—on Lord Londonderry, 
250—252—his instructions to Talley- 
rand, when chief consul, 235—Buona- 
parte not forced to sell his plate, to pre- 
vent starvation, 259, 260—ex ed 
accounts of his ailments, 261—of the 
disease of which he died, 262—real 
cause of his death, 262, 263. 

Burke, (Edmund) character of, vindicated, 
314. 

Burton, (Rev. Edward) Description of the 
Antiquities, &c. of Rome, 315—notice of 
his omissions, 317, 318—but few remains 
of Tuscan art ed at Rome, 319— 
remarks on his account of aqueducts, 320 

modern 





ane 





description of Sydney, tives of 
New Holland described, 348. 

Architecture of St. Peter’s church at Rome, 
remarks on, 329, 330. 

Arguelles, one of the framers of the Spanish 
constitution, character of, 548, 549. 

Ariosto, sketch of the life of, 370—372. 

Assignats, remarks on the issuing of, by the 
constituent assembly, 294—313. 

Aurora Borealis, observations on the ap- 

rance of, in the polar regions, 404— 

Kis effect effects on the magnetic needle, 405 

Avignon, horrid mussaere at, 299—account 


uw? 





of t and 

Rome, 321, 322—its extent, 322—stric- 
tures on the author’s account of the Via 
Sacra, 323—aud of the topography of 
the Capitol, 324, 325—notice of the Cir- 
cus, and Flavian amphitheatre, $25— 
328—sepulchral inscription, 328—on the 
architecture of St. Peter’s church, 329 
—relics, ee ae of the senses 


on religion, 38 


Caillaud, (Prederich) Voyage & l’'Oasis de 
Thébes, 59—character of his work, 60. 
Camp- 
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Camp-Meetings, description of, 8—10. 
Campan, (Madame) Vindication’ of, from 


the Fulsehoods of Mr. O’Meata, 256 — 
258, 449—452—origin of her establish- 
ment for education, 453—her misfor- 
tunes, 454—cgmpletely vindicated from 
the charge. of treachery to the Queen of 
France, 455—review of her memoirs of 
Marie Antoinette, 455—character . of 
Louis XVL. by his queen, 456—aneciote 
of his apathy, or reserve, 457—faction | 
against the queen, 458—her disregard of 


> etiquette, 459—its consequences, 460— 


insult of the king, by the national as- 
sembly, 461—vindication of Mr. Pitt 





INDEX. 


Commerce, operation of the earlier naviga- 
tion laws on, 431 —of the navigation act 
of King Charles Il. 431—and of the re- 
cently passed laws, 452—particularly as 
they respect the extension of licence 
-given to British and foreign ships, re- 
spectively, 433, 434—the probable in- 
fluence of these laws on the commerce of 
the British colonies, 458—441—estimate 
of the actual benefit obtained by altering 
the navigation ‘aws, 445—419. 

Constituent Assembly of France, account 
of the component parts of, 309, 310—re- 
marks on its proceedings, 311, 314. See 
France. 


from the charge of fumenting the dis- 

torbances in France, 461—465. 
Canadian vovagers, want of moral feeling 
. among, 379. 

Chalmers’s (Rev. Dr-), Speech on the Ex- 
tinction of Compulsory Pauperism in 
Glasgow, 349—refutation of his proposi- 

-tion that compulsory assessment is the 
cause of the increase of pauperism, 350 
- —and also, that the demands of human 
want may be supplied by gratuitous 
. means, 351, 352. 
Chawpollion, (M.) Lettre sur l’Alphabet 
. des Hiervglyphes Phonétiques employés 
- par les Egyptiens, 188—his system an 
extension of what was previously known, 
189—account of some of his researches, 
. 190—193—copy of his hieroglyphic al- 
phabet, 194—remarks on his labours, 
- 195, 196. 

Chepey wan Indians, character of, 379—te- 

aaah instance, of parental affection in 

one, 380. 

Christianity, disbelief of, proved to proceed 
from the will, not from the vnderstand- 

. ing, 525, 526—sketch of its evidences, 
528—531—remarks on the temper of 

- mind with which its evidences ought to 
be studied, 53¢—its adaptation to the 

. progress of society, 533—and to the ac- 
tual state of man, ib. 534. 

Church of England, erroneous assertions 
concerning, corrected, 19— yt the 
Charch of England has changed less than 
the pretended immutable Church of 
Rome, 25—state of this church during 
the early part of the eighteenth century, 
518—has uced the most able de- 
fenders of Christianity, 527, 528. 

Collier, (Sir Gearge) t of the cruel- 

. ties inflicted by, thé Spanish and Portu- 
gueze slave traders, 163-—nuble conduct 
of, and of the officers under him, 174— 
his opinidn on the eligibility of the island 
of Fernando Po, as settlement for 
counteracting the slave trade, 175. 


Constitution of Spain, examination of, 546 
—its defects, 555. 

Controversy, advice concerning, 150. 

Convocation, evil of suffering it to fall into 
disuse, 518. 

Convulsiounaires, notice of, 30. 

Copper Mountains, described, 389, 390— 





rematks on their geology and minera- 
logy, 403—climate of this region, 405. 


Cordicoles, or worshippers of the beart of 


Jesus,.account of, 25—¢7. 


Cortes, (Spanish) injudicious conduct of, 


554—their decree fur punishing slave- 
traders, 16%. 


Crawford, (John) History of the Indian Ar- 


chipelago, 111—remarks on his account 
of the aboriginal races inhabiting the In- 
dian islands, 111—116 —on the lan- 
guages of the Archipelago, 117—parti- 
cularly that of Sumatra, 119, 120—his 
ignorance exposed, 121—execution of 
the historical parts of his work, 125, 126 
—remarks on the policy, which ought to 
regulate the future intercourse of the 
English with the Ludia islands,127—129 
—on the prices paid for cloves, 131, 132 
—on his account of the nutmey tree, 134, 
135. 
Cree Indians, character of, 377. 


D. 

Dauphin of France, treatment of, by the 
republicans, 473. 

Deering, (Sir Edward) remarks of, on the 
evils of separation, 1%, 19. 

Deism, novel scheme of, 496. See Infi- 
delity. 

Dissenters, on the conduct to be pursued 
towards them, 151—153. 

Douglas, (Sir Howard) the Crisis of Spain, 
556—character of his pamphlet, 540— 
ron of Spain, in 1808, on its. invasion 

, Me ay 545. 

Drovettj, (M.) talsehoods of, exposed, 70. 

Ducas, (Theodore) Travels of, 365—plan of 
the work, 366, 367—anecdote of Machi- 

avel, 




















* avel, 368—literary character of Guicci- 
ardini, 369—aneedotesof Ariosto, 370— 
372. 


E. 

Edmonstone, (Sir Archibald) Journey to 
two of the Oases of Upper Egypt, 59— 
notice of it, 60, 67—69—ascent of the 
pyramid of Cephrenes, by him, 73. 

Egypt, notices of travels in, 59—61—re- 
marks on the elephantine ‘ Description 
de l’Egypte,’ 62, 63—discovery of the 
supposed emerald mines, by M.Cailliaud, 
63, 64—notice of his researches in the 
Thebaic Oasis, 65—67—journey of Sir 
A. Edmonstone to the Oases of Upper 
Egypt, 67—69—present state of Alexan- 
dria and Rosetta, 71, 72—researches of 
M. Lelorrain, 745— his falsehoods ex- 
posed, 76—antiquity of the zodiac at 
Denderah, 77, 78—remarks on its signs, 
80, 81—progress of the Earl of Belmore 
and suite through Upper Egypt to Nu- 
bia, 81, 8&2—toble conduct of Ismacl 
Pasha, 83, 84—notice of researches con- 
cerning the hieroglyphic characters of 
the Egyptians, 190—193—copy of their 
hieroglyphic characters, 194. 

Eller, notice of the tenets of, 15. 

England, state of in 1815, 197—in 1816— 
1822, 198— progress of revolutionary 
principles among the people, 199— 
caused and promoted by libellous publi- 
cations, 200—political parties the source 
of them, 201 — 203— influence of the op- 

+ position prints on the radical press, 204, 
205—character of the present opposition, 
206, 207—decline of talent among the 
Whigs, ib.—defence of the late Whigs, 
208, 209— progress of revolutionary 
principles among the modern Whigs, 210 
—their influence on the public press, 212 
214—remarks on their conduct, ¢15— 
219. 

English, (Mr.) Narrative of an Expedition 
to Dongola and Sennaar, 60—character 
of it, 61, aud note—his journey through 
Nubia, 86—and the country of the Ber- 
bers, 87-—the seat of the ancient Meroe, 
discovered by him, 88—remarks on his 
account of the river Bahr el Abiad, 89, 90 
—arrives al Sennaar, 94—description of 
its capital, ib. 95. 


F. 


Fernando-Po, importance of the island of, 
for counteracting the slave trade, 175. 


INDEX. 





Flavian amphitheatre, observations on, 326, 
327. 
France, state of, previously to the retolu- 
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tion, 274, 275— the states-general con- 
vened, 277—superseded by the national 
assembly, 278—demolition of the Bas- 
tille, at Paris, ¢79—usurped power of 
the national assembly, 279, 280—massa- 
cres at Paris, 280--and in the . 
281—rash decree for the abolition of feu- 
dal and other rights, 281, 282—effects of 
abolishing the game laws, 285—embar- 
rassed state of the French finances, ib.— 
tumults at Paris, 285—massacre at Ver- 
sailles, on the 5th and 6th of October, 
1789, 287 —290—murders at Paris, 292 
—further excesses and follies of the na- 
tional assembly, ib.—celebration of the 
fertival of the 14th of July, 293—creation 
of assignats, 294—project for the ennihi- 
lation of revealed religion, 294—carried 
into effect, 295—its consequences, 296 
—massxcres in various parts of France, 
297—>particularly of the Protestants at 
Nismes, ¢97—spread of the revolution to 
the eastern provinces, 298—horrid mas- 
sacres at Avignon, 299—efforts made to 
save the “— family, 300—plan of their 
escape to Varennes, 301, 302— account 
of its frustration, 303, 304—the king 
compelled to return to Paris, with the 

* queen and his children, 305—remarks on 
this proceeding, 306—the king accepts 
the constitution p by the assem- 
bly, 307, 308—table of the component 
parts of the constituent assembly, 309, 
310— observetions on its proceedings, 
310, 314—strictures on the conduct of 
the French government relative to’ the 
slave trade, 168,169—ravages committed 
by the French slave traders, 167— atro- 
cious case of the French ship, the Ro- 
deur, 171, 172—impolicy of accumalat- 
ing slaves in the French colonies, 177, 
178-—origin of infidelity in France, 510 
—512—its effects there, 509, 510—im- 
pious tenets cf the French republican in- 
fidels, 496, 497. 

Franklin, (Capt. John) Narrative of a Jour- 
ney to the Polar Sea, 872—an additional 
record of British spirit and character, 
373—objects of the expedition, ib.—em- 
barkation for, and arrival at, Hudson's 
Bay, 374—commencement of journey, 
ib.—winter travelling, and its miseries, 
375, 376—character of the Cree Indians, 
377—opinion of a Black-foot Indian on 
a future state, 378—want of moral feel- 
ing among the C.nadian voyagers, 379 
—notice of the Stone’ Indians, 379—of 
the Chepeywans, ib.—affectionate con- 
duct of one of them, $80—ravages of the 
mosquitoes, 381—remarkable instances 
of frozen insects and fishes recovering 

animation, 
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animation, 362, 383—excorsion 

tain Fravklinand his party to the head of 
the Copper-mine river, 304-—privaions 
of the travellers, 385—snow-houses. of 


the Esquimaux described, 586—pursuits 
of the officers during winter, $87—man- 
ners of the Copper Indians, 388—artifice 
of the wolves, 389—providential escape 
of Dr. Richardson, tb, 395—description 


age along the northern coast of America, 
392—privations and sufferings of the 
party, on their return to the Copper-mine 
river, 394, $95—400—arrival at Fort 
ize, 400—extreme state of desti- 
tution of the survivors of the party, 401, 
402—remarks on the geology and. miner- 
alogy of the Copper mountains, 403—on 
the Aurora Borealis, 404—its effects on 
. the magnetic needle, 405—climate of that 
region, ib.—circumstances which render 
it probable that there is a communica- 
tion by water between the Pacific and 
Atlantic oceans, 406—409. 
Frozen animals, extraordinary resuscitation 
of, 382, 383. 


G. 


Gallopers, tenets of the sect of, 17. 
Gibbon’s writings, remarks on the tendency 
of, 520 


Greeks, neutrality of Great Britaintowards, 
vindicated, 474, 475—inquiry into the 
line of policy which ought to be pursued 
towards them, 475—first, what has been 
already done towards the furtherance of 
Greek emancipation,476 -47 8—secondly, 
what course it may hereafter be expedient 
to pursue, 481-—-the moral, religions, and 
intellectual amelioration of Greece, the 
only probable means of benefiting that 
country, 481, 482—thirdly, what pros- 
pect of happiness and prosperity opens 
to the Greeks, in the eveut of their being 
restored to freedom, 482—probable con- 
sequences that would result to Russia 
from the possession of Greece, 483, 484 
— physical and commercial advantages of 
this country, 485—487—outline of the 
constitution which appears most adapted 
to the state of liberated Greece, 489, 490 
ya address to the Greeks,492, 

Gregoire, (M.) Histoire des Sectes Religi- 
enses, 1 of the work, ib.— 





Holland, ib.—of the “Rhinsburghers, th. 


INDEX. 


- of the inhabitants of 
pet Rms "homeo 
Alsace, 13, 14—sects in Germany, 14— 
the Ellerians, 15—Rohierians, 15—-Hans 
Rosenfeld, ib. 16—the Abrahamites, of 
Bohemia, 17—the Gallopers, of Wur- 
: re, res 

the Church of Engiand, 19—-remarks on 
the pretended miracles of St. Patrick, 
why the Charch of England hes Gungeh 
why the rch o 

‘Jess then the pret doth bleChurch 
of Rome, 25— devotions to 
the heart of Jesus, sanctioned by that 
church, 25—27 itious rites of 
the Society of Victims, 28 —30—notice 
of the Convulsionnaires, 30— 





; , pretended 
miracles of the Deacon Paris, 31—33— 


and of La Sainte Epine, of Port Royal, 
30—35—account of the theosophy of St. 
Martin, 56, 37—and of the revolutionary 
sect of Avignon, 38—4i—the present 
state of Protestantism considered, 42— 
44—remarks on the re-union of the Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic churches, 


44, 45. 

Gregoire (M.) Histoire de la Théophilan- 
tropie, 493 — introduction of infidelit 
into France, 493, 494—remark of M. 
Gregoire on the failure of David Wil- 
liams’s deistical religion, 495—extrava- 
gant and impious tenets of the republican 
infidels of France, 496, 497—origin of 
the Theophilanthropists, 497—account 
of their form of worship at Paris, 498, 
499, 500—their creed, 500-—their nap- 
tial ceremonies, 501—nomination of in- 
fants, ib.—funeral service and holidays, 
ib.—festival in honour of toleration, 501, 
502—schism among the Theophilanthro- 
pists, 502, 503—conduct of the republi- 
can government towurds them, 504, 505 
—their behaviour in the departments, 
506, 507 — decline of Theophilanthro- 
pism, 508—horrible consequences of in- 
fidelity in France, 509, 510. 

Guicciardini, character of, as an historian, 
369. 


H. 


Hattemistes, a Dutch sect, notice of, 11. 

Henniker, Sir F. Notes during a Visit to 
Egypt, &c. ter of the work, 
60, 61. 

Henri IV. king of France, real cause of his 
renouncing the protestant religion, 511. 
Hieroglyphics, Egyptian, Researches into, 
190—193—copy of an hieroglyphic al- 

phabet, 194. 


Hogendorp, 























Hogendorp, General, anecdotes of, 335, 


Holland, remarks of Sir Walter Raleigh on 
the commerce of, 435, 436. 

Holy Alliance. See Spain. 

Hood, Lieut., assassination of, 400—eulo- 
gium on his character, 400,401. 

Hume, David, anecdote of, 517—supposed 
the heathen m ogy to exist in some 
of the other planets, 526. 


I. 

Indian Archi » remarks on the abori- 
ginal races of inhabitants, 111—116—on 
the languages spoken there, 117, 119, 
1¢0—remarks on the policy to be pur- 
sued in future intercourse with these 
islands, 127—129, 

Infidelity, real origin of in France, 510, 
511—its effects in that country, 509, 
510—impious tenets of the republican 
infidels, 496, 497—unsuccessful attempts 
of David Williams to establish an infidel 
liturgy and worship in London, 494, 495 
—review of the circumstances which 
paved the wf for introducing infidelity 
into England, 512, 513—its ress 
there during the reign of Charles II., 
514—facilitated by, the writings of 
Hume, onary d England, i— 
pro o! ity in previous 
to the French Reveletion, 520—its pre- 
sent state in that country, 522—remarks 
on the different classes of infidels there, 
523, 524—secret misery of unbelievers, 
524, 

Inscription, sepulchral, at Rome, 328. 

Ionian Islands, great improvement in, 478, 
479. 

Ireland, Rev, Dr., Nuptia Sacre, 179—oc- 
casion of this tract, 183—abstract of its 
argument, 184—pilfered by Mr. Tebbs, 
185—189. 

Isle of France, manners of the Mulatto 
women in, 340. 

Ismael Pasha, noble conduct of, 83, 84— 
Expedition of to Sennaar, 93, 94. 

Jeffery (Mr.), the publisher of Sir C, H. 

illiams’s works, disingenuous conduct 
of in that publication exposed, 46, 47. 

Jerkers, in America, notice of, 7. 

Johnson (Dr.), admirable prayer of, 533. 

Jomard (M.), blunders of, exposed, 70, 79, 


92. 

Jouy (E.), Sylla, Tragédie, 97 —remarks on 
the author’s preface, 97—10i—plan of 
the tragedy, with specimens and re- 
marks, 101—111, 


K. 
Knights of Napoleon, notice of, 18, 
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L 
Histoire de I Assombice 
France, 271—fayourable 
situation of the author for undertaking 
this work, ib.—character of his forme 
productions, 271, 272, 273—plan of the 
present work, 273,274. See France. 
ase (Marquis de), character of, 285, 


Lamballe (Princess de), assassinated by 
the republicans of Paris, 473. 

Lelorrain (M.), ,researches of, in Egypt, 
75—his falsehoods exposed, 76, 

Libellous publications, the source of revo- 
lutionary principles among the people, 
199, 200—are themselves caused by 
political parties, 201—203—particularly 

yy the conduct of the opposition, 205— 
215. 

Louis XIV. revokes the edict of Nantes, 
511—remarks on the consequences of 
that revocation, ib. 512. 

Louis XVI, character of, 276—456, opm- 
pelled to go to Paris from Versailles, 
290, 291—efforts made to save him and 
the royal family from the revolutignists, 
300—plan of their escape to Varennes, 
301, 302—the duchess d'Angouléme’s 
account of it, 465—its frustration, 303, 
304—the royal family compelled to re- 
turn to Paris, 305, 306— Louis accepts 
the constitution proposed by the cousti- 
tuent assembly, 307, 308—insulted by 
that body, 461 —anecdote of his apathy, 
timidity, or reserve, 457. 

Louis XVIII. Narrative of his Journey to 
Bruxelles and Coblentz, in 1791, ya 
extracts from it, with remarks on. his fri- 
volous conduct, 467—469, 

Lowe (Sir Hudson), vindication of, from 
the charge of preventing Buonaparte 
from receiving newspapers, 228—330— 
of incapacity, 230—of tampering with 
Mr, Q” aaa to Sens 0 Aap .ee ne 
naparte, 231—238—of cruelty towards 
him, 238—24¢—remarks on Buona- 
parte’s observations on him, 247. 


Machiavel, anecdotes of, $68, 369. 
ag Needle, influence of Aurora 
realis en, 405. 

Malayan Miscellanies, notice of, 136, ., 

Marie Antoinette, character of Louis XVI. 
by, 496—faction against her, 458—her 
disregard of etiquette, 459—its conse- 
quences, 460—her agony at the agsassi- 
nation of the princess de Lamballe, 473 
—and of Louis XVL., 474. 





! Massacres at Paris in 1789, 280—and in 


the 
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the provinces, 281—287—>particularly 
at Nismes, 297—and at Avignon, 299. 

Mata Florida (Marquis), anecdotes ‘of, 
561. . 

Mennonites of Alsace, notice of, 13, 14. 

Mills (Charles) The Travels of Theodore 
Ducus, 365—difficulty of composing 
voyages imaginaires, ib. 366—plan of 
the work, with extracts and remarks, 
367 —372. 

Mirabeau, Count de, character of, 283, 


284. 

Miracles, pretended, of St. Patrick, re- 
marks on, 19—21—of St.Antunio, 22— 
24—of the Holy Thorn, at Port Royal, 
a the Deacon Paris, at Paris, 

1—33. 

Moore (Abraham), Odes of Pindar trans- 
lated, 410—character of the translation, 
419—Specimens of it, with remarks, 
420—450. 

Moore (Thomas), Irish Melodies, 138— 
remarks on the beauties and defects of, 
139, 140—extracts from them, with ob- 
servations, 140—144, 

Mosquitoes, ravages of, 381. 

Mosquito Shore, land-bubble of, exposed, 
157—161. 


N, 


Naples, remarks on the revolution in, 55. 

Navigation Laws, abstracts, &c. of, 430— 
sketch of the earlier laws, previously to 
the navigation act of Charies IL., 451— 
er of that act on the commerce of 

olland, 435—437—and of the new 
laws recently passed, 432—remarks on 
the extension of licence given by them 
to British ships, and also to foreign 
ships, 433, 434—the new laws calcu- 
lated to favour the shorter navigation, 
434—but not to augment British navi- 
gation, 437, 438—probable influence of 
the new laws on the British colonies, 
438—441—remarks on the warehousing 
bill, 443, 444—estimate of the benefits 
actually obtained by altering the navi- 
gation laws, 445—449, 

Necker, (M), restored to the office of mi- 
nister of finances, in France, 280—his 
financial embarrassments, 283. 

Nismes, hor:id massacres at, 297. 

Nolan (Michael, Esq.) Speech on the Poor 
Laws, 349—his sound observations on 
the increase of population, 358—and on 
the law of settlement, ib.—principles of 
the bill proposed by him for altering and 
amending the poor laws, 559—outlines 
of his bill, 360—remarks thereon, 361— 
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Nubia, population of, 83—remarks on the 
people inhabiting this country, 96, 97. 


oO. 

O’Meara (Barry E.), Napoleon in Eaile, 
219—remarks on the effurts of Buona- 
parte's agents to give publicity to him, 
220—notice of Mr. O’Meara’s promd- 
tions in the navy, 221—his appointment 
to be Buonaparte’s surgeon, ib.—false- 
hood of his statements exposed from his 
own admissions,- first, respecting the 
causes of his dismission from St. Helena, 
223—228; secondly, of his assertions 
respecting Sir Hudson Lowe’s preventing 
Buonuparte from receiving newspapers, 
228—230 ; thirdly, of his charges of in- 
capacity against Sir H. Lowe, 230, 231 ; 
fourthly, of his assertion that Sir H. 
Lowe endeavoured to induce him to act 
as a spy on Buonaparte, 251—238 ; 
fifthly, of his charges of cruelty on the 

Sir Hudson Lowe towards 
adame Bertrand, 238—242—remarks 
on O’Meara’s character of Count Mon- 
tholon, 242—245—and on his reports of 
Buonaparte’s conversation with him, 
246—1especting Sir Hudson Lowe, 247 
—Sir George Cockburn, 248, 249—on 
the Duke of Wellington, 250—Lord 
Londonderry, 250—252—cxposure of 
Buonaparte’s frauds relative to his birth 
and family, 253, 254—duplicity of Buo- 
naparte to Lord Whitworth, 235—vin- 
dication of Made«me Campan from ‘the 
falsehoods of O’ Meara, 236—258—fable 
of Buonaparte being forced to sell his 
plate, to prevent his being starved, 259, 
260—exaggerated accounts of ‘his indis- 
position, 261—real account of his death 
contrasted with O’Meara’s statement, 
262, 263. 

Opposition, character of, 206, 207—influ- 
ence of the opposition on the radical 
press, 204, 205, 207-215. . 

Orleans, Duke of, foments disturbances at 
Paris, 278—joins the national assembly, 
ib.—excites insurrection, 280, 281—his 
cabals in October, 1789, 285—base cha- 
racter, 285—the author of the massacre 
at Versailles, 288, 289. 

Owhyee, huts of, described, 346. 


P. 

Paris (the deacon), pretended miracles of, 
31 —33. 

Paris, demolition of the Bastille at, in 1789, 
279—tumults and massacres im that 
capital, 285—2)2—-account of the 
king's flight thence, and compulsory re- 
turn thither, 500—306. . 

Party- 
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Party-feeling defined, 145—uses of, 146— 
its abuses, 147, 148—rules for our con- 
duct towards those who differ from us, 
148, 149—how to mitigate party-spirit 
in our opponents, 149, 150. 

Patrick (St.), remarks on the pretended 
miracles of, 20—22. 

Peechjo(Count), Anecdotes of Spanish and 
Portugueze Revolutions, 536—remarks 
on them, 560, 

Pietists in Denmark, notice of, 11. 

Pindar, opinions of the ancients concern- 
ing, 410, 411—remarks on his genius, 
and on the structure of his odes, 412— 
418—character of the new translation of 
them, 419—specimens of it, with re. 
marks, 420—450. 

Polar Sea, journey to, See Franklin. 

Pool of Bethesda, a poem, 4, 5. 

Poor laws, reports and speeches on, 
refutation of Dr. Chalmers’s prop ‘ 
that compulsory assessment is the cause 
of the great increase of pauperism, 350 
—and that the demands of human want 
may be supplied by gratuitous means, 
particularly in Glasgow, 351, 352—com- 
pulsory provision for the poor, not con- 
fined to England, 353, 354—benefits 
resulting from such provision, 355—the 
moral grievances of the poor-laws ex- 
aggerated, ib.-—the pressure of the poor’s 
rate in certain districts, accounted for, 
356, 357—evils of abolishing the law of 
settlement, 358—principle of Mr. No- 
lan’s Bill for regulating the poor, 359— 
outline of its provisions, 360—remarks 
on ‘the different schemes projected for 
the management of the poor, 362, 364 

' —propositions for improving the poor- 
laws, 565. 

Population of ancient and modern Rome, 
$21, 322—of Nubia, 83. 

Port Royal, notice of the pretended miracle 
of La Sainte Epine, at, 30—35. 

Poyais, land bubble exposed, 157—161. 

Premontval, precious scheme of Deism, 
proposed by, 496. 

Protestantism, remarks on the present state 
of, 42—44—and on the union of the 
Protestant and Roman Catholicchurches, 
44, 45. 

Publications, New, List of, 265. 

Pulo-Nias (Island), account of, 123—125. 


349— 





R. 
Regency of Cadiz, account of, 551. 
Resents Town, flourishing state of the li- 
berated negroes at, 176. 
Relics at Rome, remarks on, $30, 331. 
Revolution in France, observations on the 
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effects of, 207, 208—213, 311—Si4 
See France. 


Rhinsburghers, tenets of, 11. 

Richardson (Dr,Robert), Travels along the 
Mediterranean,  &c., of 
them, 61—-strictures on his remarks on 
the Zodiac of Dendera, 80, 81—progress 
of, into Nubia, 82, 83—providential 
escapes of, 389—-395. 

Rohler, notice of the tenets of, 15. 

Rome (ancient), mistaken notions concern- 
ing the splendour of, corrected, 315, 816 
—population of aucient and modern 
Rome, 321, 322—its extent, 322—re- 
marks on the Via Sacra, 3¢3—on the 
topography of the Capitol, 324, 325—of 
the Circus and Flavian amphitheatre, 
325—328—sepulchral inscription, 328 
—architecture of St. Peter's church, 329 
—remarks on supposed relics exhibited 
Rome, 330, 351. 

Romish Church, intolerance of, 512—the 
real cause of Henri IV.’s reconciliation 
to it, 511. 

Rosenfeld, account of the extraordinary 
tenets of, 15, 16. 

Royal Society of Literature, remarks on, 
181, 182. 


S. 

St. David's Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge, remarks on the expediency 
of, 179, 180. 

Sennaar, Expedition of the pasha of Egypt, 
93, 94—account of its capital, 94, 95. 

Siéyes Abbé, character of, 282. 

Slave market of Rio Janeiro, visit to, $36.: 

Slave Trade, review of papers concerning, 
161—causes of the inefliciency of the 
treaties concerning it, 162—accounts of 
the Spanish slave traffic, 163—and of 
the Portugueze, 164, 165—169, 170— 
barbarous treatment of the captured ne- 
groes, 165—on the slave-trade of the 
Netherlands, 166—ravages committed 
by the French slave-traders, 167—stric- 
tures on the conduct of the French go- 
vernment, 168, 169—atrocious case of 
the French ship, the Rodeur, 171, 172—- 
the slave-trade abolished in Madagas- 
car, 173—remarks on the legislation of 
America relative to the slave-trade, 173, 
174— importance of the island of Fer- 
nando Po, as a settlement for preventing 
the slave-trade, 175—flourisinng settle- 
ments of liberated negroes, at Sierra 
Leone, 176—impolicy. of the French, 
Spanish, and Netherlandish governments 
in accamulation of slaves in their re- 
spective colonies, 177, 178. 
° 





Snow- 
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a” nee the Esquimaur, described, 


Spain, pamphlets on the affairs of, 536— 
causes that operate to mislead the jud: ie 
ment in the present state of Spanish 
fairs, ib. 537—causes of the insurrection 


framers, 548—his want of judgment, 549 
—account of the regency of Cadiz, 551— 
553—ludicroas proceedings in Cortes, 
552—Spanish subscription, and ball, 538, 
553—errors of the new constitation, 555 
—mutiny of the Cadiz ap ye Na 
—_— and oleae ed 
during utionary proceedings, 
537—judicious policy of the English go- 
vernment in their foreign negociations, 
558—>probable results from the adoption 
of strong language, 559—right of Spain to 
the ito territory, 159, 160—decree 
of the cortes, for the punish- 
ment of slave-traders, 162. 
States General of France, constitution and 
—e 277. 
Stone-Indians, notice ‘ 379. of the ons 
Strangeways ( re , Sketch 
'—fraudulent design of 
r , 158—161. 
of the —— 
Society of, 111—iporint iformaion 
contained in, 135— 
ese. capital of + Port Jackson, de- 


T. 
Talleyrand-Perigord, character and conduct 
= 4 294—instructions of Buonaparte 


Tebbe *veH) Prise Essay on Adultery, 
179—remarks on his disingenuous ex- 
tracts from Dr. Ireland’s ‘ Nuptiz Sacre,’ 
185—188. 

Theopbilanthropists, origin of, 497—their 
form of worship, 498—500—creed, 500 
—martriage rites, 501—Nomination of 
infants,ib,— funeral service and holidays, 
ib.—festival in honour of toleration, 501, 
502—schisms among them, 502, 505— 
conduct of the republican government 
towards them, 504, a of 
the theophilanthropists in jepart- 
ments, 506, 507-—-decline of theophilan- 
thropism, 508, 


Theosoph: ceo age 36, 37. 
Thoulouse, archbishop of, his character as 
» 27 


a 6. 
Tinian, ruins on the island of, described, 


Vv. 

Varennes, account of the escape of the 
royal family of France to, 301, 30%, 
465— its frustration, 303, 304. 

Verschoristes, a Dutch sect, notice of, 11. 

Victims, superstitious rites of the society of, 
28—30. 

Voyage Imaginaire, difficulty of executing, 
565, 366. 


Ww. 

Warehousing Bill, remarks on, 443, 444. 

West Indies, probable influence of the new 
— laws on, 438, 439, 440. 

Whateley (Rev. Richard), Bampton Lec- 
tures, A. Party Feeling in Matters of 

igion, 144—the principle of party- 
feeling described, 145—its uses, 146— 
detail of its abuses, 147, 148—remarks 
on the conduct to be observed towards 
those who differ from us, without being 
blameable, 148, 149—on mitigating the 
rvs of abet ned in our opponents, 149, 
concerning controversy, 
1s0venden the conduct to be observed 
towards dissenters, 151—153—on divi- 
sions within the church, 154—con- 
cluding remarks, 155—157. 

Whigs, defence — whigs, 208, 
209—progress of revolutionary princi- 
ples among the present Whigs, 210— 
their inflaaeee on the public press, 204, 
205, 212—214—remarks on their con- 
duct, 215—219. 

Whitworth (Lord), negociations of with 
Buonaparte, 255—duplicity of Buona- 
parte’s instructions concerning these ne- 

tions, ib. 256. 

Williams (David), unsuccessful attempts 
of, to establish an infidel liturgy and 
worship in London, 494, 495. 

Williams (Sir C. H.), Works, 46—disinge- 
nuous conduct and effrontery of the pub- 
lisher, ib. 47—remarks on the gross in. 
delicacy of Sir C. H. Williams’s writings, 
48, 49—ignorance of the editor exposed, 
50, 51—specimens of the unexceptiona- 
ble parts, with remarks—33—59. 

Winter travelling in the Polar Regions, 
described, 375—376. 


Y. 
seared ky (Dr.), successful researches of, inte 





Egyptian hierogly phics, 193. 
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